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THE PHILOSOPHICAL TRANSACTIONS OF THE ROYAL SOCIETY IN THE LIBRARIES 





OF WILLIAM BYRD OF WESTOVER, BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, AND 
THE AMERICAN PHILOSOPHICAL SOCIETY * 


ST. GEORGE L. SIOUSSAT 


Honorary Consultant in American Historiography and formerly Chief, Division of Manuscripts, Library of Congress 


I. THE ROYAL SOCIETY OF LONDON, THE 
PHILOSOPHICAL TRANSACTIONS, AND 
DR. BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 


In a large sense, the evolution of “philosophical” 
societies in the seaboard cities of the British Colo- 
nies in America may be thought of as part of a 
general development in western Europe. But pre- 
eminently it was the Royal Society of London to 
which Americans looked for inspiration and ex- 
ample in their efforts to emulate their old world 
brethren in the promotion of useful knowledge.’ 
The earliest American attempts at imitation were 
premature. 
did not last many years, and the more ambitious 
Philadelphia plan of 1743 was for the time being 
fruitless.2, When Cotton Mather wished to bring 
his philosophical papers to the. knowledge of the 
learned world it was to the Royal Society that he 
submitted them. When Franklin was eager for 


Increase Mather’s society at Boston 


*In the preparation of this paper, extended over a 
period of several years, the writer has been the recipient 
of assistance for which he must now express his obliga- 
tions in very general terms. To many individuals, and 
to the officers and staff members, past and present, of 
the following libraries and other institutions, he is most 
grateful: in Philadelphia—the American Philosophical 
Society, the University of Pennsylvania, the Historical 
Society of Pennsylvania, the Free Library of Philadel- 
phia, the Library Company of Philadelphia, the Pennsyl- 
vania Hospital, the Academy of Natural Sciences, the 
College of Physicians, and the Union Library Catalogue ; 
in New York—the New York Public Library and the 
New York Historical Society; in Washington—the Li- 
brary of Congress and the National Archives; in Rich- 
mond—the Virginia State Archives and the Virginia 
Historical Society; in Williamsburg—the College of 
William and Mary and the Institute of Early American 
History and Culture; in San Marino—the Huntington 
Library; in New Haven—Yale University; and in Cam- 
bridge—the Harvard University Library. 

‘Thomson, Thomas, History of the Royal Society, from 
ts institution to the end of the eighteenth century, Lon- 
don, 1812. For this study this has been the most useful 
of the histories of the Royal Society, by reason of its 
valuable introduction and appendices. 

* Morison, Samuel Eliot, The Puritan Pronaos: 
Studies in the intellectual life of New England in the 
seventeenth century, 247, N. Y. Univ. Press, 1936. Van 
Doren, Carl, The beginnings of the American Philosophi- 
cal Society, Proc. Amer. Philos. Soc. 87: 277-289, 1943. 
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the recognition in England of his electrical ex- 
periments, his writings in the new field were 
brought by his friends to the attention of the Royal 
Society.® 

The Royal Society, upon its part, was conscious 
of its obligation to establish contact with “the 
Ingenious in many considerable Parts of the 
World” ; and did not fail to devote attention to the 
overseas dominions of the British Crown. Prior 
to the American Revolution, a few persons identi- 
fied with the colonies were elected to be Fellows 
of the Society. Of these the greatest number were 
from the West India possessions; New England 
Pennsylvania furnished no American 
Jenjamin 

So was 


came next. 
born Fellow prior to the election of 

Franklin. William Penn was a Fellow. 
Frederick, Lord Baltimore, along with a con- 
siderable number of Colonial Governors and with 
officials who had to with the 
colonies. But as Cotton Mather found out to his 
annoyance, to be fully admitted a Fellow required 
one’s presence in London; and election involved no 
little expense. That neither the learned James 
Logan nor the highly reputed Bartram were made 
Fellows is after all not surprising in view of the 


many British do 


distance between London and Philadelphia and 
the fact that neither was personally resident in 
England.* 

More important than the Fellows, considered as 
a group, was the very large correspondence which 
developed between Colonials interested in Natural 


3 For Cotton Mather, Philos. Trans. of the Royal So- 
ciety 29: 62-71, 1714; as to Franklin, Van Doren, Carl, 
Benjamin Franklin, 162, Viking, 1938. 

* Brasch, Frederick E., The Royal Society of London 
and its influence upon scientific thought in the American 
colonies, Sci. Monthly 33: 337-355; 448-469, 1931. This 
was a thoughtful study of the topic, based chiefly on sec- 
ondary material. The biographical detail is at times in- 
accurate. S. E. Morison lists the American Fellows from 
the Continental Colonies. More recent and including the 
West India Fellows and those that may be called official is 
Stearns, Raymond Phineas, Colonial fellows of the Royal 
Society of London, 1661-1788, William and Mary Quart. 
Mag. of Early Amer. History, Institutioris, and Culture, 
Ser. 3, 3: 208-268, 1946; the author has made use of 
the original manuscript records of the Royal Society. 
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History and the Royal Society or individual Fel- 
lows of that Society. The archives of the Royal 
Sometimes these 
were volunteered but they were also solicited by 


society are full of such letters. 


the action of the Society, which upon its own 
initiative, or at the royal behest sent out what we 
should today call questionnaires asking for in 
formation with respect to meteorological and as- 
terrestial 
magnetism, the aborigines, discoveries, and similar 


tronomical phenomena, earthquakes, 


matters. Thus in Pennsylvania information was 
received from Dr. Kearsley and from Franklin’s 
friend, Breitnall, as well as from the better known 
The letters of Sir 
Sloane testify to the willingness of the great col- 


Logan and Bartram. Hans 
lector, Secretary and President of the Royal So 
ciety, to acquire information wherever there was 
anyone qualified to give it. 

But the most influential work of the Royal So- 
ciety which brought the printing press into service 
lay in the publication of the famed “Philosophical 
lransactions: giving some Accompt of the present 
Studies and Labours of the In- 
genious in many considerable parts of the world.” 
Che first number appeared as a modest brochure 
of sixteen quarto pages, with the date March 6, 
1665. 


Undertakings, 


Strictly speaking this was not published by 
the Royal Society as an organization, but was a 
venture of the Secretary of the Society, Henry 


Oldenburg, dedicated by him to the Society and 


licensed to be printed by the Society’s Council.® 
This plan continued by succeeding 
Secretaries until the middle of the eighteenth cen 
tury when the publication was undertaken by the 
Society through one of its committees. 


same Was 


when 
despite interruptions and variations the series of 
Philiosophical had well- 


known and difficult for the public to acquire, an 


By the end of the eighteenth century 


Transactions become 


important innovation was permitted by the Council 
of the Society when it approved the proposal of 
John Lowthorp, M.A., a Fellow of the Society, to 
prepare and publish a compilation to which was 
given the title The Philosophical Transactions and 
Collections to the End of the Year 1700. Abridq’d 
and Dispos’d under General Heads. . . . This ap 
That the 


peared in three volumes. \bridgement 


*’ Andrews, Charles M. and Davenport, Frances G., 
Guide to the manuscript materials for the history of the 
United States to 1783 in the British Museum, in minor 
London archives, and in the libraries of Oxford and Cam 
bridge, 50-71 (Sloane Manuscripts, British 
355-368 (The Royal Society), 1908 


® Thomson, Thomas, op. ctt., 7 


Museum) ; 
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was a success is evidenced by the publication of a 
second edition in 1716. More volumes were put 
forth as later editors succeeded Lowthorp. In 
time this plan of Abridgement came to be regarded 
as out of date and new schemes with the same 
purpose made their appearance. 

It may easily be seen that in the Colonies, and 
particularly in Philadelphia where there was no 
Fellow of the Society the Abridgements afforded 
an opportunity to secure by purchase the best of the 
publications which had previously appeared in the 
regular Philosophical Transactions. James Logan 
had acquired the first Abridgements and it was no 
doubt on his advice that the infant Library Com- 
pany of Philadelphia in the first order for books 
which it sent to 
cluded the item 


Peter Collinson of London in- 


4 to.’ 


Abridgmt of Phil. Trans. 5 vols. 


In January, 1769, the American Philosophical 
Society, held at Philadelphia, for promoting Use 
ful Knowledge was established through the union 
of the recently revived American Philosophical 
Society with another organization of Philadelphia 
which had taken the name, The American Society, 
held at Philadelphia, for promoting useful Knowl- 
At the time of that union Franklin, though 
President of the Society, was not in 

He continued to be absent 


edge. 

elected 
\merica. when the 
first volume of the Society’s Transactions was 
published in 1771. After 1757 he had spent far 
more time in England than in any other place ; and 
in England, while never forgetting what went on 
in Philadelphia, he had found time, amidst his 
many duties, to take seriously his membership in 
the Royal Society, serving on its Council and its 
committees and, 

l‘ellows 


among the 
enduring friendships. 
“The Royal Society,” Carl Van Doren has written, 
“which then had a 
almost a Club for him.” 


above all making 


Society's many 


house in Crane Court, was 


In 1775 Dr. Franklin sadly returned from an 
It was four years be- 
fore this, in 1771, that the American Philosophical 
Society, after much effort, finally accomplished the 
publication of the first volume of the Society’s 
Transactions. 


England no longer friendly. 


The Society thus entered upon an 
activity prominently characteristic of the learned 
societies in general. But, as in so many other re- 
7 Gray, Austin K., The first American library: a short 
account of the Library Company of Philadelphia, 1731 
1931, 25, N. Y., Macmillan, 1936. 
* Van Doren. Carl. of. cit., 420. 
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spects, the influence of the Royal Society of Lon- 
don was paramount. Undoubtedly one of the 
satisfactory results that followed the publication of 
this first volume was the appreciation manifested 
by the Royal Society. The Minutes of the Philo- 
sophical Society for the meeting of May 1, 1772 
record that “The Royal Society presented the 59th 
and 60th volumes of the Transactions in Return 
for our Volume.” 

In the years which followed his return from 
France in 1785, troubled as these were by illness, 
disappointment, and failing power, Dr. Franklin 
found solace in the activities of the American 
Philosophical Society. The Society’s new build- 
ing was being completed and was to be occupied, 
and across the street there was soon to rise the 
home of the Library Company of Philadelphia. 
In 1786 the Philosophical Society published a sec- 
ond volume of Transactions. As previously in his 
residence in England and during his mission to 
France, the Doctor was still indefatigable in ex- 
panding the membership of the Society and in pro- 
moting the exchange of publications; although it 
must be confessed that the Philosophical Society 
by comparison had not very much to offer and must 
rather be the willing recipient of gifts. The So- 
ciety gratefully extended every honor to its Presi- 
dent, holding its meetings at the Doctor’s house 
when he was well enough to preside. 

In his latest years Franklin’s thoughts reverted 
to his life in London, to his association with the 
Royal Society, and to the Philosophical Trans- 
actions. 

In the course of the year 1789, when he was 
bringing the writing of his Autobiography down to 
the time of his arrival in London, July 27, 1757, 
he had remarked therein upon the unfavorable 
reception which the Royal Society of London had 
at first accorded to the letters upon electricity 
sent by him to Peter Collinson; and also had de- 
scribed, with evident satisfaction, the complete 
change of heart which was later manifested. 


... They soon made me more than amends for the 
slight with which they had before treated me. With- 
out my having made any application for that honour, 
they chose me a member, and voted that I should 
be excus’d the customary payments, which would have 
amounted to twenty-five guineas; and ever since have 
given me their Transactions gratis. .. .% 


Writing from Philadelphia, November 2, 1789, 
to his friend Benjamin Vaughan, in London, Dr. 


®Smyth, Albert Henry, The writings of Benjamin 
Franklin L: 421, N. Y., Macmillan, 1905. 
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Franklin added to his letter this postscript : 


I have not received the Philosophical Transactions 
for the two or three last years. They are usually laid 
by for me at the Society’s House, with my name upon 
them, and remain there until called for. I shall 
be much obliged to you if you can conveniently take 
them up and send them to me.'° 


These two statements of Dr. Franklin may well 
bring to a close the introductory part of this paper ; 
for the passages quoted make it certain that he had 
received, and expected to continue to receive, as a 
Fellow, the regular Philosophical Transactions of 
the Royal Society. But the Library of the Philo- 
sophical Society had received only three or four 
volumes of the Philosophical Transactions either 
in exchange with the Royal Society or as gifts 
—possibly as duplicates—from Dr. Franklin ; while 
the Library Company was content with the 
Abridgements. 


Il. BENJAMIN FRANKLIN’S WILL, WILLIAM 
TEMPLE FRANKLIN, AND ROBERT 
MORRIS, JR. 

For many of the personal libraries of the colonial 
and Revolutionary periods there are extant lists or 
“catalogues” of the books which constituted these 
collections. Such, for example, are the lists of the 
books of James Logan, of William Byrd, of 
Thomas Jefferson. Franklin, when he made his 
will, specifically referred to just such a catalogue, 
but that document if actually completed has totally 
disappeared. A statement of the number of vol- 
umes—4276—and of the estimated value—£184—7— 
10—was made in the appraisement by David Rit- 
tenhouse, Robert Aitken, and John Patton, dated 
April 26, 1790; and in this the collection was 
broken down into groups by size—351 folios, ete. 
An average value for each size was given; — 2s. 
for the folios, 1s, 2d. for the quartos, 10d. for the 
octavos, and 6d for the duodecimos. Stitched i.e., 
unbound duodecimos were rated at 3d., and “topo- 
graphical pamphlets” at 2d. But this document 

affords no clue to the titles of the books. 

In the will itself, Franklin specifically be- 
queathed to the American Philosophical Society in 
Philadelphia his set in sixty or seventy quarto vol- 
umes of the History of the Academy of Sciences. 
To the “American Philosophical Society estab- 
lished in New England” (the American Academy 
of Arts and Sciences in Boston), he bequeathed his 
collection in folio of Les Arts et Les Metiers; and 
to the Library Company of Philadelphia his quarto 


10 [bid. X: $2. 
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edition of this same work. His grandson, William 
Bache, and his “cousin,” Jonathan Williams, were 
to receive respectively the books marked with the 
name of each in the catalogue. In a codicil he left 


to his godson, William Hewson, his 


“new quarto 
Bible, and an illustrated work on the gardens of 
the Emperor of Austria at Vienna”; and to 
Thomas Hewson “a set of Spectators, Tatlers and 
Guardians, handsomely bound.” All the rest of 
his books, manuscripts and papers Franklin be- 


queathed to his grandson, William Temple 
Franklin.’ 
Franklin’s li 


it contained and to dis 


lo find out what became of Dr. 
brary, to ascertain what 
cover the present location of the volumes which 
still the task to the 
George Simpson Eddy of New York devoted much 
1924, in a well- 


known and highly regarded essay entitled “Dr. 


exist constituted which late 


time, energy, and learning. In 
Benjamin Franklin's Library,” Eddy presented the 
conclusions at which he had then arrived. His ac- 
count has been of basic assistance in this present 
investigation. In this essay Eddy reprinted a note 
which had appeared many years before in the His- 
with the title, “Dr. Franklin’s 
Che contributor, who signed his article 


torical Magazine, 
Library 
only with the initial “D,” related that he had found 
on the fly-leaf of an English book, printed in the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth, lately come into his pos 


session, the following: 


Dr. Franklin bequeathed*his library to his grand 
son, Ww. took the books to 
London. were pledged for the 


Temple Franklin, who 


Chere they repay 


ment of money borrowed by Temple Franklin to ex 
tricate his Morris, Jr., 
rhe having been repaid, a great part of 
the books were sent to Philadelphia to N. G. Duhet 
to be sold N. G. Dutet opened a store for the 
Fourth near Walnut St. and there 


| bought this and other books. 


friend Robert trom arrest 


money not 


purpose in South 


Che writer of the fly-leaf inscription is unknown. 
Mr. Eddy added his own doubt that “Temple 
Franklin took any large part of his grandfather’s 
library to England.” Ina letter written to Temple 
Franklin by his friend and adviser, George Fox of 
Philadelphia, June 2, 1797, Mr. Eddy found a 


phrase which referred, not to an hypothecation of 


' Van 


graphical writings 


Carl, Benjamin Franklin's autobio 


688-098, Viking, 1945, gives the “last 
099, 


Dore Nl, 


will and testament” at length; and, on p. con- 


veniently summarizes the “inventory and appraisement.” 
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Franklin’s books, but to the sale of these to Robert 
Morris, =— F 

Not known to Mr. Eddy at the time that his 
paper was published, there was later discovered in 
the archives of the American Philosophical Society 
an exchange of letters between Fox and Temple 
Franklin which gives more explicit information. 
Fox wrote to Franklin November 5, 1794, that 
“Mr. Bache having let his House to the Minister 
from Portugal,” he (Fox) had received from Mrs. 
Bache “a variety of articles” belonging to Temple, 
in trunks and boxes of board and paper, the greater 
part insecurely fastened. He asked for instruc- 
tions as to the disposition of the papers, expressing 
the belief that they would be as safe in his mother’s 
house as in that of any other family. In a letter 
of considerable length, written from London, De- 
cember 16, 1794, Temple Franklin replied : 


[ know nothing further of them [the boxes] than 
what you mention, as no one else has wrote to me on 
the subject; But as I have sold my Grand-father’s 
Library to Mr. Morris, Jr. | suppose that has been 
removed to his Father’s. 


He thought that the trunks, etc., sent to Fox 
must contain his private library, papers, linen, etc. ; 
and asked Fox to arrange for the care of them." 

This would make it clear that Dr. 
Franklin's books, sold to Robert Morris, Jr., had 
been lately removed from the Bache residence in 
Franklin’s house in Franklin Court, and that the 
sale to Morris was of recent date. 

The story of William Temple Franklin, the ille- 
gitimate son of Benjamin Franklin’s illegitimate 
son, William, is one that, if not pathetic, is at least 
a subject for regret. 


seem to 


He might well have over 
come, as his father did, the accident of his birth, 
had he not been taken to France by his grand- 
father, and there subjected to an amount of atten- 
tion and flattery too much for any sixteen year old 
youth. In France he was of help to his grand- 
father, and learned much as to business and diplo- 
macy. He was secretary to the commission to 
arrange the preliminaries of peace, but was dis- 
placed when Congress chose David Humphreys to 
He was nominated to be secretary 
of the Federal Convention held in Philadelphia in 
1787, but the Convention elected William Jackson 
to that He sought an appointment under 


Washington and the new government, but failed in 


be secretary. 


post. 


12 Eddy, 


library, Proc. 


Simpson, Dr. 
Amer. Antiq. Soc., 
Fox Letter Book; 

Amer. Philos. Soc. 


George Benjamin Franklin's 
n.s. 34: 206-226, 1924. 
and W. T. Franklin 


18 George 
Papers, 
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this.‘* As soon as possible after Dr. Franklin’s 
death he departed for England. He proclaimed his 
purpose to edit for publication the: writings of 
Franklin; actually he expected to acquire wealth 
in association with Robert and Gouverneur Morris 
through the sale of American lands. 

While Temple Franklin was engaged with Gouv- 
erneur Morris in these land speculations and in the 
pursuit of the pleasures afforded by the English 
capital, Robert Morris, Jr., the eldest son of the 
“Financier” arrived in London. Concerning young 
Morris not much information is available. The 
date of his birth is given as December 19, 1769. In 
1781 at the age of twelve he had been sent to Eu- 
rope with a younger brother for his education. In 
1787 he had returned to Philadelphia.** Now his 
father had sent him back to Europe on a mission 
similar to Temple Franklin’s, that is, to press the 
sale of Robert Morris’ lands. But besides looking 
after his father’s interests Morris likewise became 
a boon companion of Temple Franklin and Gouv- 
erneur Morris. In the latter’s diary, recently pub- 
lished, Morris finds frequent mention. The mem- 
bers of this group seem also to have done some 
speculation for themselves." 

From letters and documents in the papers of 
lemple Franklin it appears that Morris together 
with a young Irishman, Valentine Browne Lawless 
(later the second baron Conclurry and an active 
“patriot” ), who had recently graduated from Trin- 
ity College, Dublin in 1794, got into some serious 
financial scrape from which they were assisted by 
Temple Franklin. This gives credibility to the 
story which Eddy found in the Historical Maga- 
sine ; but there has been found no clear explanation 
of the relation between the sale of Franklin’s books 
to Morris and the misfortune of Morris and Law- 

14As to Temple Franklin, Van Doren, Benjamin 
Franklin, 689, 744, 765. 

15 William Temple Franklin Papers in the Stevens 
Collection of Franklin Papers, second series; and the 
papers of Robert Morris, both in the Division of Manu- 
scripts, Library of Congress. William Temple Franklin- 
George Fox correspondence in the Library of the Ameri- 
can Philosophical Society. The List of the Benjamin 
Franklin Papers in the Library of Congress compiled 
under the direction of Worthington Chauncey Ford, 
Washington, Govt. Print. Off., 1905, calendars also the 
W. T. Franklin Papers. 

‘6 For Robert Morris, Jr., see An account of the meeting 
of the descendants of Col. Thomas White of Maryland 
held at Sophia’s dairy on the Bush River, Maryland, June 

1877, Philadelphia, 1879. 

‘7 Morris, Gouverneur, A diary of the French Revolu- 
tion, 1752-1816, ed. by Beatrix Cary Davenport, passim, 
Boston, Houghton Mifflin, 1939. 
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less. In November 1794 Morris was back in Phil- 
adelphia. Throughout the next three years Morris 
and Temple Franklin were wrangling over Morris’ 
debt. It was in this connection that the letter of 
1797 to which reference was made above, was writ- 
ten by Fox."s 

The next year came the financial crash of Robert 
Morris, Sr. It seems not unlikely therefore that 
young Morris pressed by Franklin for the payment 
of debts, to him may have felt obliged to sell the 
Franklin books. 

However this may be, the next we hear of the 
library of Dr. Franklin is in 1801 when the books 
were offered for sale by Nicholas Gouin Dufief. 


Ill. THE DUFIEF SALE: THE AMERICAN 
PHILOSOPHICAL SOCIETY PURCHASES 
THE PHILOSOPHICAL 
TRANSACTIONS 

In the decade which followed Franklin’s death, 
Philadelphia was the political capital of the United 
States, the seat of the “Republican Court.” Soon 
the progress of the French Revolution super-added 
international relations to complicate the problems 
of finance that already pressed severely enough on 
the young Federal Republic. Washington’s hope 
of an administration without party: gave place to 
the rivalry of Hamilton and Jefferson, of Federal- 
ist and Republican, of pro-French and pro-English- 
Americans. At the end of the decade—and of the 
century—Congress and the government moved to 
the Potomac, and the threat of a war with France 
ceased to alarm. 

In this decade the Philosophical Society twice 
enjoyed the actual presence of Thomas Jefferson; 
in the brief period when he was Secretary of State, 
and again during most of his term as Vice-Pres- 
ident of the United States. When David Ritten- 
house, who had succeeded Franklin as President, 
died in 1795 (lately honored by his election as a 


18 The gist of the matter is that Cantwell Jones of 
Delaware who is mentioned in Gouverneur Morris’ diary 
as another of the group which included Temple Franklin 
and Robert Morris, /r., had given his bond to young 
Morris and this bond Morris had assigned to Temple 
Franklin. Morris remitted to Franklin certain notes, 
the proceeds of these to be applied, by Morris’ express 
direction, to the bond. Temple 
Franklin, however, credited the sums received not to 
the payment of the bond, but to the purchase by Morris 
of the Franklin library, upon which apparently an “in- 
stallment” was still owing by Morris. Jones and Morris 
complained concerning this action of Temple Franklin. 

I have been unable to locate any bill of sale to Morris 
for the library. 


discharge of this 
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“foreign” Fellow of the Royal Society), Mr. Jef- 
ferson was elected President by the Society and 
continued in that office until 1815. But of course 
he went with the government to its new location; 
and there began for the Society a second presi- 
dency in absentia.’* Like Franklin, Jefferson con- 
tinued to be helpful to the Society, but the burden 
of its management was in the hands of others. 
The Vice-Presidents chosen for 1801 were Caspar 
Wistar, B. S. Barton, and Robert Patterson. 

But more important than any of these, in the 
development of the Library of the Society, was the 
Treasurer, John Vaughan. Elected a member in 
1784, he was chosen in 1789 to be one of the Sec- 
retaries. In 1791 he became Treasurer, and that 
office he held until a half-century later. He died 
at the age of eighty-six. From 1803 on he was 
Librarian, but long before that date he had made 
the increase of the library one of his principal ac- 
tivities. To him the Society owes much; and it is 
pleasant to relate that a whole-hearted recognition 
was extended to him, while he was still active, 
when the Society besides paying a fine tribute of 
words, commissioned Sully to paint his portrait.*° 

On September 11, 1801, there appeared in the 
Aurora General Advertiser an advertisement with 


1° Chinard, Gilbert, Jefferson and the American Philo- 
sophical Society, Proc. Amer. Philos. Soc. 87: 263-276, 
1943. For the intellectual life of Philadelphia in general 
see Bridenbaugh, Carl, The -press and the book in 
eighteenth century Philadelphia, Penna. Mag. of Hist. 
and Biog. 65: 1-30, 1941; later published, with additional 
matter, as a chapter in the book by Dr. Bridenbaugh 
and Jessica Bridenbaugh, Rebels and gentlemen: Phila 
delphia in the age of Franklin, N. Y., Reynal & Hitch- 
cock, 1942; and, Bell, Whitfield is Ki The scientific 
environment of Philadelphia, 1775-1790, Proc. Amer. 
Philos. Soc. 92: 6-14, 1948. 

20 Lingelbach, William E., The library of the American 
Philosophical Society, William and Mary Quart., ser. 3, 
3: 48-09, 1946. On Vaughan (and other officers of the 
Society), List of the Officers and Councilors of the 
American Philosophical Society . from 1769 to 1890, 
comp. by Henry Phillips, Jr., Proc. Amer. Philos. Soc. 
27: 83-105, 1890. 

21 This advances somewhat the date for the advertise- 
ment given by Eddy. On Dufief, see Philips, Edith, Louis 
Hue Girardin and Nicholas Gouin Dufief and their re 
lations with Thomas Jefferson, 59-69, Baltimore, Johns 
Hopkins Press, 1926. This very brief sketch is limited 
to the literary and linguistic work of Dufief. There is 
also an article on Dufief in the Grande Encyclopédie. 

Dufief had become acquainted with Thomas Jefferson 
before January 9, 1800, at which time Mr. Jefferson wrote 
Dufief encouraging him in his new method of teaching 
languages. This Dufief used in the controversies that 
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the heading “The Franklin Library,” which ran 
for several weeks. In this, N. G. Dufief, book- 
seller, Voltaire’s head, No. 48 South Fourth Street 
informed the Lovers of Literature that he had just 
added to his numerous collection of books in vari- 
ous languages a considerable part of the select and 
valuable library of the celebrated philosopher and 
statesman, the late Dr. Benjamin Franklin. 

This young Frenchman of aristocratic antece- 
dents had finally escaped from France and had 
come to Philadelphia, but soon after his arrival was 
driven from that city to Princeton by the great epi- 
demic of yellow fever. If he returned to Philadel- 
phia before 1801 the Philadelphia Directories took 
no note of him, but there is some evidence that he 
was living nearby. In 1801 he was listed as Pro- 
fessor of French Literature and book seller at 68 
South Fourth Street, where also was James 
Mallon, Teacher of the French and English 
languages. 

Just how Dufief acquired the books he was to 
sell we do not now know, nor can we explain why 
with other long established book stores available 
this young linguist should be selling Dr. Franklin’s 
library. 

When we turn to the Minutes of the American 
Philosophical Society we are on the firmer ground 
of written records. On September 18, 1801 it was 


Moved & resolved that a Committee be appointed 
to examine the Library of the Late Dr. Franklin at 
N. G. Dufiefs & to purchase Specially the English 
Philos. Transactions & also Such other Philos. Works 
as they may judge proper for our Library. Dr. 
Wistar, Mr. Ellicot & Mr. Vaughan the Committee 
appointed.** 


On Oct. 2, 1801, according to the Minutes: 


The Committee appointed to examine Dr. Frank- 
lin’s Library & to purchase for Society Such Books 
as might appear eligible reported that they had pur- 

? 


chased sundry books to the am*. to 107 309 Doll’. 


agreeably to the following list, for which payment 
was made by the Treasurer. 


overtook his linguistic experiments. Thus began a cor- 
respondence with Jefferson lasting until 1817, chiefly 
in relation to books which the latter desired to purchase. 
Dufief presented to the library of the Philosophical 
Society his most important works including his Nature 
Displayed. 

*2 This and the succeeding reports on the Dufief sale 
are taken from the Manuscript Minutes of the American 
Philosophical Society. 
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In the list that followed each work was named 
by title and the price paid for it was specified (fig. 
1). The principal item was: 
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It will be noted, also, that for the years down to 
1744 they had purchased nine volumes of Abridge- 


ments.** This was something of an extravagance, 


Transactions of Royal Society of London 


9 Vol. of Abridgemts from 1700 
1@ 3 S. 3 


1744 


a oe 


John Lowthorp, Hen’ Jones Reid & Gray Jn°® Martyn! 


36 Vol. from 43% Vol to 79 Vol Inclusive 


1744 @ 1789. 
al* [? } 


Complete Except 55 Vol. Year 17654 46. 
78 Vol. 2™4 Part. 1788 


1 Vol. Index to 70 Vol Inclusive from 1700 | 


46 NB. Vol. 59,61,63 the Society were already possessed of 


Duplicates Vol. 59 


This summary was made up after a very careful 
volume by volume check, of which a record, in the 
handwriting of John Vaughan, is in the Society's 
\rchives. 

Thus, in contrast with the previous paucity in 
the holdings of the Philosophical Transactions, the 
Society at this one stroke had acquired a nearly 
complete “run” of this publication from 1744 to 
1789—from the years immediately preceding 

Franklin’s experiments with electricity to the last 
year before the Doctor’s death. Moreover, the 
purchase brought with it an added sentimental 
association, for the books were those which had 


been in the library of Franklin himself.?* 


and also 1** p*. of 634 Vol. | 


as another set of the Abridgements was available 
just across the street, in the collection of the Li- 
brary Company of Philadelphia. Neither Library, 
it would seem, had any early years of the original 
numbered Philosophical Transactions. 

As to the Philosophical Society this lack was 
immediately to be filled, in considerable part. At 
the meeting of October 2, the Society not only ap- 
proved what the Committee had done, but con- 
tinued its powers to purchase. So there was an- 
other visit to Dufief’s and another sum spent—this 
time $91.50. The books of the second purchase 
were reported to the Society October 16. Again 
we select from the list the item important for this 
paper. 


Transactions of Royal Society of London 19 Vol. viz 


5th 6th 7th gth Oth 14(th 11% 13.14 15%, 16% 17% 18th 19th 20th 21st} 


_ 
j 1670 @ 1678 Inclus. 

| 2204 234 24th 25th 26%. 27% 28% pt29 29t 30 
“ : : 

1700 @ 1719 Inclusive 


Vol. 12% 
1679,80,1,2 


Wanting” 


_— 


1683 @ 1687, 1691 @ 1699 Inclus: 


Wanting four first Vol’. 


Indexes, Vol. 11“ from Commencemt to 1677, Vo. 17, 1677 @ 93 


23 That these volumes were really from the Library 
of Benjamin Franklin is beyond reasonable doubt. The 
statement of Dufief, accepted by the Committee, is further 
supported by the fact that in one of the volumes where, in 
binding, the displacing of signatures disturbed the pagina- 
tion, Dr. Franklin, himself a quondam printer, noted cor- 
rections in his own hand. Franklin did not make use 
{ a bookplate, nor did he employ the device of marking 
with an initial as was the habit of Mr. 


certain pages 


Jefferson. 





Having received at the meeting of the sixteenth 
further authorizations to purchase, but this time 


*4The nine volumes of Abridgements, 1700-1744, at 
a later time were used in an exchange with Thomas 
Gilpin, and passed from the possession of the American 
Philosophical Society. 

=> Actually this was a mistake. 
wanting, but only its title page. 
in with Volume 11. 


Volume 12 was not 
Volume 12 is bound 
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with a limitation to an expenditure of twenty dol- 
lars, the Committee made a third approach to the 
Dufief books, and made their report thereon No- 
vember 6. This time there was no addition of 
material. Sut the Committee 
bought twelve volumes of the American Philosoph- 
ical Society’s own Transactions—three of Volume 
Il and nine of Volume I to complete sets. 

How much of Franklin’s Library was sold by 
Dufief in 1801-1802 we have no means of know- 
ing ; but next year, November 9, 1802, in a letter to 
Mr. Jefferson, Dufief mentioned two thousand vol- 
These, he said, William 
Duane had shown some desire to purchase. It is 
not my intention to go over in detail the story 
which Mr. Eddy has so well worked out ; therefore 
I shall merely add that Mr. Jefferson, complying 
with Dufief’s request, tried to interest the Library 
Committee of the Congress. The chairman of that 
committee informed Mr. Jefferson that they had 
already exhausted their funds and it was therefore 
unnecessary for them to take the subject into con- 
sideration. Mr. Jefferson returned to Dufief the 
manuscript catalogue which Dufief had sent him. 
Already, in an earlier letter, Dufief had informed 
Mr. Jefferson that, if he could not make a sale of 
the collection, it would be necessary to sell it by 
auction. This he at last did, in March 1803, 
through the auctioneers, Shannon and _ Poalk. 


Royal Society 


umes as still remaining. 


Receipted bill of N. G. 


THE PHILOSOPHICAL TRANSACTIONS 


wah Whe tc} elit m fe obo 


Dufief. 


Catalogues, it was advertised, could be consulted 
by prospective bidders at the several bookstores of 
Messrs. Carey, S. Bradford, Duane, P. Byrn, and 
Conrad. Unfortunately no copy of this catalogue 
has been located. At this auction the Philosoph- 
ical Society made purchases to the amount of 
$89.15 and duly listed the volumes bought, but 
these included no additions to the Philosophical 
Transactions. 


IV. WILLIAM BYRD OF WESTOVER, F.R.S., AND 
THE PHILOSOPHICAL TRANSACTIONS IN 
THE WESTOVER LIBRARY 

We must now revert to those nineteen volumes 
of the Philosophical Transactions extending from 
1670 to 1719 which John Vaughan and the Com- 
mittee had bought on their second visit to the 
Dufief sale. 

When they looked at these volumes John 
Vaughan and his colleagues must have noted, 
pasted upon the inside of the front cover of each of 
them, the bookplate (fig. 2) of the Byrd family of 
Westover in Virginia with the motto. 


Nulla palescere culpa 


In the reports of the Committee and in the min- 
utes no comment on the bookplate appears. But 
the source of these volumes did not escape the eye 
of John Vaughan. Having occasion to write to 
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the President of the Society upon other matters he 
informed Mr. Jefferson, with evident satisfaction 
that 


Our Society has made many Valuable additions 
to its Library from Dr. Franklins & from Mr. Bird’s 
ot Westover, particularly of the Lond. Phil. Transts 
almost complete to 1789 from Commencemt. . 


Obviously we are now confronted with a prob- 
lem which has been discussed by many writers 


through many years the problem of the books 





collected by the Byrds for the great library on the 
James; and their dispersion, through sale, in Phil- 
adelphia. A detailed discussion of that problem 
would be out of place here. Therefore we shall 
confine what is said in this paper principally to two 
topics: first, to William Byrd IT in his relation to 
the Royal Society ot London; and, secondly, to the 
manner in which these volumes, which constituted 
Byrd’s own set of the Philosophical Transactions, 
became subject to purchase in 1801 by the Philo 
sophical Society in Philadelphia. 

The second William Byrd,®* born in Virginia in 
1674, was the first native of the British colonies 


“6 John Vaughan to Th. Jefferson, Nov. 19, 1801 
Madeira-Vaughan Collection, Amer. Philos. Soc. 

‘7 Perhaps the most recent of these is in Cannon, Carl 
L., American book collectors and collecting from Colonial 
times to the present, N. Y., Wilson, 1941, chap. I], “Wil 
liam Byrd Il of Westover.” 

“8 The present sketch of the three Byrds follows in 


general John Spencer Bassett’s thoughtful study, 7he 
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in continental America to be elected a Fellow of 
the Royal Society. This honor came to him April 
29, 1696, when he was but twenty-two years of age. 
The previous year after studying at the Middle 
Temple he had been called to the Bar. This was 
the climax of a long education which had been 
afforded him through the wealth of his father, 
William Byrd I (1652-1704). The elder William, 
son of a London goldsmith, had come to Virginia 
as a young man, bringing with him some capital 
and influence derived from the family of his 
mother. He had survived a connection with Na- 
thaniel Bacon, the “rebel,” and had prospered 
greatly, attaining a seat in the Council of the Royal 
Governor and the high office of Auditor. Though 
primarily the man of business, the elder Byrd was 
not without intellectual gifts and an interest in 
be oks. 

Shortly after his election, the younger Byrd was 
absent from London for several months, having 
gone to Virginia. But after he had come back to 
London, in 1697, bringing for the Royal Society a 
live rattlesnake and an opossum, he became inter- 
ested in a matter discussed by the Society during 
his absence, the pigmentation of negroes. He told 
the Society of a negro boy “that is dappel’d in sev- 
eral places of his body with white spots.” Byrd 
was asked to write out an account of the matter. 
This he did, and his paper was published in the 
Philosophical Transactions. This was his only 
contribution to the 7ransactions.*° 

For a few years Byrd exhibited much interest in 
the Royal Society. He was elected a member of 
the Council and of committees. One of the latter 
was concerned with the study of a new statute of 
the Academy of Sciences of Paris, with a view to 
determine whether there was anything therein 
which the Royal Society might apply to the legisla- 
tion of that body. But, as the years passed, he be 
came absorbed in the social life of London, and 
dropped out of the meetings and activities of the 
Royal Society. After he returned to Virginia in 
1726, there to spend the remainder of his life, he 
continued to correspond with old friends, some of 


writings of Colonel William Byrd of Westover in Vir- 
ginia Esgr., N. Y., Doubleday, 1901. For Byrd’s relation 
to the Royal Society, an article by the late Maude H. 
Woodfin, William Byrd and the Royal Society, Virginia 
Vag. of Hist. and Biog. 40: 23-34; 111-123, 1932, has 
been of great assistance. Of importance is the most re- 
cent treatment of the Byrds and their influence in Wright, 
Louis B., The Atlantic frontier, N. Y., Knopf, 1947. 

’Philos. Trans. 19: 781-782, “For the years 1695, 
1696, and 1697.” 
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Il. An Account of a Negro-Bey that is dappel'd in 
feveral Places of bis Body with White Spots. 
By Will. Byrd, Efg, F.R.S. 


Sk is now in England, iq the Pofleflion of 
Captain Chartes Wager, a Negro-Boy, of about 
Eleven Years Old, who was born in the upper Perts 
of, Rappabaneck River, m Virginia: His Father and 
Mother were both perfect Negroes, and Servants to « 
Gentleman of that Country, one Major Tayler. This 
Boy, till he came to be Three Years Old, was in all 
R , like other Black Children, and then without 
having any Diftemper, begen to have feveral lirtle 
White Specks in his Neck and upon his Breaft, which, 
with his Age, have fince been oblerved to increaf= ve- 
much, both in Number and BignefS; fo that now 
rom the upper part of his Neck (where fome of his 
Wool is already turn’d White) down to his Knees he 
is every where dappel’d with White Spots, fome of 
which are broader than the Palm of a Man’s Hand, and 
others of a fmaller Proportion. The Spots are wonder- 
fully White, at leaft equal to the Skin of the faireft La- 
dy, and have the Advantage in this, that they are not 
liable to be Tann’d. But they are, I think, of a Paler 
White, and do not fhow Ficth and Blood fo lively 
through them as the Skin of White People, but poffibly 
the Reafon of that may be, becaufe the Skin of a Ne 
gr is much thicker. This Boy never had any Sicknefs, 
but has all along been very Sprightly and Active, and 
has more Ingenuity too, thao is commor to that Gene 
ration. His Spots grow contionally larger and larger, 
and ’tis probable, if he lives, he may in time become 
Aaaaaa all 


( 782 ) 
all over White; but his Face, Arms and Legs are per. 
fe@ly Black. 
William Byrd’s only paper in the Philosophical 
Transactions, published in 1697. 


Fic. 3. 


them members of the Royal Society. Only a few 
years before he died, he wrote to Sir Hans Sloane 


on April 10, 1741: 


I take it a little unkindly Sir that my name is left 
out of the yearly List of the Royal Society, of which 
[ have the honour of 
members.*° 


being one of its ancientest 


Though he had been trained in the Law, and 
though he had sufficient knowledge of medicine to 
be critical of the representatives of that profession 
in Virginia, Byrd’s talents, apart from those which 
he exercised in politics and in business, were lin- 
guistic and literary rather than scientific. He was 
constantly writing; his private short-hand diaries, 


® Bassett, thid.. xIviii 
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some of which have recently been published, reveal 
him not only unpacking and placing on the shelves 
the books which he had sent to him from England, 
but also reading both the English and continental 
classics of modern times and the ancient Greek, 
Latin, and Hebrew. As to publication, however, 
he was fastidious, and his most assiduous biog- 
raphers have succeeded in discovering, of his writ- 
ings published in his life time, only the essay upon 
the “dappell’d” negro boy, already mentioned; 
some verses; an essay on the Plague—which has 
been described as a good sales-talk on tobacco as a 
prophylactic; and a description of the attractions 
of Virginia, published in German, for the informa- 
tion of hoped-for immigrant settlers.*" 

In Virginia, to which, at least in his later years, 
he was devoted, his real strength lay upon the side 
of the practical. He took seriously the duties of 
state which fell upon him—not only those which 
brought dignity and power, but those which re- 
quired hard work. He was the leader on the sur- 
vey ordered to extend the boundary or “dividing”’ 
line between the provinces of Virginia and North 
Carolina, in the accomplishment of which he suc- 
cessfully braved the rough conditions of the fron- 
tier. Out of this developed two results, both of 
which were pleasing to Byrd. One was the acqui- 
sition of title to a vast amount of good land which, 
together with his other holdings, made him, at his 
death, possessed of more than a hundred thousand 
acres. The other sequel was found in his two writ- 
ings, the “History,” and the “Secret History,” of 
the Dividing Line.** 

Also, for the purposes of this paper, some men- 
tion must be made of the famous library. There 
is ample testimony to the use which he permitted 
others to make of his books and manuscripts. 
the care of the library he employed a young cleric. 


For 


81 For Byrd’s publications and also his Secret Diaries 
see Beatty, Richmond C., and William J. Mulloy, W1l- 
liam Byrd’s natural history of Virginia; or, The newly 
discovered Eden (edited and translated from a German 
version), Richmond, Va., Dietz press, 1940; Wright, 
Louis B., and Marion Tinling, The secret diary of Wil- 
liam Byrd of Westover, 1709-1712, Richmond, Va., Dietz 
press, 1941; and Woodfin, Maude H., and Marion Tin- 
ling, Another secret diary of William Byrd of Westover, 
for the years 1739-1741, Richmond, Va., Dietz 
1942. 

32 Boyd, William K., William Byrd’s histories of the 
dividing line betwixt Virginia and North Carolina, 
Raleigh, N. C. Hist. Commission, 1929. Supplement- 
ing this study is Miss Woodfin’s, Thomas Jefferson and 
William Byrd’s manuscript histories of the dividing line, 
William and Mary Quart. ser. 3, 1: 363-373, 1944; 2: 
63-70, 1945. 


press, 
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But neither Byrd himself, nor his contemporaries, 
left any description of the library or of the rarities 
contained therein. All, or nearly all, that we know 
of the Westover books is derived from a later 
manuscript catalogue. Exactly when this was pre- 
pared is not known, but in all probability it was 
completed long after the death of William Byrd. 

The Catalogue, to which we shall hereafter refe1 
as the “Westover-Stretch Catalogue” was first de 
scribed by the noted collector, Lyman C. Draper, 
who examined it in 1851 as a “three quire quarto 
volume, gilt-edged and gilt red morocco binding, 
on the back ‘Westover Library’ :—Title page, ‘A 
Catalogue of the Books in the Library at West- 
over, belonging to William Byrd, Esq.—J. Stretch 
fecit.”’ 

()n the title page is written in pencil “Wm. Mac- 
Kenzie bought from N. G. Dufief, bookseller” ; but 
the date of the purchase is not given. This volume 
constituted one of a gift of five hundred volumes 
presented to the Library Company of Philadelphia 
by MacKenzie in 1828. It is still among the 
treasures of the Library Company in the Ridgway 
Library on South Broad Street 

Mr. Stretch had made or been given some at- 
tempt at classification. The main divisions were: 

I—History, Voyages, Travels, etc. 
I1—Law, Trials, etc. 

111—Physies, ete. 

1V—Entertainment, Poetry, Translations, etc. 
V—Divinity, ete 

Vi—French Books, Chiefly of entertainment 

Vil—Classics and other Latin and Greek 

\uthors 


But Mr. Stretch undertook to impose upon this 
other bases of classification, namely the number of 
the cases, which ran to fifteen with eight additional 
lettered cases, A—H inclusive. Then each shelf in 
each case was noted, and the volumes listed, for 
each shelf, as to size. The result is that we have 
History, Voyage, Travels Case No. 3 lowest shelf 
folio or Case A, Fifth shelf duodecimo 

The books reflected Byrd’s tastes, including 
those on the side which we would now call scien 
tific. Perhaps two hundred works, many of them 
in Latin, could be described as medical; and a 
larger number lay in the general field of natural 
science. 

Noteworthy is the number of publications of 
learned societies, for example the Histoire de 
!’ Académie des Sciences in twenty-six volumes, the 
Acta Eruditorum, 1682-1722 in forty-three vol- 
umes, and, of particular interest to this paper, the 
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Philosophical Transactions of the Royal Society. 
Concerning this last, which was listed under his- 
tory, travels, etc., we shall later have more to say.** 

Of Byrd's son, the third to bear the name Wil- 
liam, much that is good could be said. But, for the 
limited purpose of this paper, the one outstanding 
fact to be considered is that he was responsible for 
the sale and dispersion of the Westover Library. 
Though he was endowed with ability, and though 
his inherited wealth and position brought him to 
the Governor’s Council, his fatal passion for gam- 
bling wrecked his career, while the divided loy- 
alties that developed with the Revolutionary period 
brought to him a degree of frustration too great 
for him to bear. He died by his own hand at the 
beginning of 1777, leaving his children, his estate, 
and his debts to his second wife, Mary Willing, 
daughter of Charles Willing of Philadelphia. 

In compliance with the terms of her late hus- 
band’s will, Mary Willing Byrd in December, 
1777, advertised, as executrix, in the Virginia 
Gazette that the library would be sold. Reference 
was made to printed catalogues which might be 
seen 


At Messrs. Dixon & Hunter’s in Williamsburg, and 
at most of the Book Sellers upon the Continent and 
also at Westover where the library may be viewed, 
and the executrix will treat with those who are in- 
clined to purchase the whole. 


The final record as to the library, on the side of 
the Byrd family, was made in the account of the 
executrix, wherein, as of March 1778, is the 
notation: 


3In the Virginia Historical Register and Literary 
Advertiser 4: 87-90, 1851, is a letter from Charles Camp- 
bell, the Virginia antiquary, dated March 17, 1851, com- 
municating Lyman C. Draper’s descriptions of the “Cata- 
logue of the Westover Library, in the Philadelphia Li 
brary.” As to this, see also the article, Correspondence 
between Charles Campbell and Lyman C. Draper, 1846 
1872, by Lester J. Cappon, in William and Mary Quart., 
ser. 3, 3: 70-116, 1946. At least two copies of the Cata- 
logue have been made. One is in the possession of Wil- 
liam Byrd, Esq., of New York. Another was made for 
the Virginia historian, T. H. Wynne, and this is the 
copy from which Bassett copies in his Writings of Colonel 
William Byrd, 413-433. Probably to economize space, 
Bassett crowded the titles so as to make the reading even 
more difficult than that of the manuscript catalogue in 
Philadelphia. Either Bassett’s copyist or the one from 
whom he copied was occasionally careless, as in the case 
of the Philosophical Transactions. In Bassett’s printing 
the date for the beginning of the Westover set is given 
as 1069, whereas in the original Westover-Stretch Cata- 
logue the date is clearly 1665—the correct date. 
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By amount of Library sold Isaac Zane £2000.*4 


V. THE PHILOSOPHICAL TRANSACTIONS 
COME FROM WESTOVER TO INDE 
PENDENCE SQUARE 
Isaac Zane, Jr.,*° of Frederick County in Vir- 


ginia, was a man of business, wealthy by the stand- 
ards of that day. Proprietor of the Marlboro Iron 
Works, not far from Winchester, he helped to pro- 
vide the Government of Virginia, in the course of 
the Revolutionary War, with shot, cannon, salt- 
pans, and other military equipment. He was also 
engaged in general merchandising, land specula- 


Well educated, 
with no little interest in natural history, he was a 


tion, and in dealings in money. 
friend of both Jefferson and Madison. Pennsyl- 
vania born, he had come down the Valley from 
Philadelphia, in which city his father, Isaac, Sr., 
and his brother-in-law, John Pemberton, both were 
prominent Friends. He himself had departed from 
the standards of the Quakers, but he continued to 
be friendly, and, on occasion, helpful to them. He 
was closely connected in business with John Pem- 
berton. For many years he was one of the repre- 
sentatives of Frederick County in the House of 
Burgesses and later in the House of Delegates; 
after 1781 he represented the County of Shenan- 
doah. At just what time Col. Zane caused the 
books of the Westover library to be taken to Phil- 
In the autumn of 1781, 
they were put on sale in that city “piece meal,” as 


adelphia, is not known. 


the hands of the cele- 
brated book auctioneer, Robert Bell. \s to the 
quantity thus sold in 1781-1782 there is no record. 
In 1782, however, a list was made of the books 
still unsold and each book on this list was “valued,” 
i.e., given a definite price. Also short titles were 
given to the books with much more care than in 
the Westover-Stretch Catalogue. The Catalogue 
was broken down into folios, quartos, octavos, and 


a contemporary put it, at 


duodecimos. The selling was now entrusted to 

4 Will of Colonel William Byrd, Third, with Notices 
of Him and other Members of his Family, Virginia Mag. 
of Hist. and Biog. 9: 80-88, 1901-1902. I have not yet 
been able to locate the record of the account of the ex- 
ecutrix either at Charles City County Courthouse or at 
the Virginia State Archives. Probably the printed cata- 
logues were based on the Westover-Stretch Catalogue; 
but no printed copy is known to exist. 

35 The account of Colonel Zane and his relation to the 
Westover books which follows is based chiefly upon an 
examination of the Zane Papers which form part of the 
Coates and Reynell Collection, Hist. Soc. Penna., and of 
the records in the Virginia State Archives in Richmond. 
There is in preparation by the present writer an extended 
account, with full documentation. 
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William Pritchard, another well-known Philadel- 
phia book seller who also maintained a lending 
library. From time to time, he paid over to Zane, 
or to someone who represented him, the sums 
which he collected. By 1791, however, another 
change was made. John Pemberton, the brother 
of Israel and James Pemberton, and like them, a 
very prominent Friend, had married Hannah, the 
sister of Isaac Zane, and for many years had been 
closely associated with Zane in his business affairs. 
Now John Pemberton, failing in an effort to find 
a place in the new building of the Library Com- 
pany where the books might be displayed for sale, 
removed them to his own house where 
were set up for them. Apparently a settlement was 
reached with Pritchard. 

Here, among others, Thomas Jefferson, Secre- 
tary of State, examined the books, and Pemberton 
sent to Zane a list of those which Mr. Jefferson 
would buy if the prices should be reduced. Among 
the books thus listed were volumes of the Philo- 
sophical Transactions. The negotiation was not 
successful, apparently. As late as 1794 Pemberton 
wrote saying “no books sold lately.” By this 
time, Isaac Zane was in poor health; and, after 
a lingering illness, he died in the summer of 1795. 
Earlier in this same year John Pemberton who had 
departed for a long journey in Europe died in a 
distant part of Germany. both his 
estate and that of Isaac Zane had to be settled. 
Zane’s estate was large and valuable, but deeply in- 
volved. It was many years before Sarah Zane, his 


shelves 


Therefore 


sister, was able to complete the distribution of the 
estate. In his will Zane did not refer to the books 
in Philadelphia. The inventory of his estate made 
before his death included books “in the room above 
the parlour” in his house in Frederick County, but 
did not list these either by number or title. The 
valuation would indicate a considerable quantity. 
The inventory made no mention of the books in 
the care of John Pemberton. 

It has previously been stated that, on the basis 
of our present knowledge we can only conjecture 
as to the way in which Dr. Franklin’s books passed 
from the hands of Robert Morris, Jr., into those 
of N. G. Dufief. Equally unsettled is the manner 
in which the Westover Transactions passed out of 
the house of John Pemberton, and found their way 
to Dufief’s bookstore.*® But as to the Byrd books 


86 With regard to Volumes 5-30, 1670-1719, of the 
Philosophical Transactions—the second purchase—the 
bookplate is, of course, good evidence that these came 
from the library of William Byrd. But this is not the 
only proof, for it is possible to trace the larger part of 
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one thing is certain. They were not part of Dr. 
Franklin's library, at least in the Doctor’s life time. 
For Franklin died in 1790, and the Philosophical 
Transactions from Westover were in Pemberton’s 
possession in 1791. Neither could they have been 
in the possession of William Temple Franklin, for 
he had gone to France in 1790 

Notwithstanding the purchases in 1801 of the 
Franklin and the Byrd volumes, respectively, there 
remained, besides minor deficiencies, the two 
major gaps in the set or file of the Philosophical 
lransactions of the Royal Society. There still 


them from Westover to the house of John Pemberton, 
though we cannot now bridge the gap between Pemberton 
and Dufief. The Westover-Stretch Catalogue listed the 
Philosophical Transactions under the category “History, 
etc.,” as follows 


“Fourth & Fifth Shelves Quarto” 

“Philosophical Transactions from 1665 to 1719 21 vols 
vol 1 to 8 inclusive 8 vols 
vols 6, 7. 8 3 vols 
1665-1685 inclusive 8 vols 

In all 40 vols.” 


In the “valued” catalogue of Isaac Zane they are listed 
among the quartos thus: 


[No. of [Value 


item | [ Vols.] [Short Title] in £s d] 
“87 29 Philosophical Transac 
tions from 1665 to 
1719 29 vols 15 - 
RS 8 The same _  Abridg’d 
8 vols. 5 . 
89 3 The same ditto 


6, 7 & 8th Vols oe 


In the Pemberton-Jefferson list we find mention of part 
of them: 


“Ss Philosophical 


Transactions 29 vols £15” 


\ comparison of the entry in the Westover-Stretch Cata- 
logue with that in the Zane Catalogue reveals the same 
number of volumes—forty—in each. But the compiler 
of the Zane list, working with somewhat more care than 
Mr. Stretch, observed that the last two groups were made 
up of the Abridgements, not the original Philosophical 
Transactions. These groups the Zane compiler listed in 
reverse order from that of Stretch: No. 89 in the Zane 
list is the third group in the Stretch count, and Zane’s 
No. 88 is the fourth. Further, the Zane cataloguer com- 
bined into one group of twenty-nine the first two groups 
of the Stretch Catalogue (twenty-one and eight volumes, 
respectively). But in so doing the Zane cataloguer ob- 
scured the fact that the first eight volumes were dupli 
cated. In other words, the Westover library had two 
sets of the first eight volumes of the Philosophical Trans 
actions, Obviously it was the same twenty-nine volumes 
which were offered by John Pemberton to Mr. Jefferson 
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were wanting the volumes before 1670 and the vol- 
umes issued between 1719 and 1744. It took a 
long time to acquire these ; but the patient Vaughan 
could wait. The later gap was easier to fill in; but 
it was not until 1836 that the Society finally man- 
aged to supply, through Vaughan, the first four 
volumes.*? 


At the end of his life John Vaughan, collaborat 
ing with Jared Sparks, was instrumental in secur- 
ing from the Fox family of Philadelphia the Philo- 
sophical Society’s greatest manuscript collection, 
the papers of Benjamin Franklin. In the present 
essay, it has been shown that it was to the initia- 
tive of Vaughan, in large part, that the Society 
undertook to fill out its set of the Royal Society’s 
Philosophical Transactions through the purchase 
at the Dufief sale of the volumes that had been in 
the libraries of Dr. Franklin and William Byrd of 
Westover respectively. As a conclusion to this 
paper, there may be quoted a fine statement made 
by John Vaughan which reveals the farsighted 
view which he had of the part which the library of 
the Society might play in the world of scholarship. 

Writing from Philadelphia, June 4, 1824,°* John 
Vaughan informed Mr. Jefferson that the first 
printed catalogue of the library of the American 
Philosophical Society was in press, made an antici- 
patory apology for whatever shortcomings the cat- 
alogue might have, and told Mr. Jefferson that he 
had placed the name of the latter amongst the sub- 
scribérs. In the letter are found these words: 


When we consider that after the Revolutionary 
War, about 150 vol. constituted our whole library, 
it is matter of congratulation that we have increased 
the number to about 6000 vols. [Considering ?] the 
great extent of our collection in the transactions of 
foreign Scientific Societies, the various works of 
great value in foreign languages, we cannot but feel 
grateful for the liberality which has so largely en- 
riched our library, beyond our own means, and we felt 
it as a duty to make our riches known to the country. 
We hope it will stimulate other public societies to 
follow our example, and be the only means we have 


\ clue afforded by a document in the Zane Papers 
led recently to the discovery in the library of the Pennsyl- 
vania Hospital of the missing Volumes 1-4 of the Philo- 
sophical Transactions, together with volumes of Abridge- 
ments, 1719-1733, bearing the Westover bookplate. Prob- 
ably the presence of these volumes in the Hospital li- 
brary was quite unknown to Vaughan and the Committee. 

8 Jefferson Papers, Div. of Manuscripts, Lib. of Con- 
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of embodying the knowledge of the bibliographical 
stock of our country, now widely scattered, and which 
never can be collected as in Europe in very large 
If the books are anywhere in the country, 
and we know where they are, the means of consulting 


masses. 
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Our toederative 
gov', both for making and executing laws, brings 
t¢ 


them are not difficult to command. 


gether from all parts a constantly changing body 
of the most enlightened enquiring men of the country, 
and renders communication easy. 





Fic. 4. 


John Vaughan. 




































THE AMERICAN SKETCHBOOKS OF CHARLES-ALEXANDRE LESUEUR ' 





GILBERT CHINARD 


Protessor of French Literature, Princeton University 


It may be remembered that the extraordinary 
collection of the “American sketchbooks” filled with 
’ French naturalist, 
Lesueur, during his stay in the United States, 
from 1816 to 1837, was first called to the atten 
tion ot Waldo (y 
Leland in a report printed in the Mississippi Val 
ley Historical Review (June 1923). More re 
cently, Lesueur sketches have been studied by Mr. 


R. W. G. 


Intiquarian Society for 


hundreds of drawings by the 


\merican historians by Dr. 


Vail in the Proceedings of the American 
April 1938. 


includes an extensive bibliography 


This essay 
y and a vivid 
hographical sketch of the painter-naturalist who, 
during the twenty years he spent in America, re- 
corded the American scene in its various aspects, 
from the streets of Philadelphia, the mansions of 
Germantown, the settlement of New Harmony to 
the dives frequented by the Mississippi boatmen. 

Following Dr. Leland’s discovery of the draw- 
ings in the Musée-Bibliotheque of Le Havre, 803 
sketches and watercolors were photographed 
through the care of Dr. HHomer Gage of Worcester, 
and a set of positive prints was presented to the 
\merican Antiquarian Society. For some unex 
plained reason however, only part of the drawings 
was thus reproduced. They are listed with some 
of the unreproduced drawings in the essay of Mr. 


Vail The death of Dr. 


and the war necessarily put a stop to any attempt 


mentioned above Gage 
to obtain a more complete record of the collection 
at Le 


been subjected to heavy aerial bombing, that, dur- 


Havre. It was known that the city had 
ing the weeks preceding the Normandy landing 
and the ensuing battles, practically all the munici 
pal buildings and monuments had been demolished 
that the Museum had turned 
empty shell gutted by fire and explosives 


and been into an 


Che portrait of Lesueur reproduced here (fig. 1) was 
painted by Charles Willson Peale and presented to the 
\cademy of Natural Sciences of Philadelphia in 1818 as 
letter written by Peale to Rev. 
February 14, 1818: “I have put into the Mu 
portrait of Mr. Le Sueur who perhaps has the 
most Knowledge of Natural History of any man living. 
He with others Boneparte to New 
Holland to explore those regions where he remained 4 
American 
He is an excellent drafts 
Library of the 


appears in a 
Allison, 


scum a 


Burgess 


some was sent by 


making engravings of 
at present on fishes 

(Peale papers in the 

Philosophical Society.) 


years. He is now 


subjects 


man.” American 
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Definite information on the fate of the Lesueur 
collection was received only during the summer of 
1947. Then it was learned that the scientific col- 
lections brought back by Lesueur from his travels 
in Australia and America had been annihilated, 

ut that the curator had been able to pack and 

nd to a place of safety the drawings and all the 
inanuscript material. At that time, however, con- 
ditions were such in Le Havre that it 
possible to obtain more than the assurance that the 
drawings had been preserved. 

During the winter of 1947-1948 the Library 
Committee, apprized of the situation and anxious 
not only to preserve but to make better known 
\merican history, de 
cided to appropriate the sum necessary to have 
microfilms made of the Lesueur drawings. Fur- 
ther information received at the beginning of the 
spring of last year permitted ascertaining that 


was not 


these precious records of 


the manuscript collection boxed in strong sea 
chests had been temporarily housed in the Abbey 
of Graville, situated on a high cliff overlooking the 
estuary of the Seine, a few miles from Le Havre. 
Miraculously enough the Abbey itself had been 
spared although the cemetery surrounding it was 
pitted with bomb craters and strewn with broken 
and overthrown funeral monuments. 
When the municipal authorities and the curator 
of the destroyed Museum, Professor A. Maury, 


slabs 


were informed of the project of the American 
Philosophical Society to make a complete micro- 
film of Lesueur’s American sketchbooks, they were 
most Coo] erative. 
could do. 
able in Le Havre and there was practically no 
building where the collection could be taken to be 
unpacked Finally a semi-vacant 
room was found in the new Ecole Municipale des 


However, there was little they 
No microfilming apparatus was avail- 


and = studied. 
Beaux-Arts and permission was graciously given 


to make the microfilms. The next step was to 


procure the necessary photographic apparatus, 
since the municipal authorities were unwilling -to 
send the material to Paris there to be photo- 
graphed. In this emergency, a Paris photogra 
pher, Mr. Georges Bennett, undertook, with typi 
cally French ingeniousness, to knock together a 
microfilming machine which could be readily trans- 


ported to Le Havre. Under conditions far from 
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Lesueur by C. W. Peale. (Courtesy of the Academy of Natural Sciences of Philadelphia.) 
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iceal, in a room poorly lighted, in the midst of the 
pitiful remnants of what was once a rich collec- 
tion of minerals, the boxes were opened, the 
\merican material was sorted out and microfilmed. 
A positive was presented to the City of Le Havre; 
the negative is now deposited in the Library of the 
\merican Philosophical Society. It has not yet 
heen completely processed and the detailed study 
of the material will necessarily have to be post- 
poned until the microphotographs are enlarged and 
classified. 

In more than one sense the opening of the sea 
chests was like a treasure trove. 

First of all, it appeared that Dr. Leland had not 
had communication of all the American material 
in the collection and that important documents and 
manuscripts had been overlooked by previous in- 
vestigators. ‘The total collection was considerably 
richer than had been suspected and even a sum- 
mary inventory would have required days and per- 
haps weeks of careful sorting. 


\s far as a rapid and very incomplete survey 


reveals, the collection consists of the following 
items : 


1. A sketchbook dealing with England and two 
at least containing water colors and drawings of 
the West Indies where Lesueur stopped on his 
journey to America. 
with 


\nother sketchbook dealing 
South of 
have 


Lesueur’s travels in the France. 


These as far as we know never been re- 


| rm ddiuced 
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2. Several documents dealing with Lesueur’s 
stay in America and particularly in Philadelphia. 
(Of special interest to the Society are Lesueur’s 
diplomas received from the American Philosophi- 
cal Society, the Academy of Natural Sciences of 
Philadelphia, the Societas Medica Philadelphiensis, 
the Maclurean Lyceum. 

Several sketchbooks dealing with the American 
scene and containing, in addition to the sketches 
proper, a number of pages filled with comments and 
notes permitting identification of the drawings or 
containing notations on the fauna and geology of 
a number of spots on the Ohio and the Mississippi. 
Of special interest are the notes on the cliff at 
Natchez which seems to have attracted particularly 
Lesueur’s attention, perhaps because it reminded 
him of the cliffs of his native Normandy. The 
drawings themselves have not yet been counted; 
their number may be roughly estimated from 
fourteen to fifteen hundred. it must be admitted 
that most of the best sketches have been photo- 
graphed by Dr. Gage and are in the Worcester 
collection. Almost an equal number consist of 
very rapid sketches, made with light pencil traits, 
like mere notes taken by the artist, later to be com- 
pleted at leisure. Their artistic value is probably 
slight ; their documentary value which may be con- 
siderable has yet to be ascertained. 

In this respect, it must be observed that Lesueur 
sketches are often the closest approximation which 
may be found to a snapshot made with a photo- 
aphic camera. He worked with lightning speed, 


gr 


Ecole sur la route de Philadelphie. 
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taking care to note to the minute the time of the day 
when the sketch was made, the condition of the 
sky, the color of some particular spot, sometimes 


even the temperature. These graphic records 
present a curious contrast with the dryness and 
awkwardness of the manuscript notes. Lesueur 
himself admitted that he could not write, but he 
was a master with a drawing pencil and his paint 
box. 

In going through the sketchbooks, it was noted 
that some of them were rebound, probably after 
Lesueur’s death, without due attention being paid 
to the proper sequence and chronological order. 
Although Mr. Vail has done pioneer work which 


CHARLES-ALEXANDRE LESUEUR 


(Courtesy of the Museum du Havre.) 


cannot be too highly praised, there is still need 
of further classification and identification. 

Since the microfilms were made, two more 
sketchbooks were discovered by Professor Maury. 
Mr. Bennett has moved more his micro- 
filming apparatus to Le Havre and we may con- 
fidently hope that record of this new material will 
soon be in the Library. 


once 


3. This however was not the most surprising 
Historically the American sketchbooks 
are invaluable; artistically they are far surpassed 
by the drawings and watercolors on vellum made 
by Lesueur when, in 1799, he accompanied Baudin 
and Péron in their scientific expedition to Aus- 


disce very. 
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\ltogether there are than fifteen 
hundred drawings and sketches of scenes on board 
the Géographe, of fishes, birds, quadrupeds, and 
Among these over two hundred pictures 


on vellum would suffice to place Lesueur in the 


tralia. more 


plants. 
first rank among the painter-naturalists. Origi- 
nally they were intended as illustrations for the 
voyages of Péron but only a few of them have ever 
been reproduced. No printing or photographic 
process can do justice to the freshness and trans- 
parency of the colors, to the depth of these repre- 
sentations of sea life, made by an artist whose eyes 
been able to see through marine 


seem to have 


animals and to distinguish their internal organs, 
[ still alive. 

Edouard 
Herriot in a page which can be no more translated 


from the sea and 


hey have been described by President 


as they came were 


than the Lesueur’s vellums can be reproduced by 
photography : 
mer a été saisi dans ses 


Chacun de ces fruits de 


détails les plus secrets, jusqu’a ces rangs de perles, 
d'un orient prestigieux, qui encerclent les bras de la 
Méduses filaments 


couleur d’azur, ou couronnées de boucles noires, ou 


cruelle étoile de mer. irisées a 


panachées de vert, ou terminées par des fleurs, ou 


bien ourlées de broderies, et parfois lumineuses ; 


asteries ecarlates, bleues avec des ventouses 


orangees, 


violettes: eétres mystéerieux placés sur les fragiles 


confins de la vie animale et de la vie végétale; 


anémones a collerettes changeantes autour desquelles 
e nouent et se dénouent, selon le courant, des rubans 


d'or vif ou de pourpre; éponges en bouquets ou a 


multiples racines; toute cette création si diverse que 


la science ne la peut définir et si mouvante que l’art 
a, cette fois seulement, fixé les nuances de ses nuances ; 


toute cette féecondation dont les lois, si elles nous 
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étaient pleinement révélées, nous livreraient les secrets 
de l’etre, le passage de la gelée primitive a la vie, la 
naissance de la cellule. [La Porte Océane, 44. 
1932. | 


Paris, 


An attempt has been made to reproduce a few 
of the watercolors and vellums in color photo- 
graphs. The films are being processed and if the 
results ‘are: satisfactory an effort will be made to 
obtain a complete record of these extraordinary 
documents. 

This report of progress cannot be concluded 
without mention of the fact that the initiative of 
the American Philosophical Society had the happy 
result of reminding both the municipal authorities 
of Le Havre and the French Government recon- 
struction agencies of the existence of an artistic 
and scientific treasure. 
Lesueur 


Following our request, the 
were transferred from the 
damp crypt of Graville to a vault where they are 
protected from fire hazards and damages caused 
by humidity. The Museum built by Lesueur is 
beyond repairs; all the geological and zoological 
specimens brought back by him from his travels 
have been reduced to ashes and dust. Of all the 
rich collections presented by Normand travelers 
to the Museum of their native city, the only rem- 
nants are the carbonized skull of a rhinoceros, half 
an elephant tusk, and unidentified fragments of 
calcined mineral specimens dug out f 


documents 


from the 
But all has not been 
lost’ since the Lesueur drawings have been pre- 
served. It may be safely predicted that the new 
Museum will be rebuilt around them and that they 
will constitute the precious nucleus of the new 
collections. 


debri¥ by Professor Maury. 
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On September 11, 1777, the Rev. Henry Mel- 
chior Muhlenberg, then living at Trappe, Pennsyl- 
vania, wrote in his Journal: “This morning we 
heard heavy and long continued cannonading some 
thirty miles away on Brandywine Crick. 

A few hours later he added: “Now prepare thy- 
self, Pennsylvania, to meet the Lord thy God!” 


’’ 


The Pastor was a badly frightened man, and he 
had cause to be. He knew that this was the battle 
for Philadelphia and that the Americans had lost 
it. He knew that he, as a prominent leader among 
the Germans who formed so considerable a portion 
of the population of Pennsylvania, would be 
watched by the British, especially since he had ac- 
cepted the authority of the new republic. Once the 
British were in Philadelphia, they would have him 
within reach, since Trappe was only twenty-six 
miles away on the Great Road to Reading. He 
may have had a premonition of what he was soon 
to know with certainty, that some among the enemy 


‘The dilemma of Henry Melchior Muhlenberg, who 
chose the difficult path of neutrality during the American 
Revolution, has been thoroughly well presented by Dr. 
Henry Melchior Muhlenberg 
and the American Revolution, Church History 11 (4), 
December 1942. 

The present paper attempts to show the crisis in his 
life which that dilemma precipitated during the winter 
and spring of 1777-1778. 


Theodore G. Tappert in: 


The records now available are ample enough to allow 
the unfolding of motive, incident, critical turn, and de- 
nouement, without at any point losing the support of 
documented history. For the biographical details here 
assembled, I have had recourse principally to the still un- 
published section of Muhlenberg’s Journal, some parts of 
which I have read in the original pages, but for most 
of which I am indebted to Dr. Tappert’s and Dr. Dober- 
stein’s translation in manuscript and to the German 
transcripts of the Rev. Karl Schild. I wish to thank Dr. 
Luther D. Reed, Librarian, and the staff of the Krauth 
Memorial Library for permission to use, and assistance 
in using, the Muhlenberg correspondence preserved in the 
Lutheran Archives at the Mount Airy Lutheran Theo 
logical Seminary. I am deeply indebted, also, to Mrs. 
Jesse Wagner and Mr. Frederick Nicolls, both of Read- 
ing, for access to their private collections of Muhlenberg 
family papers. Permission to microfilm these last has 
been generously given by Mrs. Wagner and Mr. Nicolls 
to the Library of the American Philosophical Society. 
The research was carried out with the assistance of grants 
from the Penrose Fund of the 
Society. 


\merican Philosophical 
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were determined to get their hands on him and 
hang him as an “arch rebel.” 

His anxieties were not only for himself. There 
were many dependent on him: in the first place, 
that section of the general public which looked to 
him as their church leader for guidance in a time 
of political perplexity; then, numbers of refugees 
from Philadelphia, who made his home a stopping 
place on their flight into the country; and, finally, 
the members of his own family, some of whom, 
with careers interrupted and homes broken up in 
Philadelphia, New York, and Woodstock, Va., had 
fled to “Daddy Muhlenberg”’ for security. 

Among these latter there were, to begin with, 
Hannah, wife of the Pastor’s eldest son, Peter 
(“our general,” as the family called him), and 
their child Henry, not quite two years old. 

Peter himself was with the American army. He 
had been the first of the family to take up the cause 
of the colonies. Always impulsive, he had early 
come under the spell of Patrick Henry in Virginia, 
where Peter had a church. He became chairman 
of the Committee of Safety and Correspondence 
in Dunmore County, went up as a delegate to the 
Virginia Convention, and was by that body ap- 
pointed a colonel to raise troops among the Ger- 
mans of the Shenandoah Valley for the Eighth Vir- 
ginia Regiment. He was by nature a man of ac- 
tion, uncomplicated in his motives, utterly honest, 
quick in decision, and impatient of hesitation in 
others—especially, as appears in his correspond- 
ence with his brother Frederick, the citizens of 
New York, a city, as he wrote, “which must be 
purged with Fire, before ever it is cleaned from 
Toryism; may there be none to pity it.” 

During the weeks before and after the Battle of 
Brandywine (in which engagement he played a 
gallant part, delaying Cornwallis’s victorious ad- 
vance until the approach of darkness saved the 
American army from annihilation) the family 
never knew at what moment he might pop in on 
them, seeking a good bed for the night and ex- 
changing news of the war for news of the family. 

Frederick Augustus, the second son, was there 
with his family. At the outbreak of the war, Fred- 


2 Frederick Muhlenberg to Peter Muhlenberg, March 


(?), 1776. Diary of Frederick Muhlenberg, 86-94, Trin- 
ity Lutheran Church, Reading, Pa. 
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erick had been living in New York. He had a 
good church and little desire to mix himself in 
politics. He disapproved of Peter’s belligerence 
and his Virginia rhetoric. When Peter wrote to 
him that, if the Tories won, he would either “die 
the death of a dog” or go and “live among the 
savages,” Frederick told him not to worry: he 
would keep a position open for him in New York 
as a sexton. 

For a time, Frederick had found himself in the 
same dilemma as his father. He hated the arro- 
gance of some of the Loyalists, and at the same 
time he disliked the excesses of the Liberty Boys. 
But when in 1775 a British frigate dropped shells 
into New York and Frederick was constrained to 
send his wife and children, among some fifteen 
hundred other refugees, for safety outside of the 
city, his mind was made up. Those who made his 
wife a refugee made an enemy of Frederick. 
When the British finally occupied New York the 
next year, Frederick betook himself to his father’s 
home at Trappe. 

Henry Ernestus, the third son, also was there. 
That is to say, at the time of Brandywine he was 
flitting back and forth between “the Trappe” and 
Philadelphia, unwilling to leave the city and at the 
same time fiercely determined not to work with the 
invader. When the British finally took possession 
of the city, he left it and stayed away—though he 
did not mind getting a copy of Linnaeus’ Philos- 
ophia Botanica passed through the British lines 
(with the help of his sister, Peggy), and beginning 
with it his famous career in American botany. 

Then there was the romantic Polly, who had 
shocked the family by her elopement a few years 
before, and of course her husband, Mr. Swaine. 

Francis Swaine, originally from Cork, was a 
gentleman who cut a figure. He is remembered 
kindly now as General Swaine of the peace-time 
militia. But when we meet him in the Muhlenberg 
circle at the time of-the Battle of Brandywine, 
“Major” Swaine of Brigadier General Peter Muhl 
enberg’s staff has just withdrawn from the service, 
having been court-martialed and sentenced to be 
reprimanded in General Orders for “repeated neg- 
lect of duty.” The incident seems to have bothered 
him little, for we find him afterwards frequently 
visiting the camp when not visiting his relatives in 
town or country, and riding off hither and yon to 
bring back reports to all and sundry of this and 
that. He had entered the family through marriage 
with Polly, much to the family’s distaste. The 
boys prophesied an early death for him, but he 
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outlived them all. He had an infectious friendli- 
ness about him that in time captivated the rest of 
the family as it had already captivated Polly. At 
the same time he had a distinctly genteel manner, 
easy but superior, which constrained them all to 
call him “Mr. Swaine.” He gave the family some- 
thing to laugh at, and at the same time he gave 
them tone. 

Henry Melchoir Muhlenberg himself, the head 
of the family, was not at this time the dynamic fig- 
ure the church histories have made familiar to us. 
The title by which he is best known, the Patriarch 
of the Lutheran Church in America, conveys no 
impression of the toiling life of a saddle-bag 
preacher which had been his for many years after 
his arrival in America, and which had at last so 
worn him down that now, at the age of sixty-six, 
he had little joy left in living. 

But there was nothing feeble about his mind and 
will. To pursue the course he had charted for 
himself, through the troubled waters of the Revo- 
lution, took resolution and nerve, both of which he 
had in abundance. He was, of course, too keen a 
man to be indifferent to the struggle. But he 
tried, in its early stages at least, to be dispas- 
sionate and to see both sides. As late as 1775 he 
believed that the differences could be quietly and 
reasonably adjusted—if people would only recall 
what it was they had originally been quarreling 
about. He thought it was the frayed ends of the 
dispute, the accidental circumstances, and _ the 
reprisal-breeding reprisals that inflamed men’s 
minds and incited to bloodshed. But, as the quar- 
rel deepened and the guns began to roar, he became 
convinced that the burden of responsibility for 
the disaster lay with the mother country. It was 
she who had lost her temper and taken action that, 
considering the climate of America, as he said, and 
the temperament of its people, made going back 
impossible and war inevitable. 

Tom Paine’s Common Sense, which he read in 
a German translation, helped him to make up his 
mind; and, when he sent a copy of this pamphlet 
to his son-in-law, the Rev. Emanuel Schultze of 
Tulpehocken (father of the John Andrew Shulze 
who was to be twice Governor of Pennsylvania), 
he wrote, “The young people are right in fight- 
ing for their God-given native liberties.” 

But, even so, he did not wish actively to take 
sides. Both as a servant of God whose duty was to 
heal wounds rather than to inflict them, and as a 


>H. M. Muhlenberg to Emanuel Schultze, March 7, 
1776. Frederick Nicolls Collection, Reading, Pa. 
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practical statesman of the Lutheran Church who 
found it expedient to avoid doing anything that 
would cause whichever side came out on top in 
the civil war (he was frankly unsure of the out- 
come) to take reprisals on the institution of which 
he was the head, he strove to be neutral. That this 
would be difficult, he knew very well. But, having 
chosen his course, he stubbornly adhered to it, 
committing himself to God’s care. That he prayed 
for both sides there can be no question. But 
equally there can be no question that he believed 
God lent a more attentive ear to the American half 
of his prayers. 

Among his many worries in the fall of 1777, 
not the least was the condition of his wife, Anna 
Maria. She had the falling sickness. Though she 
was strong and buoyant on her good days (it was 
easy to see from which side of the family came 
the spirit and dash of Peter and Polly), Henry 
Melchior never knew when one of her epileptic 
attacks might seize her. Paroxysms came on her 
sometimes in the kitchen. He feared she might 
fall into the fire. Once in falling she upset a pot 
of boiling water over her face and chest. It was 
months before she recovered from these burns. 

Their youngest daughter, Sally (Maria Salome), 
was at hand to help. But she was at this time only 
eleven years old and not strong enough to take 
much of the burden off her mother and father. 

This was the household that listened to the guns 
of Brandywine, and knew that Washington’s 
beaten army (the news spread fast), with its ill- 
clad, ill-fed, and ill-disciplined troops, could af- 
ford them no sure protection against the cruelties 
of civil war. 

The dreaded climax of the summer had come. 
The enemy, in Henry Melchior’s expressive 
phrase, were now “in the heart and bowels of 
Pennsylvania.” They were about to take the 
capital city. The Pastor himself had long fore- 
seen this event. As early as March of that year, 
in anticipation of Pennsylvania’s becoming “‘the 
rubbish heap,” as he called it, “of this wretched 
war,” he had thought of forsaking Pennsylvania, 
as Peter advised him to do, and taking a farm in 
Virginia, near Peter’s place in the Shenandoah 
Valley. Here he would find quiet, safety, and 
comfort. There was plenty to eat in Virginia. 
Here a man could still “fry his bacon in butter.” 

3ut he decided against it. 
hated to leave his home. For another, he was 
afraid of what travel might do to Anna Maria in 
her present condition. And he was afraid of Anna 


For one thing, he 
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Maria herself, who was hysterical and difficult to 
deal with. She would not go. 

Sut there was another reason for his hesita- 
tion, and we must keep it in mind if we are to un- 
derstand his subsequent conduct. He did not 
think it right to leave his flock like a hireling, as 
he said, in time of danger. His flight would have a 
bad effect on local morale. Though he nowhere 
says it quite precisely, it is apparent he thought 
his remaining at his post in Augustus Church at 
Trappe was one way in which he could help his 
cause without breaking his strict 
neutrality. 


son’s own 

To understand the final crisis when it came, and 
the strange methods the Pastor took to meet it, it 
is necessary for us to know something of the un- 
ceasing strain exerted upon a sickly man by the 
military campaign that now swirled past his door- 
step and by the many incidental annoyances that 
accompanied it. 

For a man who liked to have a book and a pen 
in his hand, and a quiet room to work in, there was 
pain as well as distraction in the noise and bustle 
of the crowds that now pressed into the small 
Movement was all about him. On 
Friday, September 12, the day after Brandywine, 
Mr. Swaine rode off to Philadelphia to see what 
was to be seen and hear what was to be heard. 
During the afternoon of the thirteenth, Mr. Swaine 
came back with his news, and in the evening 
Henry Ernestus arrived from the city, accom- 
panied by “his wife and child and maid, . . . his 
parents-in-law, Mr. and Mrs. Hall, and a man- 
servant.” Early on Sunday morning, Frederick 
Augustus and Henry Ernestus went back to Phila- 
delphia to get out Frederick’s parents-in-law, the 
Schaefers. It was a “noisy Sabbath,” as the 
Patriarch wrote in his Journal. There was no end 
to the riding by on the Philadelphia road of 
“chaises, coaches, and freight wagons,” filled with 
refugees. 


parsonage. 


Monday was no quieter. The air was filled with 
the sound of ammunition wagons being taken up 
the road toward Bethlehem, in an effort to save 
the American dmmunition magazine from capture. 
Frederick came back from the 
city with news that the American forces had left 
it. With Frederick was his mother-in-law and a 
wagon full of household goods. 


Toward evening 


Eighteen persons 
slept that night in the parsonage’s eight rooms and 
an attic. Some of the guests moved on next morn- 
ing to safer places, and Henry Melchior himself was 
urged to flee with his wife and daughters. Across 
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the river, he was told, the British army could be 
seen from Trappe with the aid of a field glass. 


“No 


Che American army was also approaching. 
7 > 


“Where the 


two armies do not go, one finds thieves, robbers, 


place is safe,” wrote Muhlenberg. 


and murderers. 

(On September 19 the army crossed 
the Schuylkill Ford, the 
wading up to their waists in swift water, and came 


\merican 


River at Parker's men 
four miles across country to the Philadelphia road, 
which they reached at a point near Muhlenberg’s 
the Washington himself 


passed through Trappe, and all mght long the 


house During night 
Muhlenbergs heard the rumble and clatter of men, 
horses, and guns moving down the road toward 
Swede’s Ford at 
expected to attempt a crossing. 
the 
night,” wrote the Pastor, ** 


Norristown, where Howe was 
There was much 
“At mid 


1 regiment camped on 


knocking at Muhlenberg door 


the street in front of my house. Some vegetables 
and chickens were taken, and a man with a flint 
came to my chamber, demanded bread, etc.” 

On Sunday, the twenty-first, word sped through 
the village that the British army was in motion, 
headed for the ford near Trappe, and would come 
out on the Great Road, as Washington’s army had 
The British had, in 
fact, made such a motion, and in consequence the 
troops, had passed 
through Trappe to watch the lower fords, turned 
back to check the new threat from above. Then 
Howe doubled back, crossed the river at Swede’s 


Ford and other fords, and planted himself between 


done, by Muhlenberg’s house. 


\merican which recently 


the city and Washington's army. 

“O poor Philadelphia!’ wrote Henry Melchior 
in his Journal on Tuesday morning, September 23. 
“It is reported that the British army set out last 
night by moonlight and marched to Philadelphia.” 

On Thursday and Friday, September 25 and 26, 
the Great Road was again flooded with troops. 
The 


through Trappe, to take up a position nearer the 


main American army passed a third time 


city When they were gone, Muhlenberg looked 
about him and saw the effects of what Washington 
described in General Orders on that same Friday 
as “the base and Wicked practice of plundering the 
Inhabitants.” Destruction everywhere, as 
the fields, about 
Trappe had actually been the scene of a battle. 


was 
though gardens, and woods 
His three acres of buckwheat, which had promised 
him fifty bushels against the winter’s needs, had 
suffered like the field described in the Ejightieth 


Psalm: 
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lhe boar out of the wood doth waste it, and the 
wild beast of the field doth devour it. 


Twenty horses and head of cattle had been turned 
loose in it. His ten woodland 
ruined. 

\nd there seemed to be no end. Washington 
threatened death to plunderers, but the ravage 
continued. When the main army moved out, other 
troops, mostly militia, moved in. Soon the coun- 
try looked as if a locusts had 
over it. 

On the first of October, some of the regiments 
stationed in the neightborhood marched off “with 
flying colors.” The remainder of the troops fol- 
lowed next day, all in the direction of the city. 
‘There was an interval of quiet, but not for long. 
Rumor reached the parsonage during the night of 
October 3 (the eve of Germantown) that Wash- 
ington was about to attack the British outposts. 

Karly in the morning the guns began sounding, 
and the family waited for news. It 
enough. 


acres of were 


swarm of been 


came soon 
By afternoon it was known that the 
troops which had marched away so bravely on 
Thursday were streaming back without fanfare. 
The next guns heard at the parsonage were salvos 
fired—endlessly, as it seemed—over the graves of 
the American dead. 

To all Henry Melchior’s worries a new one was 
Communications being cut off, no 
news came out of Philadelphia from Peggy, wife 
of the Rev. Christopher Kuntze, who, though no 
collaborator, had decided to stay in the city and 
look after the Lutheran congregations of St. 
Michael’s and Zion. <A letter Peggy had written 
on September 29 did not reach her father until 
October 24. 

“T simply want to report,’ she wrote, “that all 

of us here are well. . . . Thank God, so far not 
one hair has fallen from anyone’s head, and our 
great fear of fire has been checked to a large ex- 
tent by the very careful provisions of the military 
Mr. Kuntze is fair. 
We have heard of some disturbance caused by the 
your Although still 
dubious about the report, we are nevertheless very 
We wish you could give us some news of 
> 4 


now added. 


and civilian authorities. 


troops in house. we are 
anxious. 
your condition.’ 

The letter had come through underground chan- 
nels. A note added in another hand, without a 
signature but with a mark Henry Melchior was 


intended to recognize, said, ““A letter handed to the 


‘'H. M. Muhlenberg’s Journal, October 24, 1777. 
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Jew on the jill, where the two roads fork, will 
reach me.”’ 

This was Henry Melchior Muhlenberg’s intro- 
duction to the American underground. There- 
after messages were interchanged constantly be- 
tween Peggy and her father. 

For a time after the fall of Philadelphia the 
tension was eased and Pastor Muhlenberg filled 
his Journal with homely and more or less com- 
fortable things: the rising cost of food (more 
homely, perhaps, than comfortable) ; a visit from 
General Peter with particulars of Burgoyne’s de- 
feat; grandchild Betsy’s German measles in Phil- 
adelphia ; the visit of an Indian who had served as 
a volunteer for three years with the American 
army, and now was going home to Shamokin for 
the hunting season on the Susquehanna. 

Sut there were less comfortable things, too: 
rumors of British raids being planned against the 
Trappe, the hostility to his person of some Hessian 
officers, and their determination to capture him as 
a Lutheran renegade and string him up. 

When Muhlenberg heard in December that the 
American army had gone into winter quarters at 
Valley Forge, his fear burst out and he wrote in 
his Journal, “We live now in constant expecta- 
tion of a raid from Philadelphia, because the 
American army has crossed the Schulkiel . . . and 
left the pass open.” 

The last words are unexpected, “left the pass 
open.” In writing thus, Muhlenberg may seem 
to have missed the point of Washington’s strategy. 
We know that Washington had chosen Valley 
Forge for his winter quarters precisely because a 
strong camp so close to the city locked the door on 
General Howe, denying him control of Pennsyl- 
vania’s rich hinterland. The hardships of the men 
at Valley Forge, shivering in their huts, were not 
too high a price to pay for this advantage. Gen- 
eral Peter Muhlenberg, when Washington asked 
his advice on the choice of winter quarters, thought 
first of the comfort of the men, and proposed a line 
extending from Reading through Allentown and 
Bethlehem to Easton, because in these towns suf- 
ficient housing would be available to keep the men 
warm. But Washington chose Valley Forge be- 
cause there he could watch Howe more closely. 

The camp at Valley Forge was only seven 
miles south of Trappe, and lay between it and 
Howe in Philadelphia. Yet Muhlenberg was right 
when he said the pass was left open—open, that is, 
Valley Forge was on the 
wrong side of the river. 
the British Hussars. 


to a raid on Trappe. 
The way was clear for 
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General Peter was sure of that. His brigade 
held the most advanced lines in the camp, near 
Port Kennedy, and he knew every ford on this part 
of the river. But he was well aware that, should 
the British come out on a lightning raid, they could 
easily overrun the Trappe and get back out of 
reach before any effective force could cross the 
river to intercept them. 

It is true, detachments could be, and were, con- 
stantly dispatched across the Schuylkill to “chas- 
tize the Torys,” as Peter expressed it; and an oc- 
casional Tory was hanged—and left hanging, as 
he said, to be “an instructive lesson to others.” 
But such punitive measures could be of little use 
against a determined enemy. 
ber the Trapp,” 
Frederick. 

On the day after Christmas Peter himself rode 
over from camp and did what he could to get his 
parents out and away to safety. He offered to 
take them under his own escort to Tulpehocken. 
His father was almost persuaded to go, but Anna 
Maria refused to stir. 

“Tt is difficult to know what to do,” 
poor husband in his Journal. 

That night at two o’clock, Anna Maria was over- 
taken by the worst paroxysm she had suffered in 
three years. 


“Therefore remem- 


wrote Peter to his brother 


wrote her 


They thought she was going to die. 
Toward morning she recovered, but the question 
of flight had been settled. Anna Maria must 
stay where she was, and her husband would stay 
with her. 

The days passed and no raiders came. Indeed, 
the country around them seemed settling down to 
quiet. On New Years Day, old Andrew Stahl 
brought a letter from Peggy in Philadelphia, 
written only three days before. Things looked 
better there, said Peggy. No soldiers had been 
quartered on them. Worship services were still 
held in St. Michael’s Church: three services each 
Sunday, one in the early morning for the 
Anspachers, and two services, morning and eve- 
ning, for the regular congregation. 

Another letter from Peggy came only two days 
later. It had been written on December 31, and 
wished them a happy New Year. It was all very 
reassuring. 

From what happened afterwards, we may make 
some estimate of what passed at this time through 
the Pastor’s mind. Perhaps the dangers had been 
exaggerated. Perhaps the stories of atrocities 
which Henry Melchior had heard and accepted as 


: Peter Muhlenberg to Frederick Muhlenberg, 1778. 
Frederick Nicolls Collection. 
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true, stories of the wanton burning of churches 
and the killing of ministers, had just been propa- 
ganda. Perhaps the British, whose freedom- 
fostering institutions he had formerly admired, 
had not changed so much and sunk so low as he 
had been led to believe. There were good, re- 
ligious people, Lutherans, no less, even among the 
Hessians, whom report had given such a bad name. 

The high-spirited younger members of the 
family became positively gleeful about the situa- 
tion. Letters penetrated the British lines easily 
enough. Why not they themselves? The girls, 
especially, went into ecstasies over the prospect. 
\fter all, there is such a thing as chivalry in war. 

Polly and Catherine (the wife of Henry 
Krnestus ) conferred with “Caty Graff” of Market 
Street, Philadelphia, who had a few days before 
come out of the city on a visit to the Muhlenbergs 
and who knew the ropes. Together they made 
their plans, with apparently some connivance from 
their men folk. Horses were got ready, a neighbor 
was enlisted to go with them as an escort, and on 
the afternoon of Saturday, January 10, the three 
Rosalinds mounted and set out. 

The neighbor accompanied them to Hickory 
Town, on the Germantown Road, and then left 
them, returning with the horses. Who, if anyone, 
met them and escorted them the rest of the way, 
we do not know. Perhaps it was “the Jew on the 
hill, where the two roads fork” (i.e., Barren Hill). 
At any rate, they continued their journey on foot. 
hat was all the news the family had of them for 
several days. 

Next morning it began to snow, and it con- 
tinued snowing heavily all day. sy night the 
snow was a foot deep. On Monday it lay so 
heavily on the roof that Pastor Muhlenberg en 
gaged two neighbors, as he tells us, “to set fire 
in the chimneys to burn them out.” It was with 
difficulty that, on Tuesday afternoon, Henry 
Ernestus struggled through the snow from New 
Hanover, bringing two horses to send on toward 
Philadelphia to pick up his wife and Polly when 
they came out next day. The roads were dreadful. 
The family was beginning to get uneasy. 

Then, unexpectedly, the same evening, the two 
girls turned up, on foot, exhausted, through the 
snow. They had reason to hurry, for they brought 
frightful news. The British were coming. They 
had learned in the city of a scheme on foot to 
capture old Muhlenberg and hang him. The 
Hessians, especially, it seems, were incensed 
against him, and he need expect no mercy when 
they caught him. 
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‘There was no peace that night in the parsonage. 
What was to be done? Anna Maria would not 
leave home, and her husband would not leave 
Anna Maria. That was settled. But something 
had to done, and quickly. His life was at stake. 
Then an idea came to him. It was suggested by 
a letter Polly had brought from the Kuntzes in 
Philadelphia—an open letter from David Grim, 
an old friend in New York. It was addressed to 
Frederick, Grim’s former pastor, but it contained 
a message for his father. Grim had received, he 
said, Henry Melchior’s letter for the Rev. Mr. 
William Pasche and had sent it on by the boat 
for London. 

Evidently David Grim had access to the British 
authorities. Why not, thought Muhlenberg, 
through Grim present his own case, that of an 
honest neutral, to the British and let them decide 
with full knowledge of the circumstances whether 
it was honorable for them to bring his grey hairs 
to the grave? He sat down and wrote. 

It cannot be argued, let us say at once, that the 
method Henry Melchior Muhlenberg used to save 
himself in this crisis was an altogether wise one. 
The points that could be made against it are too 
obvious to need even mention. But that his course 
was a brave one we can maintain. He might have 
saved himself at any moment by saddling a horse 
and moving farther back into the country, where 
he had plenty of friends ready to receive him. But 
he would neither leave his wife nor take her away 
against her wishes. At the same time he felt a 
man had a duty, as well as a right, to save his life 
if he could do so without hurting anyone else; 
and to save not only his life but, in this case, also 
his reputation. If he were now to be miserably 
and ignominously hanged—and this was the fate 
that seemed to confront him—‘“O what a wounded 
name ... shall live behind me.” 

And so he wrote for British eyes a defense of 
himself. He began with a story an old Scotsman 
had told him about “the Jedbury jury,” which, 
after the accused had been hanged, sat to determine 
“whether the deceased was guilty or not guilty.” 
Henry Melchior thought he had a right to be heard 
before the Hessians strung him up as a rebel. 

He did not conceal sympathy for those who were 
fighting for their liberties. You cannot change 
men’s minds, he warned, by mechanical force. 
“As the soldier said when the corporal drove him 
to church: ‘You can push me in but I can still 
think what I like.’ ” 


6H. M. Muhlenberg’s Journal, January 22, 1778. 
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Despite these latent American sympathies, he 
insisted that the British ought to regard him as 
a good man, a true man, loyal to government. 

He had lived, he said, during the reigns of three 
Georges, and was doubly a subject of the English 
House of Hanover, having been born in the 
Electoral Principality of Hanover in 1711, and 
having been naturalized a British citizen after com- 
ing to America. His oath of allegiance had never 
been broken. He recognized that this last might 
be open to some question. How could he reconcile 
this profession of loyalty with his admitted ac- 
ceptance of the authority of the government of the 
United States of America? The answer he be- 
lieved was to be found in the Scriptures, Romans 


13; i: 


Let every soul be subject unto the higher powers. 
For there is no power but of God: 
be are ordained of God. 


the powers that 


The pertinence of this text to a time of revolu- 
tion is best understood if we turn to Luther’s 
Bible, from which Muhlenberg quoted. Luther’s 
translation is much less ambiguous than the King 
James version about the meaning of “higher 
powers.” 


Jederman sei untertan der Obrigkeit, die Gewalt 
tiber ihn hat. 


“Let every soul be subject unto that authority 
which has power over him’’—power, as Muhlen- 
berg understood it, to guard and protect the 
subject. 

He had kept his allegiance to King George as 
long as he could: that is to say, as long as the King 
exercised actual sovereignty over him, with the 


power to guard and protect. But when, in the 
summer of 1776, the United States declared their 
independence and Pennsylvania set up a new 
constitution for herself, the power to protect was 
transferred from the old government to the new. 
It was useless to think otherwise. For, as he said, 
the tongue of the strongest speaker cannot reach so 
far as a sword or bayonet in the hands of an angry 
man fighting for what he believes to be his freedom. 

We must admit that there was nothing new in 
the argument. It is as old as civil war, which has 
a very ancient, if not a very honorable, lineage. 
In literature it finds striking expression in Shake- 
speare’s Richard II, where the Duke of York, who 
remained a loyal supporter of King Richard until 
all power had departed from that unwise monarch, 
turned to support the principle of order now em- 
bodied in the new king, Henry IV. 
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There was no trace in the letter of Thomas Jef- 
ferson’s political idealism. There were no words 
about responsible government or the rights of man. 
Admittedly Muhlenberg’s approach to the prob- 
lems involved was conservative and pragmatic. 
Sut it was not superficial nor dishonorable. And 
when we remember his circumstances, especially 
the condition of his wife, we must admire him for 
seeking safety, like the stiff-necked Lutheran he 
was, not in flight but in exegesis. 

It was a bold letter to send through the Ameri- 
can underground. But these were times, he felt, 
that demanded boldness. He was quite well aware 
of the risks he ran. He held the letter for some 
days before despatching it, by Mr. Nagel, to his 
daughter in Philadelphia for her to send on to 
New York. Even then he was not satisfied. After 
waiting another week, he sent Peggy a postscript, 
urging caution. He wrote it discreetly in Latin. 
If Peggy could not read it, he knew her scholarly 
husband could. 

Mariti tui dilectissimi, he began: “I want your 
dear husband’s best judgment on the letter to Dav. 
Grim. If he thinks it will have a good effect, 
send it, if not, conceal it, | beg and entreat, lest 
your poor Dad light upon Scylla in trying to avoid 
Charybdis.” * 

No word came from Peggy that she had re- 
ceived the letter, and tension at the parsonage 
mounted fearfully. On February 18, Tory 
raiders were reported to have been, the night be- 
fore, within five or six miles of the house. A few 
days later the Pastor noted in his Journal, “We 
received the dreadful news that the British light 
cavalry were near and would visit us tonight. 
I had nine feeble women and four children under 
the roof. I was alone and all perplexed... .” 

The raiders did not come. At four o’clock in 
the morning, when it was reasonable to suppose 
the British horsemen were galloping back to reach 
the safety of their own lines before daylight, he 
went to bed and got some rest. 

It was the same on other nights. Again and 
again warning came that this time the Hessians 
would really get him. But they never came. The 
British, for whatever reason, did not molest him. 
It is possible that the Grim letter did get through 
to the British authorities—in Philadelphia, if not 
in New York or London—and that they, recogniz- 
ing the integrity of Pastor Muhlenberg’s Apologia, 
saw to it that he should be given the protection he 
needed. 


7H. M. Muhlenberg’s Journal, February 4, 1778. 
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That he had enemies in Philadelphia, there can 
One in particular, a German 
named Derner, working for the British and keeper 
of the jail, appears to have been a stupid, loud- 


he no question 


talking, vindictive person who boasted of what he 
would do to “old Muhlenberg” 
of him. 


when he got hold 
Several times he is said to have made 
preparations to go out himself on a raid to get the 
parson. But nothing ever came of these arrange 
ments. Perhaps Derner’s schemes were motivated 
by nothing more substantial than wind and rhetoric. 
Or perhaps they were thwarted by secret orders 
from some high officer who wished to save the 
good old Lutheran pastor from Hessian vengeance. 
policy and his dislike of 
Hessian methods are well known. Whatever the 
explanation, this we know: “Daddy Muhlenberg” 
remained at Trappe and the British stayed away. 

By degrees the tension relaxed. 


Howe's conciliatory 


Spring came 
and hopes rose high for the relief of Philadelphia. 
Still, there were anxious days. They heard the 
sombre music of the guns down the river on the 
morning of May 20, when young Lafayette with 
a large detachment was nearly caught in Howe’s 
pincers. But a band of Indians (one of whom a 
few days before had chatted amicably with Anna 
Maria over a jug of milk, in a language her father 
had taught her) saved the day for Lafayette by a 
well-timed ery which up a British 
cavalry attack at the ford by which the Americans 
So Peter told the 
father a few days afterwards." 


war broke 


were escaping. story to his 

Rumor was still rife, but it was changing its 
complexion. It was the British, not the Muhlen- 
bergs, who were now on the defensive. Rumor 
came to the parsonage that Zion Church, which the 
British had used as a hospital, had been evacuated. 
lt was rumored that the enemy had taken fresh 
water on board their transports, that they were 
moving guns down to the Delaware, that they 
were destroying equipment they could not carry 
away with them, and that they had burned their 
salt. 

On June 17 and 18 flying reports reached the 
parsonage that the enemy had crossed the Dela- 
ware, that the American army was in motion, and 
that Peter's brigade was marching to 
Philadelphia. 

Then, on the morning of the nineteenth, they 
heard the sound of guns once more from the direc- 
tion of the city. They did not know for certain 
what the meaning of it was. Perhaps Peter was in 
battle. Or could it be the sound of rejoicing? 


°H. M 


General 


Muhlenberg’s Journal, May 14 and 23, 1778. 
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The pastor cited in his Journal for that day 
Ixodus 32: 17 and 18: 


And when Joshua heard the noise of the people as 
they shouted, he said unto Moses, There is a noise 
of war in the camp. 

And he said, It is not the voice of them that shout 
for mastery, neither is it the voice of them that cry 
for being overcome: but the noise of them that sing 
do I hear. 


Mr. Swaine, assiduous as always in collecting 
news, and Frederick, who was not at all behind 
him in curiosity on this occasion, posted off to the 
city to find out what the guns meant. The Patri- 
arch waited. That the boys did not come back 
the next day was as reat a satisfaction to him as 
the tardiness of a dove had once been to another 
patriarch of old. On Sunday the twenty-first, 
when the Pastor returned from service in Augustus 
Church, he found the boys returned with certain 
news that Philadelphia was free. What they had 
heard on Friday was a feu de joye fired by the 
\merican Artillery Regiment on first entering the 
city. 

The children had more news yet. The German 
jailer in Philadelphia had been arrested for abusing 
his prisoners. 

“This Mr. Derner,” wrote Mr. Swaine a few 
later to his brother-in-law Schultze at 
Tulpehocken, “was very inveterate again Daddy 
Muhlenberg . . . he is now in Irons in the Provost 
Guard, expect the State will turn upon the lad. 
For we have heard he had been try’d and Con- 
demn’d to be hang’d, a Just reward For such vil- 
lans—’’ ® 


days 


But justice, however satisfying to the moral 
sense, was not the final goal of Mr. Swaine’s de- 
sires. A cold and platonic avowal of the blind 
lady’s attractions, unaccompanied by warmer cere- 
monies of fellowship, was abhorrent to Mr. 
Swaine’s convivial soul. In a word, he wished to 
He accordingly asked Pastor Schultze 
to open the tavern (despatching a key for that 
purpose) and get out his best clothes. 

“The weather being exceeding warm,” he wrote, 
“| have been Oblidg’d to send for my trunk, to get 
sumnier Cloaths, and more Especially as the ty- 
rants has left Philad* (people like to put on their 
best bib & tucker). =e 

But before the gentleman from Cork begins his 
celebrations, it will be as well for us to draw the 
curtain. 

® Francis Swaine to Emanuel Schultze, June 28, 1778. 
Frederick Nicolls Collection. 

0 [bid. 


celebrate. 





DEGREES ALONG THE WEST LINE, THE PARALLEL BETWEEN 
MARYLAND AND PENNSYLVANIA ' 


THOMAS D. COPE 
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THis paper considers the problems of longitude 
attacked by Mason and Dixon in America and it 
follows the men who carried the work to comple- 
tion by finding and marking the southwest corner 
of Pennsylvania in 1784. Mason and Dixon called 
the parallel of latitude that bears their names “The 
West Line.” 

From 1763 to 1768 Charles Mason and Jeremiah 
Dixon surveyed and marked boundaries between 
Maryland and the three Lower Counties and be- 
tween Maryland and And_ they 
made geographical and geodetic measurements in 
the region for the Royal Society. They faced prob- 
lems of finding the longitude. Work for the Royal 
Society required that the longitude of their station 
on Harlan’s Farm in Chester County, Pa., be de- 
termined. 


Pennsylvania. 


The Charter of Pennsylvania provided 
that the Province extend “westward five degrees 
in longitude” from the Delaware River. And the 
learned world had the right to expect that no op- 
portunity to find a longitude would be allowed to 
pass, for maps of America were then rather primi- 
tive and longitudes were needed. 

During the 1760's “finding the longitude” was 
still a tedious problem. Chronometers were few 
in number and still on trial. A longitude could be 
found only by observing the local times of sharply 
defined events in the heavens whose times of oc- 
currence either had been predicted for a reference 
station such as Greenwich Observatory, or were 
being recorded at such a station. The beginnings 
and endings of eclipses of the Moon or the Sun, the 
disappearances and reappearances of stars occul‘ed 
by the Moon, distances of the Moon from the Sun 
and from neighboring stars, and especially the im 
mersions of the satellites of Jupiter in the planet’s 
shadow and their subsequent reappearances were 
that 
minations. 


events were observed for longitude deter- 


Mason and Dixon were well prepared to deter- 


mine longitudes in America, for while they were 
at Cape Town in South Africa during the spring 
and summer of 1761 observing a transit of Venus 
for the Royal Society they had found the longitude 


1 Research was carried out with the aid of grants from 
the Penrose Fund of the American Philosophical Society. 
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of their observatory by recording times of immer- 
sions and emersions of Jupiter’s moons and of 
occultations of stars. By pre-arrangement the 
same events had been observed in London. 

The latitude and longitude of Cape Town as 
found by Mason and Dixon and their collaborators 
in London were published by the Astronomer 
Royal in the first issue of the Nautical Almanac, 
that of 1767, with the comment, “it is probable 
that the Situation of few 
termined.” 


Places is better de- 

Immediately after their arrival in Pennsylvania, 
and again in June 1765, Mason and Dixon pro- 
posed to the Royal Society that it sponsor the 
measurement of a degree of longitude along the 
parallel of latitude that they were engaged to es- 
tablish between Maryland and Pennsylvania. 
Thomas Penn, one of the proprietors of Pennsyl- 
vania, offered to meet the cost of the undertaking 
if the Royal Society would supervise it. 

The Society did not sponsor the measurement 
of a degree of longitude but did engage Mason and 
Dixon to measure an are of meridian from their 
observatory on Harlan’s Farm to the southern 
boundary of Delaware. It provided equipment and 
materials for the project and persuaded Astron- 
omer Royal Maskelyne to write out detailed in- 
structions and to keep in contact as the project 
developed. 

Mason and Dixon landed in Philadelphia on 
November 15, 1763 and at once brought their 
equipment ashore and inspected it. They met the 
Commissioners of Maryland and Pennsylvania 
who had assembled to receive them and took oaths 
to make the Survey. Then they accompanied the 
Commissioners and officials of the City to the 
southernmost point of Philadelphia. The Proprie- 
tors of both provinces had agreed that the boun- 
dary between Maryland and Pennsylvania should 
lie fifteen miles south of this point. 

From their arrival until early in the following 
January, Mason and Dixon made observations to 
determine the latitude of the “South Point” of the 
city, a station still marked by the north wall of a 
house at 30 South Street. Then they moved to a 
new station 31 miles west and about 1,000 feet 
south of the “South Point.” It lay in an open field 
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north of the buildings on the farm of John Harlan 


in Chester County his farmstead became their 
personal headquarters, the site at which their work 
lor the Royal Society was done or from which it 
radiated 

\n eclipse of the Moon on March 17, 1764 af- 
torded opportunity to find the longitude of Har- 


lan’s Farm. Weather conditions were exception- 


ally favorable. ‘The end of the eclipse was timed 
by a watch that was checked against equal altitudes 
of the star lhe observers had at hand 
the predicted times of the beginning and end of the 
They found the dif 
their station 


14 min. 41 sec. 


\Miason and Dixon remained at 


Regulus 


eclipse at Paris { hservatory. 


ference in local time between and 
Paris Observatory to be 5 hrs. 

Three years late 
IHlarlan’ 


servations for the Royal Society. 


through the entire winter to make ob- 
‘ive eclipses of 
the first satellite “of Jupiter were observed with a 
reflecting telescope that magnified about 70 times.” 
Krom the observed times of these events and from 
the predicted times of their occurrences at Paris a 
number of values were calculated for the difference 
of time between Harlan’s Farm and Paris Obser\ 
atory. They have a mean value of 5 hrs. 12 min. 
54 sec. Departures from the mean range from 5 
to 16 seconds 

(on a quadrangle of the U. S. Geological Survey 


the longitude of Harlan’s Farm has been scaled as 


west ot Greenwich 
\dd to this the 
lies east 


which Paris Observatory 


of Greenwich Che sum 78 

ee pds 
ot time, 3/ 
seconds of time less than Mason and Dixon's mean. 
Mason Harlan’s 


appeared to be about 8 miles farther west of Paris 


is equivalent to 5 hrs. 12 min. 17 sec. 


lo and Dixon their station at 
than it is now known to be. 

Chis error in longitude is a gross one by stand- 
ards of the present day. The determination was 
made without the aid of cooperating observers at 
aris. But even the best published values of the 
longitude of Philadelphia at this era were in error 


by as much as five miles 


No maps of Pennsyl- 
vania published during the eighteenth century at- 
tempted more than approximate longitude from 
Greenwich. Much more accurate determinations 
of longitudes of stations in Pennsylvania were 
made in 1769, by scientists of the American Philo- 
sophical Society observing in cooperation with 
\stronomer Royal Maskelyne at Greenwich. 
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\s the Surveyors worked along the boundaries 
opportunities came to make observations that could 
On May 26, 1765, 
Regulus was successfully ob- 
served from a station “‘on the Line on the East side 
of the River Susquehanna, 1144 miles to the South 
sottom Ferry, about 20 miles North of 
the Head of Chesapeake Bay and 57 miles West 
from Philadelphia.” 

On August 6, 1766 a solar eclipse was observed 
and successfully timed “in the South Mountain, 
768 yards North of the Line and 92 miles 20 chains 
from the Post marked West in Mr. Bryan’s field.” 
(The “Post” stood due south of the observatory 
at Harlan’s.) 

\nd two weeks later the end of a lunar eclipse 
was observed from a station “about 2 miles North 
of the Line and opposite the 67th Mile Post.” 

On January 19, 1768 an eclipse of the Sun was 
observed from Harlan’s, and an eclipse of the 
Moon was observed from Philadelphia on June 29 
Unfavorable weather prevented 
accurate timing of the beginning or ending of either 
event. 

When the winter of 1766-1767 set in, the West 
Line, as the parallel between Maryland and Penn- 
sylvania was called, had been extended to the crest 
of the Alleghenies. And it had been carried east- 
ward and measured to the shore of the Delaware. 
When the following spring began to open there 
was delay in starting work on the Line. For be- 
yond the Alleghenies lay the Indian country and 
the Commissioners were obliged to call upon Sir 
William Johnson to win the good will of the Six 
Nations and to secure from them an escort for the 
surveying party. 

When word finally came that the Nations had 
been won over, that the escort was on its way to 
meet the Surveyors in York Town, Pennsylvania, 
the Commissioners of both provinces met in Ches- 
ter Town, Maryland. Mason and Dixon met with 
them by invitation. On June 18 the Surveyors re- 
ceived their instructions for the season in a letter 
from the Commissioners which began 


be converted into longitudes. 
an occultation of 


of | each 


of the same year. 


Gentlemen—You are to repair immediately to the 
place in the West Line where you left off last fall, 
and that Line in the Manner heretofore 
directed, to the End of Five Degrees of Longitude 
from the River Delaware, in the Parallel of the said 


West Line. 


continue 


How far from the River Delaware along the 
parallel of the West Line would the end of five de- 
srees of longitude lie? 


The Commissioners were 
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not saying. The Surveyors had appealed twice to 
the Royal Society for an opportunity to find out. 
Thomas Penn had offered to meet all expenses but 
no results had accrued. 

Through the summer and into the autumn of 
1767 Mason and Dixon pushed the West Line 
westward. At the end of September they crossed 
the Monongahela. Here twenty-six Df their men 
left them for “they would not pass the River for 
fear of the Shawnes & Delaware Indians. But we 
prevailed upon 15 Ax Men to proceed with us and 
with them we continued the Line Westward.” 

On October 9 they crossed a War Path and im- 
mediately beyond it Dunkard Creek. 


This day the chief of the Indians xxxx informed 
us that the above mentioned War Path was the ex- 
from the Chief of the Six 
with the Line; 
farther 


tent of his Commission 
Nations that he should go with us, 
and that he would not 
Westward. 


pre ceed one step 


On October 18 Mason’s Diary records: 


On the top of a very lofty Ridge xxxxxxxxx at 233 
miles 17 chains 48 links from the Post marked West 
in Mr. Bryan’s Field we set up a Post xxxxxxxxx and 
heap’d round it Earth & Stone xxxxxxxxx. 


For seventeen years this post marked the end 
of the unfinished West Line. The Surveyors had 
reached their farthest west. They and their party 
returned to eastern Pennsylvania. 

The both 
Mason and Dixon at Christiana Bridge in New 
Castle County during the Christmas season of 
1767. The work of the year was reviewed and ap 
proved, and the Surveyors were instructed to pre- 


Commissioners of Provinces met 


pare maps of the boundaries from Fenwick’s Island 
on the Atlantic coast to the post on the high ridge 
just west of Dunkard Creek. 

The Commissioners recorded in their Minutes 


it appears that they have extended the parallel of 
Latitude four 
miles eight chains thirty six links from the River 


XXXXxXxxxx two hundred forty 
Delaware xX XXXXxXxXx but that they were pre- 
vented by the Indians x x x x x x x xx from continu- 
ing the said line to the end of Five degrees of 
Longitude x x x Xx X xX X Xx which in the Latitude of 
the said line they find & the Commissioners agree 
to be two hundred and sixty seven miles fifty eight 


chains & ninety links xx xxxxxxx 


Mason and Dixon were more guarded in their 
comments. On 
in his Diary : 


December 24, 1767 Mason wrote 
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attended the Gent": Commissioner at Christiana 
Bridge x x x x The Gent": Commissioner also ask’d 
us for the Length of a Degree of Longitude in the 
Parallel of the West Line. 


The two Surveyors returned to Harlan’s Farm 
and ten days later went to Philadelphia where on 
January 8, 1768 Mason wrote in his Diary: 


Gave in to the Hands of the Rev?: Mr Peters (one 
of the Gent": Commis*:) the following: Directed to 
the Gent": Commis*: for Dividing the Provinces of 
Maryland & Pennsylvania- 

By comparing our mensuration of a Degree of the 
Meridian with that made under the Arctic Circle, sup- 
posing the Earth to be a Spheroid of an uniform 
Density; a Degree .of Longitude in the Parallel 
of the West Line is 53.5549 miles. 

But as the Earth is not known to be exactly a 
Spheroid, nor whether it is every where of equal 
Density; and our own experiment being not yet 
finished; We do not give in this as accurate. 


Mason and Dixon then returned to Harlan’s 
Farm and proceeded during the next six months 
to measure for the Royal Society the meridian dis- 
tance from their observatory at Harlans to the 
Middle Point (now the southwest corner of Dela- 
ware). This work was reported to the Society by 
the men in person soon after their return to Eng- 
land in the following autumn. <A full account of it, 
with an introduction by Astronomer Royal Maske- 
lyne, appears in Philosophical Transactions for 
1768. 

The work linked four points whose latitudes and 
relative positions Mason arid Dixon either had 
found or knew from earlier work. They were: the 
South Point of Philadelphia, the Observatory at 
Harlans Farm, the Post marked West in Mr. 
Bryan’s Field, and the Middle Point. 

Four other salient points were attached to this 
framework. They were: the marker on Fenwick’s 
Island (on the Atlantic coast due east of the 
Middle Point), the Spire of the: Court House at 
New Castle, the Northeast Corner of Maryland, 
and the Tangent Point (where the boundary line 
northward and westward from the Middle Point 
touches the are of 12 miles radius described around 
New Castle Court House). 

While Mason and Dixon were completing their 
work in America, their colleagues in London and 
in Philadelphia were preparing to observe a transit 
of Venus due to occur on June 3, 1769. Astron- 
omer Royal Maskelyne had published a pamphlet 
of instructions for prospective observers as a sup- 
plement to the Nautical Almanac. The Royal So- 
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ciety had decided to send expeditions to the South 
Pacific, to Hudson’s Bay, and to North Cape and 
had made up a list of competent observers to be 
engaged if available. Both Mason and Dixon were 
on the list. 

\nd at Philadelphia the American Philosophical 
Society was securing equipment and was choosing 
personnel to observe the transit from observatories 
to be set up on State House Square, on the Ritten 
Farm at Norriton, Pa. and at 
Sussex County on Delaware Bay. Astronomer 
Royal Maskelyne cooperated in these plans through 


house Lewes 1n 


correspondence with Thomas Penn and with Pro- 
vost the Rev. William Smith of the College of 
Philadelphia 

Since only the earlier phases of the transit would 
be visible along the Atlantic seaboard in Amer- 
ica the latitude and longitude of each observatory 
had to be found to render the records made at it 
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Fic. 1. Frame established by Mason and Dixon, meas- 
ured by them for the Royal Society, and used by the 
American Philosophical Society in 1769 for observ- 
ing the Transit of Venus. 
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usable. As a check upon other determinations the 
Astronomer Royal requested by letter of August 
2, 1769 to Thomas Penn, forwarded to Provost 
Smith, that the three observatories be linked by 
cross country surveys to the framework of points 
and lines that Mason and Dixon had recently es- 
tablished between Delaware River and Bay and 
the Chesapeake. 

Greenwich and Philadelphia worked together to 
carry out this program. At Greenwich the dis- 
appearances and reappearances of the eclipsing 
satellites of Jupiter were timed as usual, during 
weeks before the transit and for weeks afterwards. 
\t State House Square, Philadelphia, the Rev. 
John Ewing timed the same events, and at Norri- 
ton, David Rittenhouse was recording the local 
times of the same eclipses. 

At Lewes on Delaware Bay Owen Biddle and 
his co-workers, Joel Baily and Richard Thomas, 
found the distance and direction of their observa- 
tory from both the marker on Fenwick’s Island 
and the Middle Point. And later they measured 
across country the distance north and the distance 
west from the Court House in New Castle to the 
observatory on State House Square. And Provost 
Smith, Provincial Surveyor John Lukens, and 
David Rittenhouse ran measured courses overland 
from Norriton to State House Square and thence 
to the South Point of Philadelphia. 

A transit of Mercury occurred on November 9, 
1769. Norriton and at State 
House Square by some of the men who had ob- 
served the transit of Venus. They used the oppor- 
tunity to determine longitudes. 


It was observed at 


The joint efforts of scientists at Greenwich and 
in Philadelphia during 1769 and 1770 effectively 
linked together the positions of Greenwich Ob- 
servatory, the framework recently laid. out by 
Mason and Dixon, and the three temporary ob- 
servatories of the American Philosophical Society. 
The results were analyzed by the Astronomer 
Royal, Provost Smith, and others and were found 
to be self-consistent to a high degree of precision. 
The longitudes arrived at are worth scrutinizing 
at the present day. The observatory on State 
House Square was assigned a longitude west of 
Greenwich that places it about two city blocks east 


of the center of the Square as it appears on accu- 
rate maps now current. 
tude from State House Square to Norriton Ob- 


The difference in longi 


servatory was found to be 13 minutes of arc. . The 
contemporary value differs by less than one second 
of are. 
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Six Nations refused to cross 


Mound west of third crossing of Dunkard 
Creek marks Mason and Dixon's farthest 


west- October 18, 1767 
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\Var Path which the escort from the 


PENNSYLVANIA 


7 
Norriton 


Harliah's Farm 


USQUEHANNA R. 


Leves |° ATLANTIC 


DELAWARE 





outhwest corner of Pennsylvania found and 


marked by representatives of Virginia and 


Pennsylvania in 1784 


10 ac 


State House Square lies 0.360 mile west and 0.500 mile north of the South Doint of Philadelphia 


rag. 2 


Principal stations established by Mason and Dixon, those occupied by observers of the Transit of Venus 


of 1769, and the Southwest Corner. 


‘The work of 1769-1770 achieved significant re- 
sults in astronomy and geodesy, and it also de- 
veloped men. A continent lay unsurveyed beyond 
the Appalachians. The West Line stood unfin- 
ished at a mound on a high ridge to the west of 
Dunkard Creek. Rev. John Ewing, Surveyor 
John Lukens, and David Rittenhouse were to play 
major parts in carrying it to completion. The 
transit of Venus of 1761 prepared Mason and 
Dixon for their work in America. <A_ second 
transit of Venus gave American scientists experi- 
ence to carry Mason and Dixon’s American proj- 
ect to fulfillment. 

The West Line was extended to its terminus 
five degrees in longitude from the shore of the 
Delaware River by representatives of Virginia and 
Pennsylvania during the summer and autumn of 
1784. Virginia’s representatives were Rev. Robert 
\ndrews, Andrew Ellicott, Rev. James Madison 


and John Page. Those from Pennsylvania were 
Rev. John Ewing, Capt. Thomas Hutchins, John 
Lukens, and David Rittenhouse. Among these, 
Kllicott, Madison, Ewing, Hutchins, and Lukens 
were early members of the American Philosophical 
Society and Rittenhouse was its second president. 

Two temporary observatories were erected along 
the parallel of the West Line near its ends, one at 
Wilmington, Delaware, the other in present day 
West Virginia, on the summit of a high hill just 
west of the point that a preliminary survey had 
indicated to be the end of the Line. During the 
summer of 1784 eclipses of Jupiter’s satellites were 
observed and timed at the two stations. Early in 
the autumn the records of both stations were com- 
pared at the western one and it was found that the 
stations differed by 20 minutes and 1% seconds in 
time. Twenty minutes of time are equivalent to 5 
degrees in longitude. For 1% seconds of time an 
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equivalent of 19 chains and 96 links on the Paral- 
lel was adopted. The eastern observatory lay west 
of the Delaware shore 114 chains and 13 links 
measured on the Parallel. Accordingly a post was 
set in the West Line to mark its western end 134 
chains and 9 links east of the meridian of the west- 
ern observatory. The equivalence of 14% seconds 
of time to 19.96 chains along the Parallel of the 
West Line reduces to a second of longitude equal- 
ling 78.066 feet. From data in the current issue 
of the Smithsonian Geographical Tables one com- 
putes a second of longitude along the West Line to 
be 78.141 feet—nine-tenths of an inch longer. 

During the years from 1878 to 1886 West Vir- 
ginia and Pennsylvania re-surveyed their common 
boundaries. Engineers C. H. Sinclair and C. H. 
Van Orden of the U. S. Coast and Geodetic Sur- 
vey performed the work and the Commonwealth 
of Pennsylvania has published their reports in 
1887. And eariy in 1948 the Acting Director of 
the Survey kindly supplied recent determinations 
of longitude made on these boundaries near the 
Southwest Corner of Pennsylvania, besides other 
data. From these sources it has been calculated 
that the Southwest Corner, the western end of the 
West Line first marked in 1784, lies 5 degrees plus 
23 feet (more or less) west of the shore of the 
Delaware River as surveyed in 1904, 

It is of interest to compare the findings of 
Mason and Dixon and their Commissioners at 
their Christmas Week Conference of 1767 with the 
reports of the more recent surveys. During 1884 
Engineer C. H. Van Orden of the Coast and Geo- 
detic Survey found Mason and Dixon's western- 
most marker to lie 21.163 miles east of the South- 
west Corner. Five degrees and 23 feet along the 
Parallel of the West Line amount to 266.394 miles, 
as calculated from the Smithsonian Tables. One 
concludes that Mason and Dixon attained a .farth- 
est west from the Delaware River of 245.231 miles. 
Their own measure of the distance was 244.479 
miles, almost exactly 34 of a mile less. Mason and 
Dixon were undermeasuring their westward prog- 
ress. And their Commissioners were entertaining, 
as a value of 5 degrees of longitude along the West 
Line 267.736 miles, 1% miles in excess of the 
value accepted today. 

Had the Indians allowed Mason and Dixon to 
carry the West Line to its end, in all probability 
they would have extended it 2 miles beyond the 
monument that marks the Southwest Corner of 
Pennsylvania. It must be recalled however that 
they had been given no chance to measure a degree 
along the Parallel, that they began the season of 
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1767 in late June rather than in early April, that 
they worked across wild mountain country far 
from settlements, that their helpers were demoral- 
ized by fear of hostile Indians. Small wonder that 
errors are found in their measurements! 

The worthies who represented Pennsylvania in 
finding and marking the end of the West Line in 
1784 entered into their work with a spirit that 
warms the heart. They insisted upon working 
conditions commensurate with their undertaking. 
Their words deserve to be kept alive. In letters 
written early in 1784 to the President and Su- 
preme Executive Council of Pennsylvania they 
said : 


And when we reflect upon the accuracy necessary for 
the accomplishment of the work, the constant atten- 
tion to the observations both Night and Day, the 
frequent interruptions of our natural Rest, the daily 
Fatigue we must undergo, the Danger of losing our 
Health, and above all the Regard we ought to have 
to our characters with all the Gentlemen of Astro- 
nomical Knowledge in Europe, whose Eyes will be 
turned upon us, and who will expect from us all 
that Precision that can be derived from the greatest 
astronomical Discoveries that have yet been made; 
We expect that xxxxxx XXXxXx. XXXXXxX 

\n anxious desire to gratify the astronomical World 
in the performance of the Problem which has never 
yet been attempted in any Country, by a Precision and 
Accuracy that would do no Dishonour to our Char- 
acters X x x x x has induced us to suffer our names to 
be mentioned in the accomplishment of the Work. 


To lay off five degrees of longitude from the 
western shore of the Delaware along Mason and 
Dixon’s West Line with an error less than twenty- 
five feet would call for the best that the current era 
affords. ' 

Rev. John Ewing stands out among the men 
who knew Mason and Dixon in America. He was 
a clergyman-scholar who cultivated mathematics, 
natural philosophy, and astronomy and _ taught 
these branches at the College of Philadelphia. He 
was a commissioner for Pennsylvania while Mason 
and Dixon were surveying the boundaries. He 
was the leader of the group that observed the 
Transit of Venus from State House Square in 
1769 and he in person made the observations from 
which the accurate value of the longitude of that 
observatory was deduced. Ewing was one of the 
four representatives of Pennsylvania in the survey 
of 1784 that extended Mason and Dixon’s unfin- 
ished West Line to its terminus and marked that 
terminus as the southwest corner of Pennsylvania. 


vo 
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In the autumn of 1786 Charles Mason, who had 
returned to Philadelphia with a wife and eight 
young children, lay ill unto death. Rev. John 
Ewing, provost of the University of Pennsylvania, 
visited him and received from him a collection of 
papers and manuscripts and an appeal to continue 
Mason’s work on Mayer’s Tables of the Moon and 
to carry it on to an American edition. Mason’s re- 
vision of the Tables as of the year 1780 was pub- 
lished in England by the Commissioners of Longi- 
tude in 1787. 

John Ewing’s childhood, youth and early man- 
hood were lived in the heart of the Mason-Dixon 
country. He was born and raised in northeastern 
Maryland. He prepared for college with Rev. 
Alison at New London Cross Roads in Pennsyl- 
vania just north of the boundary. After gradua- 
tion from the College of New Jersey he returned 
to Rev. Alison to prepare for the ministry. He 
was licensed to preach the Gospel by the presby- 
tery of New Castle. 

What a story might Rev. John Ewing have 
written of Mason and Dixon and their work! 
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THe story of the Mason-Dixon Line is well 
known but the personal history of the two men 
who were employed in this work is very scanty. 
We do know a few details of the early life of Jere- 
miah Dixon ' but nothing whatever was known of 
Charles Mason until he joined the staff of the 
Royal Observatory at Greenwich in 1756. To 
trace his ancestry and obtain other information re- 
garding his early life has been a long and difficult 
task. From clues contained in original letters 
which have been found at Greenwich, the British 
Museum, and elsewhere, it has been possible to 
gather together many details of his parentage and 
family. ‘These clues led to enquiries being made at 

Tetbury, Sapperton, and Bisley in Gloucestershire. 
It will be remembered that James Bradley, the 
Astronomer-Royal who appointed Mason _ to 
Greenwich, was a Gloucestershire man and that he 
had married a lady from Chalford, which at that 
time was in the parish of Bisley. It was known 
that Mason in signing his “Lunar Tables” gave 
his address as Sapperton, in 1780. A further clue 
was obtained from some letters addressed to him 
from Maskelyne in 1769 and 1771 to the care of 
Robert Williams, teacher of Mathematics at Tet- 


bury. This Robert Williams eventually became 
Head Master of the Grammar School of that 
town.” All these indications pointed to the fact 


that Charles Mason was either a Gloucestershire 
man or that he settled there. The following ex 
tract taken from the Gloucestershire Journal of 1 
January 1777 added weight to this assumption: 











\ few davs ago were laid before the Hon. the Com 
missioners of the board of longitude solar and lunar 
tables, by Mr. Charles Mason, of Sapperton, in this 
county 


Enquiries at Tetbury and a search of the regis- 
ters there produced no result. Similar enquiries 
and searches of the registers at Sapperton and Bis- 
ley resulted in the discovery of much of the infor- 
mation desired. In the churchyard at Sapperton 


* Research was carried out with the aid of grants 
awarded to Thomas D. Cope from the Penrose Fund 
of the American Philosophical Society. 

' Hollis, H. P., Jeremiah Dixon and his brother, Jour. 
Brit. Astron, Assn. 44: 294-299, 1934 

*Lee, Rev. Alfred T., The history of the town and 
parish of Tetbury, 301, London, Parker, 1857. 
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there with a memorial tablet at- 


tached with the following words: 


is a tombstone 


Sacred to the Remains of Rebekah, Wife of Charles 
Mason, Junr., A.R.S. With the grestest serenity of 
mind She departed this Life the 13th of February 
1759, at Greenwich, in Kent, in the 3lst Year of her 
Age 


The view from the churchyard at Sapperton is 
quite one of the most lovely in Gloucestershire and 
Rebecca certainly had a charming spot in which to 
be laid at rest. 

The family of Mason is mentioned in the earliest 
registers of the parish of Bisley in the year 1547. 
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Fic. 1. Homeland of the Astronomer Royal, the Rev. 
James Bradley, and his assistant, Charles Mason. 


They were millers and bakers and lived at a village 
or hamlet which in those days was known as 
Wherr or Wharr. It is now remembered as Wear 
Farm and Little Wear.* It was in the parish of 
Bisley between Chalford and Sapperton; a quaint 
and remote parish among the hills near Stroud. 
At the beginning of the eighteenth century it was 
a very large and scattered parish, well populated, 
and it included many villages such as Oakridge 
Lynch and Chalford. The latter lies in the Golden 
Valley, its steep sides glorious with trees. So 
steep are some of its little streets that it is only 


8 Rudd, M. A., Historical records of Bisley with 
Lypiatt, Gloucestershire, 274, Gloucester, 


Jennings, 
[1937]. 
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possible to this day to deliver supplies to the in- 
habitants by donkey. Chalford has been a separate 
parish since the late eighteenth century. 

On the Ordnance Map of 1828, at a spot just 
south of Oakridge Lynch and on the north bank of 
the Thames-Severn Canal is a house marked 
“Bakers Mill” and it seems reasonable to suppose 
that this was the residence of Charles Mason, the 
father of the astronomer, and that the latter was 
born there. 

Charles Mason, senr., was born at Bisley about 
1700. He is recorded to have married Anne Dam- 
sel of Daglingsworth at the parish church of Sap- 
erton in 1723. Records of the baptism of four of 
his children also 
follows: 


occur in these registers, as 


Samuel, baptized 25 November 1725 
Anne, 

Charles, baptized 
Hester, baptized 


1 May 1728 
6 May 1731 


The Rector of Sapperton has very kindly 
searched all the registers of his parish and has sup- 


plied the above information. 


He also mentions 
that as Bisley parish stretched at one point to 
of a mile of Sapperton Church and that 
Bisley Church was 31% (very hilly) miles N.W. of 
Sapperton, it would not be surprising if people who 


within 34 


lived at that end of Bisley parish might ask that 
their children should be baptized in Sapperton 
Church, quite apart from any family or residential 
association. 

The astronomer apparently lost his mother be- 
fore 1771 since there is a record in the Bisley reg- 
isters of the second marriage of his father on 24 
June 1771 to Mary Gardiner. There were two 
children of this marriage, Sarah (baptized 15 Jan. 
1772) and George (baptized 23 Oct. 1774). All 
the children are mentioned in the will of Charles 
Mason, senr. which was proved in 1778. Of pass- 
ing interest is the following extract of the will since 
it gives further evidence of the fact that the astron- 
omer was living at Bisley at that time, as he was 
being supplied with bread and malt from his 
father’s bakery: 


Item, I give and forgive my Son Charles Mason the 
Sum of Ten pounds of good and lawfull Money of 
Great Britain which he due and lawfully owes me 
for the following particulars, Viz. Bread, Malt, and 
Timber. I give to my above son Charles Mason one 
shilling to be paid by my executors. 


We can now be certain that Charles Mason, the 
astronomer, was born at Wherr in the parish of 
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Bisley in Gloucestershire in the early part of 1728, 
for he was baptized at Sapperton Church on 1 May 
1728. He married, firstly, Rebecca (died 13 Feb. 
1759) and secondly, Mary,* and records have been 
found of the following children of these marriages : 


William C. and Doctor Isaac® who were probably 
children by the first wife, and the undermentioned, 
whose records occur in the registers of Bisley: 
Charles, baptized 2 June 1771 
John, baptized 13 Sept. 1772 
Robert, baptized 19 June 1774 (10 weeks old) 
Susannah, baptized 15 Feb. 1777 


It is known that when Charles Mason and his 
wife arrived in America they were accompanied by 
seven sons and one daughter. We have records 
of the six mentioned above and these were, no 
doubt, the eldest. The remaining two boys were 
probably born between 1778 and 1786 as towards 
the end of the century Mrs. Mason was asking for 
support from the Board of Longitude for the bene- 
fit of her younger children.’ 

No records have so far been found of either 
marriage but it is reasonable to suppose that as 
Mason's first wife, Rebecca, was buried at Sapper- 
ton, she came originally from that part of the coun- 
try and that probably they were married before the 
astronomer went to Greenwich. It seems possible 
that the second marriage occurred in 1770 or a 
little earlier. Their first child by this union was 
baptized on 2 June 1771 but as late as January 30 
in that year Charles Mason gave his address as 
care of Robert Williams at Tetbury, so it would 
seem that he and his wife were living in Robert 
Williams’ home. May not Mrs. Mason have been 
a sister or even daughter of this Robert Williams ? 

All efforts to ascertain where Charles Mason 
obtained his mathematical knowledge have failed. 
Unfortunately the records of the schools are very 
incomplete but it is thought that he had the help 
of Robert Stratford, a schoolmaster and a mathe- 
matician of Sapperton between the years of 1730 
and 1750. 


*It will be noted that both father and son married 
a second time and that the christian name of the second 
wife in each case was Mary. 

®° Royal Observatory, Greenwich, Minutes of the Board 
of Longitude. MS. 7: 5 June 1802,—‘A letter from Mr 
Mason and his brother Doctor Isaac Mason 
christened by that name).” The original 
Board of Longitude Papers, XI: 41. 

® Cope, Thomas D., Collecting source material about 
Charles Mason and Jeremiah Dixon, Proc. Amer. Philos. 
Soc. 92 (2): 111-114, 1948. 

7 Royal Observatory, Greenwich. 


Papers, XI: 41. 
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\part from the monies Charles Mason received 
from the Royal Society for the various expeditiens 
he undertook and the payments he received from 
Lord Baltimore and Mr. Thomas Penn, he was 
given many grants by the Board of Longitude for 
his computations, catalogues of stars and his lunar 
tables. The latter were used extensively in mak 
ing calculations which were afterwards published 
in the Nautical Almanac over a period of years 
For his work in this connection, Mason received 
sums of money totalling £1317. 10s between 1770 
and 1781." 

\fter Mason's death in 1786 his widow sent a 
“Memorial” to the Board of Longitude in 179] 
claiming a further reward on account of her hus 
band’s work and in 1792 she proceeded to England 
and was interviewed by the Commissioners of the 
Board.” An award of £50 was made to her and 
she was also paid £50 for two manuscript books." 
lor further papers she was paid £20" and £100.’ 

Mason’s eldest son, William, apparently came to 
england at the end of the century and remained in 
London up to the time of his death, which appears 
to have occurred in or soon after 1816. On 3 June 
1802, from an address in Lombard Street, London, 


‘Royal Observatory, Greenwich. Minutes of the Board 
of Longitude. MS. 17 Nov. 1770; 28 Nov. 1772; 15 Jan 
1774; 25 June 1774; 6 June 1778; 28 Nov. 1778; 6 March 
1779; 3 March 1781. 

” [bid., 3 March 1792 

10 [hid., 5 March 179] 

11 [hid., 2 June 1792 

: [bid., l December 1792 


he petitioned the Board of Longitude,'* on behalf 
of his brother, Doctor Isaac,'* and himself, for a 
yrant in consideration of his father’s labors. The 
Board ignored this demand, as also a further one 
made in December 1815." 

It is interesting to record that many letters, doc 
uments, and original manuscripts of Charles have 
been found in the archives of the Royal Society, at 
Greenwich Observatory, at the British Museum 
and elsewhere. Many of Mason’s original tables 
and calculations are at the Royal Observatory. 
The Astronomer-Royal was good enough to grant 
permission for the inspection of these. Our thanks 
are also due to Mr. Brian Frith of Gloucester for 
his kindly interest and cooperation in this effort to 
trace the family history of a notable Gloucester- 
shire astronomer. He has been good enough to 
search the Bishop’s transcript copies of the Dio- 
cesan Registry at Gloucester and has supplied 
much other information. The Vicar of Bisley 
kindly gave permission for the registers of his 
church to be searched. 

Other problems remain and it is hoped that 
further search will clear up the outstanding ques- 
tions in order to complete the story. 


Ibid., 5 June 1802. 

'4 There is no evidence that William had his brother’s 
consent to use his name. “Doctor Isaac” had remained 
in America and was settled with his wife and family in 
Philadelphia. 

15 Royal Observatory, Greenwich. Board of Longituc 
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A DECADE OF AMERICAN INDIAN LINGUISTICS STUDIES * 


C. F. VOEGELIN 


Professor of Anthropology, Indiana University 


I 


THE study of Indian languages spoken along the 
\tlantic coast, and especially in New England, 
began in colonial days. The early presidents 
would call the attention of a westward expanding 
country to new Indian languages in the West. 
Often the 
as the Delaware or Leni Lenape: the same lan- 
guage which William Penn heard in eastern Penn- 
sylvania was studied by Zeisberger in western 


Indians themselves moved westward, 


Pennsylvania; this same language is being studied 
today in Oklahoma. ‘The subject attracted Euro- 
pean scholars throughout the nineteenth century, 
and the chief energies of the Bureau of American 
Ethnology of the Smithsonian Institution under 
Powell were devoted to a cautious preliminary in- 
vestigation of the relationship among the numerous 
and diverse languages spoken north of Mexico. 
[In the present century Kroeber, Sapir and others 
devoted themselves to which led to a 
holder and more imaginative perspective of family 
Bloomfield that a 
parent language could be reconstructed from un- 
written 


research 


relationships. demonstrated 


Algonquian languages. Boas steadfastly 
devoted himself to specific studies of specific In- 
dian languages, with abundant texts to attest all 
statements made in the 
man Boas called 


grammars. As an old 
his students and his students’ 
students together to review old work and plan 
new researches; as prolegomena to the meeting, 
Professor Sapir asked us to write letters to Pro- 
fessor Boas or list points which would serve as 
agenda for the meeting. 
which was concerned with planning new researches 
is summarized below. 


That part of the agenda 


This was in a sense a plan 
for the next decade, and now that the decade has 
passed, we may call it recent research, if recent 
research is taken to mean work done after Boas’ 
activity had come to an end; his influence ob- 
viously continues. 


[] 


The need for an extension of data collecting to 
Latin America was mentioned by Kroeber, and 
stressed by Mason. Swadesh, and Hoijer re- 

* The researches listed under IV in this paper were 
carried out with the aid of a grant from the 
Fund of the American Philosophical Society. 


Penrose 


garded South America, particularly, as a linguistic 
terra incognita. Herzog anticipated that the un- 
even distribution of work north and south of the 
Rio Grande would result in immediate compara- 
tive work in the north, preliminary descriptive 
work in Latin America. As a cheerful aspect of 
future work in Central and South America, Herzog 
pointed out the good opportunities for ethnolin- 
guistic research which exist in Latin America. 

Comparative studies of related languages were 
distinguished from what Kroeber called com- 
parative studies irrespective of relationship. 
Michelson was distressed at the distinction which 
appeared to him to lead to scattering of efforts; 
what can we do, he wanted to know, to remove 
the ambiguity inherent in the patent morphologi- 
cal similarities but lack of cognates between Wiyot 
and Yurok in California, and the demonstrated 
Algonquian family east of the 
Voegelin stated the distinction in terms of Boas’ 
contact—modification problem, and like Kroeber, 
looked forward to work in both comparative lin 
guistics and areal linguistics. 

The need for publication outlet was frequently 
stressed. Sapir’s review of the publications of the 
sureau of American Ethnology from 1877 to 1917 
was compared (in respect to various interests and 
order of emphasis) with the papers published 
from 1917 to 1937 in the Jnternational Journal of 
American Linguistics. The weakness of this or 
any journal is that it cannot publish extensive 
bodies of texts. Whorf felt that such texts have 
been overrated; Reichard and Hoijer listed the 
advantages to be gained from extensive text 
materials. Both Kroeber and Whorf called for 
the maintenance of ‘the /nternational Journal of 
American Linguistics, appearing regularly four 
times a year, on the scale of the issue of a two 


Mississippi ? 


hundred-page volume each year (the average rate 
then obtaining was a volume in two and a half 
years). Kent stressed the need for steady coop- 
eration with the Linguistic Society of America, 
both for scientific meetings and for publications. 
Swadesh’s interest was in -monographic publica- 
tions. Bloomfield was most eloquent on the need 
for more unprinted as well as printed materials ; 
in not making too sharp a distinction between 


printed and unprinted materials, he anticipated the 
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attitude which has led to the development of the 
Collection in the Philo 


sophical Society stresses, as did 


Boas \merican 


franz 
Library which 
Bloomfield, the duty of a steady accretion of new 
This Bloom 


field called “Future work: a national duty. 


materials, whether published or not. 
If we 
fail, we shall be shamed before the judgment of 
posterity : we may be certain that it is by this kind 
of thing that future generations will judge us.” 
Some form of organization, either of an inde 
pendent society for American linguistics, or of 
coordinating semiautonomous sections within ex- 
isting societies, was called for by Kroeber. In one 


Whorf too 


bringing about cooperation and discussion: he 


sense wanted this, or some way ol 
cited, as the fruit of such collaboration, the alge- 
braic formula then being worked on at Yale (since 
then published) “that controls all the apparently 
lawless sound-changes in the phonology of Ttba- 
tulabal.”’ handicap 


“the absence of any organization that would help 


Newman felt as a distinct 
\merican linguists to cooperate with one another.” 
\ truly cooperative organization, he felt, would 
guide workers in the field with bibliographies for 
finding fugitive publications and manuscript ma 
terials; it would have the resources of a journal 
like the Jnternational Journal of American Lin 
guistics for providing data on work in progress, 
and thus avoid duplication of effort; it would be 
a clearing house for information on the present 
“Lists of acces 


about 


residence of American Indians 


sible informants, with some information 
them, might be collected at the center of linguistic 
research and could be put at the disposal of lin- 
guists seeking informants in particular languages.”’ 
Herzog was also in favor of a Society for Ameri- 
can Linguistics which would serve primarily but 
not only the needs of specialists in .\merican 
Indian languages ; non-Indian languages, especially 


\frican languages might, he thought, be included 


within the scope of such society. In the publica- 


tions of the now existing Linguistic Society of 


\merica unwritten languages, whether 


\merican Indian or not, are overbalanced heavily, 


but unavoidably, in favor of interest in written 


languages.” 

s S 
Both 

phonograph 


Hoijer and Herzog called for making 


records of American Indian _lan- 


guages. Hoijer pointed out the basic importance 
of available funds for this and other interests in the 
held as a whole; as such funds become available, 
“The collection of phonographic records of Ameri- 
can Indian languages should be encouraged and a 
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central archive established where copies of such 
records may be kept.” 


IT] 


These desiderata (listed in five paragraphs, I] 
above) were with and 
scarcely more than a decade ago. Despite an in- 
tervening war, it is possible to report encouraging 
progress on all five points. 

The final volume of the Handbook of South 
American Indians, Bulletin 143 of the Bureau of 
American Ethnology, will appear shortly, and will 
give a summary of our knowledge of South Ameri- 
can Indian languages, with bibliography. In most 
of the remainder of Latin America there are to- 
day hundreds of linguistically trained missionaries 
working on scores of native languages. This work 
is under the auspices of the Summer Institute of 
Linguistics, which has earned a resolution of praise 
from the Linguistic Society of America for the 
excellence of its preliminary publications.* 

Comparative continued uninter- 
ruptedly in Athabascan, with Hoijer carrying on 
where Sapir left off ; and in Algonquian by Bloom- 
field who extended his phonology and in his latest 
work reconstructs morphology.” A doctoral dis- 
sertation is being written in comparative Siouan 
(another is beginning in comparative Uto- 
\ztecan) at Indiana. Work in Iroquois languages 
is being done at Yale, Pennsylvania, and Indiana, 
with a new start in comparative work at Yale. 
Mary Haas has greatly advanced comparative 
work in the Muskogean family of the Southeast. 
\real linguistics and dialect geography are still 


discussed Boas Sapir 


work has 


neglected. 

Since 1944 the International Journal of Ameri- 
can Linguistics has appeared regularly four times 
a year in a somewhat larger annual issue than 
Kroeber called for. A new Memoir series, /ndiana 
University Publications in Anthropology and Lin- 
guistics, makes it possible for texts and other ma- 
terials of monographic magnitude to be issued with 
the journal two or three times each year. Another 
new monographic outlet is the Viking Fund Pub- 
lications in Anthropology (see footnote 2). 

The Joint Committee on American Native Lan- 


guages now functions as a coordinating semi- 


1In Supplement of the Linguistic Soc. Amer. 24 (3) 
Suppl.: 4, July-September, 1948. 

2In Hoijer and others, Linguistic structures of Native 
America, 423 pp. Viking Fund Publ. in Anthrop. No. 6, 
New York, 1947; compare No. 2 in the same series (247 
pp., 1944), Stanley Newman, Yokuts Language of Cali- 
fornia 
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autonomous body under the auspices of the Lin- 
guistic Society of America, the American Anthro- 
pological Association, and the Amercian Council 
of Learned Societies. The dozen members of the 
Joint Committee, teaching at a dozen different uni- 
versities, are eloquent testimony of the increase 
in instructional opportunities over a decade ago 
when it was said that instruction in analysis of 
unwritten languages was obtainable in only three 
American universities. Among the twelve uni- 
versities which offer work in unwritten languages, 
teams of specialists are to be found at Pennsyl- 
vania, Indiana, Yale, and Cornell; the result of 
such teamwork is what Whorf admired and an- 
ticipated, algebraic formula—or, 
stated, mathematical 
structure. 


more generally 
statements on linguistic 


The use of a phonograph recording machine or 
a tape or wire recorder is now de rigeur in all field 
work. One publication of texts appeared with a 
published phonograph record.* A central archive 
for such acoustic records might well be within the 
scope of the Franz Boas Collection in the Library 
of the American Philosophical Society. 


[V 


Research American native lan- 
guages which have been stimulated by the Ameri- 
can Philosophical Society go beyond those outlined 
above. The history of such activities, through 
1947, has been recorded by Harry Miller Lyden- 
berg, Alfred V. Kidder, and Zellig S. 
we continue that history through 1948. 

During the summer of 1948 three graduate stu- 
dents from the University of Pennsylvania and one 
from Indiana University had opportunity to do 
field work and thereby increase the manuscript 
collection of the Franz Boas Collection in the 


activities in 


Harris; “ 


Library of the American Philosophical Society. 


’ Victor Phonograph record: Hidatsa Water Buster 
account and songs; to accompany Hidatsa Texts, Col- 
lected by Robert H. Lowie, with Grammatical Notes and 
Phonograph Transcriptions by Zellig Harris and C. F. 
Voegelin, Prehistory Research Series 1: 69-239, 1939. 

* Lydenberg, Harry Miller (1), and Alfred V. Kidder 
(2), The Society’s program in American linguistics and 
archaeology: (1) American linguistics, (2) American 
anthropology and archaeology, Proc. Amer. Philos. Soc. 
92: 124-126, 1948; Lib. Bull., Notes & Hist. Documents, 
Amer. Philos. Soc., 1948; and two papers by Zellig S. 
Harris, American Indian linguistic work and the Boas 
Collection, Yr. Bk. Amer. Philos. Soc. for 1945: 96-100, 
1946; Lib. Bull. Amer. Philos. Soc. for 1945: 57-61, 1946; 
Developments in American Indian linguistics, Lib. Bull. 
Amer. Philos. Soc. for 1946: 89-97, 1947. 
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Under the direction of Zellig Harris, field work 
was done among two Iroquois languages (Tus- 
carora by Anthony Wallace; Onondaga by Fred 
Lukoff), and one Algonquian language (Ottawa 
by Jane E. Willets). At Indiana C. F. Voegelin 
is guiding Kenneth Croft in the preparation of a 
doctoral dissertation based on field work among 
the Cheyenne who speak a divergent western 
Algonquian language. 

Since the precise position of the Tuscarora 
language in the Iroquois family is not definitely 
known, and the structure of Tuscarora is not at 
all known, the publication of Wallace’s work will 
satisfy a double curiosity. 

The largest single text obtained in Onondaga 
is concerned with the Condolence Ceremony which 
may now be compared with the published version 
of the Mohawk Condolence Ceremony.  Al- 
together some seven hours of Onondaga wire re- 
cordings were made; most of these were of narra- 
tive texts, but conversational materials, 
grammatical materials, and songs, both in Onon- 
daga and in Oneida, were put on the wire. About 
half of the recorded texts are already supplied with 
word for word translations, and all are 
plemented with grammatical notes. 

Miss Willets worked among the acculturated 
summer resort Indians living in and around Har- 
bor Springs, Michigan. They call themselves 
Ottawa, but Ottawa is simply another name for 
the Ojibwa language, and is scarcely even a dialect 
of Ojibwa. 

Contributions which we may expect from the 
texts gathered on seventeen wire spools and ob- 
servations made by Miss Willets are folkloristic, 
ethnological, and ethnolinguistic—all very much 
intertwined with European culture. For example, 
one informant caused much laughter at an all 
night wake because of her puns in Ottawa. This 
joking came at a time when food was served 
(social relaxation was not unknown in aboriginal 
wakes) ; the religious part of the wake was bor- 
rowed from Christian sources (but was read in 
the aboriginal Ottawa language). 

Croft spent three months studying Cheyenne, 
partly in Montana, and partly in Oklahoma. 
Texts secured on a wire recorder in Montana 
were analyzed effectively with the aid of Okla- 
homa speakers of the language. Some forty long 
and longish texts were put on wire, and more than 
half of these were also recorded phonetically on 
paper with interlinear translations. Fifteen spiral 
books of grammatical notes supplement the text 
materials. 


some 


sup- 


Four old men and one woman con- 
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tributed most to Croft’s collections: John Stands- 
in-Timber and Albert Monothy (Tongue River 
Montana) ; William Yellow-Spider, Charles Red- 
Bird, and Laura Bird-Woman (EI Reno, Okla- 
homa ). 


W. D. Preston is now working in the Library 
of the American Philosophical Society, preparing 


a grammar on the basis of the extensive and ex 


traordinarily accurate Maidu texts (manuscripts 
in the Franz Boas Collection) of H. J. Uldall, 
Danish phonetician. To derive a modern struc- 
tural grammar from a highly phonetic (rather than 
phonemic) body of texts will be a feat of great 
theoretical interest, and will incidentally allay any 
lurking doubts as to the scientific value of large 
text collections. 





SETH NEWHOUSE’S TRADITIONAL HISTORY AND CONSTITUTION 
OF THE IROQUOIS CONFEDERACY * 


WILLIAM N. FENTON 


Senior Ethnologist, Bureau of American Ethnology, Smithsonian Institution 


DISCOVERY 

OnE of the recent acquisitions of the American 
Philosophical Society Library is a remarkable In- 
dian manuscript of some age, entitled Cosmogony 
of De-ka-na-wi-da’s Government, with a bastard 
title, Cosmogony of the Iroquois Confederacy, by 
Da-yo-de-ka-ne, dated at Oshweken (sic)/ Six 
Nation. Indian Grand River. 
Canada./1885. 

“Who was 


could nx yt Say. 


Reserve Ontario. 
Offhand, 
Clearly, this work was written 
in the time of Horatio Hale (1817-1896) and it 
might possibly be the work of one of his infor- 
mants, or even a source for The Iroquois Book of 
Rites (1883).1 Hale had been a member of the 
\merican Philosophical Society, his papers on 
lroquois ethnology ‘and linguistics, collected dur- 
ing his later years, are not known to exist, and 
it seemed reasonable that they had at last come 
to light. The Iroquois name would give us no 
clue to the English name of the author, since 
among the Iroquois the two naming systems pro- 
ceed separately, one being matrilineal and the 
ether patrilineal. The Indian names are the 
property of certain clans and descend from a man 
to his sister’s son, ete. One simply has to know 
which person of English family name bears which 
Indian name, and the reverse. 


Da-yo-de-ka-ne?” one 


Dayodekane’s manuscript had come to the 


\merican Philosophical Society Library from Ray 
Fadden (Aren Akweks) of Hogansburg, N. Y., 
which is the post office of the St. Regis Indian 
Reservation where the Mohawks live astride the 
International Boundary, through the good offices 


of Paul A. W. Wallace who had been in cor- 
respondence with Mr. Fadden. Aren Akweks is 
a teacher and student of Indian lore, and he had 
secured the loan of the opus from Mohawk chiefs 
on Caughnawaga Reserve, outside Montreal, who 
in turn had borrowed it from the Confederate 


* The research was carried out with the aid of grants 
from research funds of the American Philosophical So- 
ciety. Published by permission of the Secretary, Smith- 
sonian Institution. 

1 Hale, H., The Iroquois Book of Rites, Library of 
Aboriginal American Literature II: 41-42, Philadelphia, 
D. G. Brinton, 1883. 
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Chiefs of the Six Nations Reserve on Grand River, 
Ontario. It is possible that it was borrowed by 
Angus Horn, a Mohawk chief of Caughnawaga 
who is known at Ohsweken on Grand River, for 
between pages 112 and 113 is the cover of a letter 
addressed to him. Recent years ‘have seen con- 
siderable agitation at Six Nations to restore the 
system of hereditary chiefs which was abolished in 
favor of an elective system by the Canadian Indian 
Act of 1924, and the Mohawks of Caughnawaga 
and St. Regis, who had long ago forsaken the old 
system, have felt the ground swell of the nativistic 
movement to revive the old Confederacy, so it may 
be presumed that the manuscript went from the 
Grand River to the St. Lawrence for some such 
political purpose. During the short time that the 
manuscript was in Philadelphia it was micro- 
filmed,? and the two films, which have since been 
printed in enlargement to seventy per cent of 
natural size, constitute a permanent record in the 
Library of the Society. The document has mean- 
while passed back through the same channels to 
the Mohawks. 

Here was a find of first importance. .Was it 
something of which we already have a record? 
Professor Wallace, knowing the printed materials 
on the League of the Iroquois, thought it was not 
the manuscript from which Parker had edited 
The Constitution of the Five Nations.* But, from 
the card catalog of manuscript materials in the 
archive of the Bureau of American Ethnology, it 
appears that Seth Newhouse had been the most 
prolific original writer among the Six Nations of 
Grand River during that period, he had con- 
tributed the basic document to Parker’s mono- 
graph which Hewitt discussed in a scathing re- 
view,* and among the manuscripts which Hewitt 
gathered during a half century of field work 
among the Iroquoian peoples is a first draft of a 
“Constitution of the Five Nations Indian 


Con- 


2 American 
348. 

8 Parker, A. C., The Constitution of the Five Nations, 
New York State Museum Bulletin 184: 12, Albany, The 
University of the State of New York, 1916. 

4 Hewitt, J. N. B., [Review article], Amer. Anthrop., 
n.s., 19: 429-438, 1917. 


Philosophical Society Library, Film No. 


MAY, 1949 
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Fic. 1. Title page of Da-yo-de-ka-ne’s manuscript, 1885. 
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Second title page of the 
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( Ms.) had 
completed in 1880 and under his own penciled af- 
fidavit deposited on 


federation” which Seth Newhouse 


February second for safe- 
keeping with a relative, George Hemlock of New- 
town House, Cattaraugus 
N. Y On the chance that Dayodekane might 
turn out to be Seth Newhouse, we arranged to 
bring the manuscript of his 1880 Constitution to 
the American Philosophical Library on March 17, 
1948, in order to compare the handwriting with 
the microfilm of what Professor Wallace and the 
writer had come to call, between ourselves, “the 
Butcher Book.” 


Long Reservation, 


PRELIMINARY EXAMINATION 


Dayodekane wrote his 1885 draft of the tradi- 
tional history and constitution of the Iroquois 
Confederacy in a large ledger of three hundred 
numbered pages, which measure 21.5 xX 35 cm. 
Che writer has never seen the book itself, but the 
photo-copies reveal that the binding 1s in bad order, 
and many of the pages are displaced. The greater 
number of the pages are filled in ink with a large 
bold hand, although later sections are often in 
pencil, and some pages and a few notes are in a 
different hand. <A preliminary reading of the 
microfilm last March in comparison with New- 
house’s brief draft of 1880, which lay on the table 
heside the projected images of the film, revealed 
that the author wrote in the same hand and in the 
Indian English style of Seth Newhouse. Dayo- 
dekane at times approached the skill of a master 
scribe, particularly when listing the titles of the 
founders of the Confederacy, and the more we 
Newhouse draft of 1880 with the 
microfilm, the more we were convinced that the 


same person also inscribed a roll call of the federal 


compare the 


chiefs with mnemonic devices for remembering 
them which we at the Bureau of American Eth- 
nology had tentatively ascribed to Newhouse.® A 
further circumstance attaches to a letter, tipped in 
hetween pages 78 and 79, which J. P. Whitney, a 
harrister of Morrisburgh, Ontario, addressed on 
16 July 1903 to Mr. Seth Newhouse, New Port, 
Ontario. Until evidence to the contrary appeared, 
it seemed reasonable to proceed on the assumption 
that Dayodekane was Seth Newhouse. 
Following this preliminary investigation of the 
document, Paul Wallace very graciously lifted 
the restrictions which he had placed on the use 
of the copies and urged the writer to edit and 


’ Bureau of 1359. 16 
pp. 8” < 13" 


6 [bid., Ms No 4288 a b 


American Ethnology, Ms. No. 


339, 255 ff., 
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publish it. He argued that I was already deeply 
engrossed in the subject and that almost anything 
[ did with it would contribute to a projected 
political history of the Five Nations. It seemed 
that restrictions on its use could be respected while 
making it available to scholars. 


DESCRIPTION 


Mohawk is polysyllabic, so Dayodekane whose 
first language was Mohawk did not hesitate to 
reach for big words in composing his title page 
(figs. 1 and 2). He was sufficiently intrigued by 
the new word “cosmogony” to write in a defini- 
tion, and likewise he planned to use “theorem.” 
It is a maxim of ethnology that the ethnologist 
ruins his informants, and when we consider that 
Seth Newhouse in 1897 dictated the Mohawk 
version of the Iroquois creation myth to J. N. B. 
Hewitt, which was subsequently published in 
Hewitt’s “Iroquoian cosmology’’—Part I,’ we can 
see where Dayodekane got the word. He probably 
wrote down the title page at a different time from 
the text because it is in different ink. Dekana- 
widah, is, of course, the Iroquois culture hero, him- 
self the founder of the League of the Five Na- 
tions. Ohsweken, which was also spelled as on 
the title page, is the seat of local government on 
the Six Nations Reserve, where the Loyalist 
Mohawks and their confederated allies reconsti- 
tuted the old League as the only form of govern- 
ment they knew after following Joseph Brant to 
the banks of the Grand River. 

The formula for earache written across the top 
of the title page betrays other uses which the 
ledger served. 

A description of the contents of the work help us 
to understand why it was written. Another title 
“The Original Historical Narratives of the Iro- 
quois Confederacy, or the Birch Bark Canoe” un- 
der the running head, “Dekanawidah’s Govern- 
ment for the Iroquois Confederacy” tops a preface 
of three pages containing the author’s apologia. 
Then follows the beginning of the Dekanawidah 
Legend (pages 3-10), which takes Ayonwhathah 
(Hiawatha) through his trials at Onondaga, his 
exile, and his arrival in the Mohawk country. 
There he meets Dekanawidah with whom he col- 
laborates in the great work of founding the League. 


t Hewitt, J. N. B., 
Ann, Report, Bureau of Amer. Ethnol. (BAE) 21: 127 


Iroquoian Cosmology-first part, 
Washington, Government Printing Office, 
1903. See also Hewitt’s annual reports 1897-1900, ibid. 
19: xviii; 20: xi; loc. cit., xii BAE Ms. No. 


172 pp. 


2357. 
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Chis version of the Dekanawidah epic puts great 
store in the fact that the Mohawk was the first 
nation to accept the principles of peace, wisdom, 
justice, and civil authority. 
true Mohawk patriot. 


Dayodekane was a 
In fact, the myth is at all 
times warped by the author’s projecting into the 
dim reaches of history forms of Mohawk ritualism 
that’ were current in the late nineteenth century. 
Likewise what is myth becomes the justification of 
the present, both processes being always at work 
in myth-making. So when the author comes to 
the place where Dekanawidah arranged thirteen 
strings of wampum and fitted to them thirteen 
“words” (addresses), he inserted the version of 
a respected contemporary ritualist, saying, “Here 
the author took the trouble to have the thirteen 
strings of Wampums read by John Buck, 
(sic), the , 
thirteen burdens of requickening, 
which form the principal part of the Condolence 
Council,® recur repeatedly, and account for many 
(11-13, 48-49, 58-61, 93-94, 119-121). 
hey appear in English only. 

The myth resumes with the episode of the two 
warriors who transform themselves to crows in 


(nonadagas one of Firekeepers.”’ 


hese same 


pages 


order to scout out the smoke which rises to heaven 
from the fire of Adodarho, the wizard of 
Onondaga, which occurs in other versions; but 
Freud himself might recoil at the author’s de- 
scription of the “preter-natural monster” that was 
\dodarho (pages 13-17). Ayonwhatha’s wan- 
derings are learned from the scouts for the first 
time at Onondaga, and the familiar literary device 
to convey passage of time is employed of repeating 
the same incidents with conversations four times. 

Lists of chiefs, which grow with taking in each 
new member nation, begin on pages 17-18, to be 
recapitulated throughout. Here again the author 
was projecting existing titles into the ancient past 
and he glorified those titles which are recited in 
Roll Call of the Founders. He 
Mohawk titles by clans. 


the lists the 


\t page seventeen he directs the reader to see 


the systematic constitution emerge and note the 


method of legislation which Dekanawidah devised 
while his messengers were at Onondaga, includ- 
ing the Condolence Council with all its complicated 

8 John Buck, Onondaga Chief and Fire-keeper, was 
much in evidence in Newhouse’s time, and was known 
to both Hale and Hewitt. Hewitt reproduced his por- 
trait, loc. cit., pl. LX VIII. 

9 Hewitt, J. N. B., The requickening address of the 
Iroquois Condolence Council [W. N. Fenton, Ed.], Jour. 
Wash. Acad. Sct. 34: 65 85, 1944. 
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chants, as if the culture hero could foretell while 
yet among the Mohawks what local chiefs of other 
tribes would join the League and name them in 
the Eulogy to the Founders. Here again the 
author is putting the chants which he knew so well 
into the mouth of the culture hero, and once he 
commences the Hymn of Confederation, which is 
the Eulogy to the Founders, he must go on to the 
end. No Iroquois of Newhouse’s day would stand 
for less. 

The systematical constitution of the legislative 
body, as he calls it, comprising thirty articles is 
written in English, and it is recited after the charge 
to the chiefs each time a new nation is adopted 
(pages 18-28, 68-76, 96-103, 122-130). The 
author evidently revised the articles as he went 
along, for they show considerable change in final 
form. As the constitution was submitted to vari- 
ous of the chiefs for approval new items were 
added until, in an effort to codify all custom law, 
his Mohawk version of the same which he later 
undertook with Hewitt seventy-two 
“wampums.” '° Figures 3 and 4 show the begin- 
ning and end of the constitution before revision. 
Probably one of the reasons whiclr prevented the 
acceptance of this constitution by all of the chiefs 
on the Grand River was that the articles, pre- 
sumably conceived and formulated at ancient 
Canienga (Mohawk), gave that tribe too promi- 
nent a place in later government. 

Likewise in treating the Eulogy of the Founders, 
which this manuscript calls the “Confederating 
Hymn,” and sometimes, “Pacification,” the author 
speaks of it as if it had been composed in advance 
of confederation. It is repeated whenever the 
Lords of the League take up the path to the next 
nation to be admitted ; then they recount the titles, 
positions, relationship, and accomplishments of the 
fifty founders (pages 29-44, 77-85, 104-111, 133 
141). Ina footnote to page 30, we read that the 
names in this version are in the orthography of 
Hale’s informant, Old Smoke Johnson, for years 
speaker of the Council, who died at the advanced 
age of ninety-four in 1887.'' If this is Old Smoke 
Johnson’s list of Federal chiefs, so is the list in the 


contains 


Bureau of American Ethnology which was drawn 


10 Newhouse, Seth, and J. N. B. Hewitt, Translation as 
literal as possible of the Mohawk text of his [New- 
house’s] Constitution of the League of the Iroquois (Ms.) 
BAE, No. 1343. Marked “Old-discarded.” 
copied, 1937. BAE Ms. No. 3490. 41 pp. 8” x 101%”. 

11 John “Old Smoke” Johnson (1793?-1887). J. T. 
Gilkison in Canadian Indian Affairs Report, 1887—Part I: 
2, Ottawa, 1888. Hale, loc. cit., pages 39, 40, 42. 
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Call ye Shree Totire” Grd Iwill now disclese amd deliver 
inl your homds. Fhe « Vy stérmotical Constitution of Mh 
legisla bie body . Ceremonial Cuctoms lo create on inotall 
one Qt mere bhan one iM place of lhe dead Lord or Loredls. Ko- 
ya-ner or. ho-d-yo mer. Tobe yovrrrd and guided by it: 
Me und ofhirs le be your Confedercile Nations. nd loyour 
fe neratons. Mot Sr ace will wign tr The hothile Nations. 


« Ws hich £. 

Saw chose ye bhe Lords of bt Vrvhawkh hatin lo boc he 
Heed and Leatler (1 Shes Confederate Gover ressron tof Me 
lgistalir body wa) Nhe council. That J first Cail ye are 
Ihe fou rudation, whick uv now Etallisked his Pace. Merapore 
if ys disallow cr whiny yer protst any Case O7 propouton Mat 
brought bifor) Ihe Kgitatix Yody 102 Mi councel, tt shall not be 
lawful for he be gislahix Lordy ,02 Me council le fprassil. « Tid 
all Me affairs of Me Confederate Halionts ts tv Me hands Of Ihe Con- 
/ derate legitahis body 02 Ihe Councel. And chesha twill 
he united with Ylos Yad if an y adippacully AALIE A mongol your 
prop cn Ye Me Coupe whdlerate byittatrve body, or Me counesl 
wetll hte it her them. 

Vhele FTX. 

Af. Me ‘Thre lolerwns "Ts Johawk Lords; Ll", je She lorvloise. 
Re-di-mya-lonk ” The wolf. S2o-eli-yivochoh . Ard Hee 
Bear ;Ho-di-ske-re-wa-heh? tach lotion hos Hore Lords 
gine inall. The Lordy of Ihe Sorlerse, and Me hol letime 
4 b teu neil by Ki sided CSL nd Ihe Lords of Ha Pear lotim 
are lb bistin , ana welth Ke progress of Ue Council or discus- 
Sten of Mk live loterna ; and if Mey o3Ce any errors Mey ars Lo co- 
arect Kem pandervplain where Mey are Weng, and when Mey 
checide wih Me danchion of the Bear letem Men Hay will Atfrer 
with he conjunction of Me ¢ Sonaca Lords, lo the ofhir side of Me 
Cou neil Aire Whe Avcond ( enbinalion Lords sVqy. Be One- 
tdlas and Cayuga, ; 

VAhele TN. 

Whe Cu rcil of he Confederate Nalion shall net-be opened 

until all She bhice lemma rf he Vtchowh Lords are frresent ; amd if 


Fic. 3. Articles I-III of the Constitution, page 68 of the ms. 
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ls able bo pou him ou of Me council. If he rts. his seat in 
hee Counccl noone is able bb prevent him. Ard Cannet put 
any onein his place or bo succed him. 

A hiele xxix. 

Ye can create an crewnthe deeds hernsarn installa muedead rv 
Yerdse In place a stead of Me deceased Lrrd 0 Lorde I Hen ye will 
hein any iwerde again ; ani Khe Woy thal ye will hear ony wrest 
agaum tohen ye will read lhe Mampums, fer ibs he wompumd Lilla 
the Constitution. Uiules..Snd ceremonial Customs by ersabe an 
crown Lhe eer’s hovns an bidlella mew Lord ov Lords, Which 
Ico mow youre Ye be Fire Jalkions. On Has occasion yecam 
mnake a orci Lord 0 Lords (ni the first, Iccond, and bird 
Combined Sore. 

wArfich XXX. 

We now finished all Crowned (113 bred with Hea Dees 
hors on cur toads, Vide now give Mis Honorabls. Noble, 
Id Sacred Si ths of Sordohips sour Jnothrs Me 
Females. Shey shall be Me p 10f) ctord cs well os he 
dotle. Val if ley Joe bitr Lorcls we gone out of Meright 
Course, ancbore not counciling for lhe intiredt of le jpeo- 
Aletn gencral, Hen She Fernales Me relatives of le &r0n- 
COTeS ov CAAOWMED 1151S Yord, dha MU come before hhc 
council bwoarn Him, lerchin ana council for Ha intoust 
of Ihe people in genrol Shret lined. Y Fle divegard her 
Warnangd CH Ihe Ward liane. Shey will discharge Yim. 
They will hin notify be heal of Mae Lords of Hier own Notun, 
will sanckin it. She che males hen will select one out of 
he aiumber of Mrs efouw, fll Ihe place of lhe erpelled 


— Yord, and will notify Mhe net of The Yorde of Mitr oun Wation, 


of Miti's Athet lo be Murr fu liane Lond, and fin Yd will on- 
ly sanction iti 
To be rerrisad. 

Ms De-keareivi-dah” finished, Aepeoted. be 
Constitation , fo Hu Confederutt Morus, and debirerih 
futire O-a-Lhe-tleh "Her Kaoa Lord of Ha Oneidus 
daid bDe-hea-na-wi-dak:' Shove rally porgottin 


Fic. 4. Concluding articles of the same draft, ms. page 76. 
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up by the author of this manuscript. In a note 
on page 29, Dayodekane explains that he has suc 
ceeded in dividing the chant into thirty verses, 
he what 


leading the procession to 


which purports to Dekanawidah sang 
Onondaga, calling it 
Ron-wa-di-nonh-senh-deh-thah, “they conduct the 
eremony to their neighbors’ house.” 

[his version employs an unusual literary device 
net present in other versions of the Dekanawidah 
legend. As the procession moves toward Onon- 
ga a questioning tree knot asks, “What’s up?” 
Dekanawidah is made to reply, “We are on the 
(Atotarho).” 


listerner is able to hold the thread of 


} 
(lal 


way to Onondaga to pacify 
thus the 
the narrative while an hour long ceremonial chant 
is injected (page 29) 

\t the end of the Eulogy to the Founders, all 
hity of them, the author brings the procession of 
\Mlohawk chiefs and their people to Oneida where 
the principal chief, Odatshedeh, had placed a log 
across the path until he and his colleagues could 
decide to take up the cause and join the proces 
ion to Onondaga. Having finally arrived, they 
stop at the margin of the forest where a little fire 
\dodarho out 
the custom, to investigate and report; they found 
Dekanawidah and the combined chiefs of the Mo- 


was kindled. sent scouts, as was 


hawk and Oneida nations together with a great 


concourse 
the final verses of the long Confederating chant, 
the first time, we meet “The first ordi- 
recited at the Woods’-edge 
he address of Welcome at the Wor xls’-edge is an 
ol 


of people. The scouts paused to hear 


ind for 
hnances SO called.” 
the Condolence Council, and is 
Hale, to be 
in the text several times (pages 4448, 
85-86, 111-113). The Wood’s-edge chant in the 


original Mohawk occupies the right hand pages, 


integral part 


here given substantially as it is in 


re] eated 


but Hewitt evidently supplied the translation on 
the left-hand pages. We recognize his fine script, 
he S’s on page 46. 


he manuscript suggests how the ritual of the 


particularly t 


Condolence Council has changed in modern times. 
It deseribes the business of sending three strings 
fire from the 
of the 
the eyes, the 
ears, and the throat (page 49), their return, and 
the notice of the condoling party that they will 


ot Walmipum acTOSS the W oods’ edge 
to 


attest 


“Three rare words of requickening” 


mourners to the bereaved 


each 


resume the main part of the ceremony in the prin- 
cipal place (inside the longhouse). Protocol re 
quires that the host nation furnish two guides to 


lead the condoling party by the arm into the place 


N. 
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of assembly. The eulogy singer continues where 
he broke off when they reached the fire, and on 
reaching the door of the council house a fresh 
singer steps into his place to take up the Hymn of 
confederation from the beginning, pacing back and 
forth inside the house. So much is identical with 
my observations of 1945.'* What differs is how 
much is included in the welcome chant beside the 
fire. Dayodekane agrees with Hale in giving but 
four words, reserving the list of clans and their 
ancient townsites for inside. The latter sections 
were recited by Cayuga Chief Alex General beside 
the fire in 1945. 

The chant which the author calls “Over the 
forest,” therefore, belongs to the preliminaries at 
the woods’-fire, and that title is now used for the 
chant which begins, “Hail, my grandsires” (pages 
50-53). Either Dayodekane was confused or the 
the program of the ceremony has changed. 

The manuscript proceeds to the “Six songs,” 
that great Hymn of requiem which Hewitt thought 
was sung in the name of the deceased chief, and 
five verses are here designated as in the modern 
ceremony to be sung before the first part of “Over 
the great forest’; and the sixth song asking the 
(Grandfathers to hearken precedes the second part. 
\ll six are given here (page 53), but Hewitt’s 
translation (page 52) separates the last song. A 
note says that once more before the final song 1s 
completed, one walks up and down in the middle 
of the room and says: <li Raxhottaihyh (Hail 
Grandsires). (The same material may be found 
on pages 52-53, 89-90, 116.) 

It is this latter chant which modern ritualists 
call “Over the great forest,” and it appears next 
(pages 54-55). Four words are enumerated, and 
then, at mid-page is a note: “So much shall there 
be interspersed. Again the hymn shall be sung 
Now 
again, walking up and down in the room, that is 
(Hail Grandsires).” Then 
“Over the forest” Part II (pages 56-59). 
the translations are by Hewitt. 
90-92, 116-117, 117-119.) 

Finally, comes the full Requickening address of 
thirteen burdens, of which the first three were re- 
cited beside the fire, but all are written down again 
in English (pages 58-62, 93-94, 119-121). In 
each case it is said that Dekanawidah crossed over 
to the other side of the fire and repeated the thir- 


once. Then it shall be proceeded with. 


to say: follows 
Again, 


(See also, pages 


12 Fenton, W. N., An Iroquois Condolence Council for 
installing Cayuga Chiefs in 1945, Jour. Wash. Acad. Sci. 


36: 110-127, 1946. 
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teen messages, returning the wampum strings to 
the condolers. 
Once more the modern ceremony obtrudes. 
One finds the customary announcement of a so- 
cial dance called “rubbing antlers,” as if the federal 
chiefs would rub together their invisible emblems 
of office. “And it was now way late in the night 
when the ceremony was ended.” The condoling 
party feints as if to withdraw to the edge of the 
brush to sleep. They are told by their hosts to 
stay, to wait patiently for a few moments. They 
put down their canes, remove hats and wraps, and 
some sit. In the delay that follows comes the an- 
nouncement. The hosts invite them to stay and 
“rub antlers,” going on charitably, “Now we let 
our females go, only don’t be too much on them.” 
Here Dayodekane adds a note as if the narrative 
is getting away from him. The above is always 
done, as it was after Dekanawidah completed the 
Confederacy, but at this time it was omitted in 
favor of psychotherapy, straightening the kinks in 
the corpus and parts of Adodarho (page 62). 
Dekanawidah five strings of wampum, 
combs the snakes from the hair of Adodarho, re- 
moves the snake heads from his finger ends, makes 


takes 


his feet and legs normal, straightens the seven 
crooks in his body, and measured a span of wam- 
pum to make him a normal male. 

There now being three nations in the League, 
the myth pauses to reaffirm the Confederacy, and 
re-group the chiefs, and establish their rank in 
their tribal councils and in the League council. 
Having ranked the nine Mohawk, nine Oneida, 
and fourteen Onondaga chiefs (pages 65-67), 
Dekanawidah now delivers the charge to the 
chiefs, as they are presented to him by their re- 
spective principals. Just as in the modern Con- 
dolence Council when the matron shows the face 
of her candidate and the leader of her nation pre- 
sents him to the condoling party, so Dekanawidah 
charges the chiefs of the three nations: “Crown 
ye with deer antlers before the multitude,” and 
proceeds to extol the qualities of chieftainship: 
superior power and responsibility, peace in heart, 
long suffering. They shall be spiritual advisors 
The spirit of “ writes 
Dayodekane, “shall not be known among ye.” 
The thickness of their skins shall be seven times 
the span of thumb and stretched middle finger, 
lest they be easily offended personally or in coun- 
cil. In calm deliberation shall they council and 
legislate in the interests of the people. They shall 
not be self-seeking, but work for the interests of 


to the people. rageness,” 


rising generations “whose faces are yet coming 
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toward us from beneath the ground.” (Substan- 
tially the same charge to the Cayuga and Senéca 
chiefs comes on pages 95 and 121.) ‘ 

To the point of how many persons occupy the 
fourteen Onondaga chiefship titles, Skanawaatih, 
last on the tribal roster, is instructed that half 
of his body shall be Lord and the other half war- 
chief, which gives the modern Cayugas ground for 
arguing that only thirteen may sit in the Onondaga 
council. 

As if the story needed reviving again, the 
Oneida leader Odatshedeh suddenly remembers 
his brother De-ka-ea-yonh, the Cayuga Big Pipe. 
So after a few days rest, they gather again and 
start out singing the Confederating Hymn again, 
Dekanawidah having appointed one of the Lords 
to sing it, on the path to the reedy shores of 
Cayuga. So once more the whole eulogy is re- 
peated (from pages 30, 77-85), and the narrative 
lapses again into ritual. 

We have already indicated the repeats in the 
Condolence Council which takes place at Cayuga 
(pages 85-95). The repeats have one advantage 
over abstract formulation to which our scholarship 
is accustomed. One learns the whole ritual by re- 
hearing it several times. Unique features stand 
out. The Cayuga instance makes it clear that each 
nation presents its own chiefs for ratification 
(page 94). We see the Cayuga chiefs ranked into 
their unique committees of two, three, three, and 
two, the first being Firekeepers, the last Door- 
keepers (page 95). 

Skipping the charge to the Cayugas and the 
articles of confederation, the incorporation of the 
Seneca nation (pages 103-122) follows the same 
pattern. Having rested several days, the now 
augmented procession takes up the path to the 
great hill country of the Seneca, singing the eulogy 
for the fifth time. Once more the established 
ritual of condolence flies in the face of native his- 
tory. Other versions of the epic and the chants 
themselves say that the League did not reach its 
full form at first, and that concessions were made 
to take in the Seneca doorkeepers. Yet their 
titles are called as the forty-ninth and fiftieth 
founders from the very first draft of the Con- 
federation Hymn when Dekanawidah sang it to 
the Mohawks. The rest is the same as the Cayuga 
Like it, moreover, the roster of the 
Seneca chiefs who came forward with Ska-nya-da- 


section. 


ri-yo shows that they were only six at first, ranked 


in pairs of cousins, and that eight and nine 
were holdouts. The author could keep the dis- 
tinction clear to himself, although he was unable 
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to cope with the discrepancy he created by in- 
serting in the myth the ritual forms which were 
available to him in the Grand River community. 
The struggle comes out again in the articles of 
confederation which Dekanawidah is supposed to 
have repeated to the Seneca chiefs. As here re- 
peated (pages 122-130) they show how the au- 
thor was laboring over them, making inserts to 
paste in, renumbering sections, and correcting the 
text in pencil. Thirty articles remain, neverthe- 
less 

Before making his farewell address to the Five 
Nations, Dekanawidah ventured a prediction. He 
their union 
a rolling skull, they who kicked the 
skull would hemorrhage at the mouth and fall to 
die When this befalls gather the skulls and bury 


said: should a time come when 


was like 


them at the foot of a certain tree called Ka-hon- 
ka-a-ah (page 130). The incident of the rolling 
skull is also in the Gibson version.’® In the years 
that followed none found it profitable to kick the 
League around. 

Since in completing the establishment of the 
Confederacy he had achieved what no one had pre 
viously accomplished, Dekanawidah decreed, “Let 
no one take my name, lest ye know by such act that 


the end of time is reached. I will now bury my- 


” 


self. No one shall know where I go.” He does 
not vanish into the twilight in a magic canoe, as in 
Having left the constitution, the 
laws of peace, the customs and ritual of the con- 
Lords of the 


League to go among hostile nations and there to 


some versions. 


dolence council, he charges the 
proclaim the unchangeable laws of peace, persist- 
Thus, the Iro- 
quois became a people with a mission and regard 


ing until they abandon hostilities. 


less of the veracity of the myth it goes far to ex 
plain what happ-ned in history. 

The Five Nations Union being now completed 
by Dekanawidah, the several tribes then return to 
their localities, bringing to a close that part of 
Dayodekane’s manuscript devoted to the begin- 
nings of the League. 

Pages 131—134, which were thought to be miss- 
ing from the manuscript when the ledger book 
was microfilmed, were found to lie between pages 
178-180 on the microfilm, and in working with 
printed enlargements they have been placed in 
proper order. This fact is mentioned because they 
contain what ethnologically are the most valuable 


18 The Dekanawidah Legend, J]. A. Gibson to J. N. B 
Hewitt, 1900, Original pencil texts, 258 pages, 8” < 10”, 
BAE Ms. No. 23l6a 


tions besides 


[Typed copies of text and transla 
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data in the work. Dayodekane, systematic as he 
was, attempted to establish the kinship relation- 
ships subsisting between the chiefs of the several 
nations. Although the system of mystical ties of 
brotherhood relationships which he has set forth 
is not entirely self-evident, his contribution is im- 
portant and it is hoped that the relationships can 
be worked out by further work with Iroquois 
informants. 

Who were the proprietors of the several Lord- 
ships? This was a question which plagued the 
Grand River community in 1885 and which Dayo- 
dekane sought to answer once and for all in this 
work. He says (page 133) that the title of Lord- 
ship is under the control and proprietorship of 
certain females “in certain totems in the families, 
as follows. What he had in mind seems 
to be a distinction between the maternal lineage in 
which the chiefship descended and the clan. He 
says that the title is heriditary and refers us to 
Article XXX of the Constitution, which he later 
numbered X XIX (pages 28, 76, 103, 129). Above 
the numbered list of titles is the dateline: “Osh- 
weken Council House. August 4th 1885. The 
following was recorded.” Then he proceeds to 
give a roster of matrons who share proprietorship 
in each of the titles. He indicates which are in 
dispute, which families are now extinct, and 
which titles are held illegally by persons of the 
wrong nation. For example, the family of num- 
ber five is to council and decide the question. He 
notes that six has been restored to the rightful 
heirs. The family of seven is supposed to be 
buried in oblivion. Nine has been transferred to 
a sister totem (clan). A number of the Oneida 
titles are vacant or absentee, there being few mem- 
bers of that tribe at Grand River. Onondaga 
titles are clearer in that most are associated with 
definite clans in the community. Some neverthe- 
less are extinct. Likewise the Cayuga roster is 
nearly complete, but in the case of number thirty- 
eight, a note says that the clan has been omitted 
until the copies of the list are sent back from 
Washington (page 139)! 

Having described the bulk of the document, we 
are prepared to understand the author’s apologia 
(page 141) and the reasons he stated in the pre- 
face (pages 1-3) for commencing it. These are 
amply attested by affidavits, skeleton forms, ap- 
pendices, and memorials which comprise the last 
half of the volume. At the outset, Dayodekane set 
as his purpose to record the traditional history 
that gave supernatural sanction to the priority of 
the Five Nations over other subject nations which 
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were admitted later. This makes sense when we 
learn that the descendants of the Tuscarora, 
Tutelo, Delaware, and Nanticoke tribes then living 
on the Six Nations Reserve were pressing for 
recognition in the local government which sat in 
the persons of the Confederate chiefs at Ohsweken 
Council House. These subject nations which in 
the second quarter of the eighteenth century had 
been entertained in the bosom of the Mohawk, 
Oneida, and Cayuga nations, as he states some- 
what unhistorically (pages 176-177), never had 
a full voice in the Council of the League, and the 
older nobility of Iroquoia wanted to keep the 
descendants in their place. The question came be- 
fore the Council on July 17, 1885: by then Dayo- 
dekane had written 176 pages. He also wanted to 
simplify the rules for electing and installing chiefs 
so that they could fill up the Council; therefore, 
it Was important to make a record of the titles and 
the families holding them to establish which ones 

So he hoped in evident ‘sincerity 
that the schedule of Lordship titles with the names 
of the constituent clans and the individual names 
of the female proprietresses would avoid strife 


were vacant. 


and confusion in the ranks of the union. 
The age old conflict between the warriors and 
the civil chiefs, which had threatened the security 
of the League throughout its history, had come 
to the fore in 1885. Some of the war chiefs had 
gained a voice in the council, and Dayodekane 
submitted that this was illegal by reference to the 
} 


Confederating chant, “which does not pronounce 


. ‘ora al ¢ +] 
a word about tl 
Lords, ni 


war purposes, and they had no voice in the fed- 


1e war chiefs, but it praises fifty 


: 
more no less. 


War chiefs were for 


except as deputies of the Lords, or 
“presenting the women. It remains a fact, 


nevertheless, that the names of the war chiefs 


appear more often than the Lords themselves as 
signatories to treaties between the Five Nations 


powers, which leads us to suspect 
hat the power of the League council was usurped 
or delegated to the vigorous element in the na- 
tions. Dayodekane and his contemporaries among 


restore the power to the 


That the Lords were not adverse to recogniz- 


individual ability in the past may be judged 


from one article of the constitution which pro- 


“Pine-tree Chiefs.” 
iv the 


were gifted indi- 


7 1 
2 


were coopted 
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selves had not been at pains to learn. And surely 
there were dullards who succeeded to office by 
virtue of being innocuous members of the right 
families. Happily the founders of the League or 
their successors had offset the inevitable by insti 
tuting the office of Pine-tree Chief, with the under- 
standing that the office ceases with the death of the 
incumbent. 

“The Lords have from time to time readjusted 
to said claims,” writes Dayodekane (page 141), 
in speaking of attempts to fill up the list of civil 
chiefs and keep the titles straight with the right 
ful holders. But he complains that no record was 
kept of readjustments and that controversy ensued. 
There was probably pressure also for chiefs of 
merit to be succeeded by their sisters’ sons. To 
head off the pressures for changing the hereditary 
system to an elective system by making the old 
council aware of its responsibilities and by regu 
larizing its procedures Dayodekane had been at 
much pains and, he writes, 


it took me a vast amount of inconvenience and 
time. But I hope and trust that every reader of this 
work if it concerns him shall ever after bear in mind 
that I remain a faithful brother and ever willing to 
devote and elevate good cause amongst the noble Red 
Man of the forest. For I am one of such 


141.) 


(Page 


Toward the end of the work Dayodekane turned 
his attention to the wampum belts with which 
[roquois statesmen had traditionally documented 
agreements. One article refers to a Five Nations 
Union Belt, now in the New York State Musuem 
(page 160), and another note (page 164) men 
tions a bunch of white wampum strings which the 
speaker holds in his hand in opening the Council, 
called by Hewitt the mace of office.” 

Dayodekane was as much compiler as author 
and what he called his first edition is really notes 


for another book. For example, how the last two 


Seneca chiefs were added and made doorkeepers 
he failed to explain at the point where the ad- 
mission of the Seneca was discussed. Not until 
pages 175-176 do we find the tradition that these 
two chiefs accepted Lordships to avoid the blood 
feud arising out of a lacrosse match between their 
respective villages 

Some of the disillusionment of authorship must 
lave overcome Dayodekane when, having com 


he had it accepted by the 


leted the constitution, 

is “Mace of the Federal Council of the League of the 
Iroquois,” collected by J. N. B. Hewitt, Explorations and 
Fieldwork of thé mithsonian Institution in 1928, 181 
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council of women heirs of the Lordship titles meet 
1896 in conjunction with the 
Iroquois warriors who recommended that it also 


ing Nov ember 23: 


be read for acceptance to the chiefs, only to have 
the latter in council four days later defer ac- 
ceptance 


Seth Newhouse. & the 
Chiefs were asked & pressed upon to conform again 
to the very letter and spirit of the Confederate Con 


& it wa done sO by 


stitution But the Chiefs discussed on the subject 


2 weeks from 


(Page 181.) 


& decided to meet avain, on the question 
that date & the council was adjourned 

evidently the reading by Seth Newhouse was 
followed on December 12 by a formal “‘Notice of 


Warning to 


Niece,” the warriors and the matrons, to note and 


[roquois Lords by Nephew and 
correct irregularities in the method of holding of 
hee and to comply promptly with Dayodekane’s 
constitution (page 183). They are warned that 
present practices are contrary to ancient ways and 
are not to be tolerated. 
Next comes a draft of 


attorney to M1 


Patience had worn thin 
a form to convey power of 
to undertake the above in the 
name of the warriors and women (page 184). 

Meanwhile pressure for an elective council in 


creased to a point of tension by midsummer of 


1899. One George Styres got up a petition with 
many signers and submitted it directly to the 


\W | ere 


“peoples delegates,” the party of the wat 


Superintendent, by-passing the Council. 
upon the 
riors and Newhouse, began pressing the Superin- 
tendent for 
Martin, 


an answer, over the signature of J. C. 
188). The same 


pressure group went after the Council on the sub 


their leader (page 
ject of the school compulsion act, which they op 
ground that Indian 
unable to provide clothing in all cases for winter 
weather, but, nevertheless, they 


posed on the parents were 


wanted better 
school books and properly qualified teachers, sug 
gesting that the Chiefs act to abolish the school 
board and take the 
189 ) 


authority themselves (page 

The program and personnel of the people's dele 
gates is made explicit in a petition which they had 
submitted early that spring to the Council of Six 
Nations 190-191). “In accordance with 
our federal constitution ... ,” it 


( pages 
advises the 
Council first, against the danger of unscrupulous 
men who are agitating for an elective system; 
second, it informs that the people's delegates have 
met in council and considered the constitution, 
which was anciently laid out in wampum strings, 


but now in writing (thanks to Dayodekane) and 
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have adopted it; third (numbered 4th), they re- 
quest the Council to adopt the same; fifth, the 
Council is advised to adhere to the Haldimand 
Deed to Brant (ignoring the Simcoe Treaty) ; 
next, they advise that a petition of many signers 1s 
being circulated to support the hereditary system, 
which they ask the Council to transmit to the 
Governor General; and finally, in the future they 
would like to present a proper list of women who 
are the title holders. 
are ranked by delegations of the individual Six 
Nations, Seth Newhouse signs as an Onondaga. 


\mong the signers who 


Sut the people’s delegates did not stop here. 
They petitioned Sir Gilbert John Elliott, the then 
Governor General of Canada, as they advised the 
Council, supporting the hereditary chiefs to the 
Grand River and asking him for protection 
from a few of our people who are working to 
bring about an elective system... .” It is claimed 
that the white people surrounding them and mostly 
all of the half-breeds on the 
instigators. The great majority whose names are 
subjoined plead that they are not yet ready for 
radical change. The final touch of administrative 
genius, for which the Iroquois are justly famous, 
advises that the other petition requesting an elec- 
tive system bypassed the Council and requests that 
it be sent back for argument (pages 192-199). 
The ledger in which the petition is recorded also 
carries copies of the signatures (pages 194-199) 
of well-known members of the public, among 
whom we recognize Wm. Loft, Seth Newhouse, 
\ndrew Sprage, and others still living such as 


Reserve are the 


\lex General and Thomas Longboat, one time 
marathon runner. 

Having consumed two hundred pages of the 
ledger, Dayodekane starts over again with what 
he calls “Chapter II” (pages 200-235). Here 
we find a repetition of the Dekanawidah legend, 
but this time interlinear Mohawk and English. Its 
position in the book following matters of 1899 
would support the theory that it had been written 
out at someone’s suggestion first in Mohawk for 
translation. Mohawk was the author’s first lan- 
guage, and this second version is somewhat fuller 
and in smoother style than what he wrote earlier in 
Indian English. It can be demonstrated that Seth 
Newhouse did which Hewitt 
recast into phonetic script and then translated. 
169-173), aware that 
he had omitted the significant episode of Dekana- 


write out a text 


Somewhat earlier (pages 
widah’s virgin birth, Dayodekane sought to supply 
the deficiency and also include a map to illustrate 


the route of Dekanawidah’s travels (page 173). 












et 
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Dayodekane had found a haven in nativism. 
He thought it important to copy a letter from 
Indian Territory relating the prophecy of a blind 
Cherokee girl who urged a return to the old cus- 
toms (pages 239-241). He had already provided 
for local autonomy and for the several nations to 
celebrate religious festivals separately, as they still 
He specified the duties of the 
civil chiefs in relation to the longhouse communi- 
ties, and he listed the festivals (pages 182-183). 
It does not seem irrelevant that the strongholds of 
the Handsome Lake religion are the neighbor- 
hoods from which still come strongest support for 
a return to the old system of life chiefs, and the 
Christian elements have been consistently sup- 
porters of the elective system. 


do at Grand River. 


Celebration of the annual cycle of agricultural 
festivals, which Handsome Lake, the 
prophet sanctioned, requires that everyone should 
have an Indian name.’® Therefore, along with the 
Lordship titles, Dayodekane set out to collect the 
names and define the naming customs of the fifty 
principal families of the Six Nations (pages 242 
289). It does not surprise the writer that he 
failed to complete the task. Nevertheless, he lists 
a great many personal names for the Mohawk, 
Onondaga, and Cayuga tribes who predominate 


Seneca 


His own name 
is listed among the warriors of the Gray swift 


in the population on Grand River. 


Hawk totem (page 270), which establishes Da-yo- 
de-ka-neh as an Onondaga through his mother. 

Another incompleted project is an aboriginal 
dictionary which fills up the rest of the ledger 
(pages 289-300). 


IDENTIFICATION 


The internal evidence alone afforded by the 
document itself leaves small doubt that its author 
But fortunately 
his other manuscripts furnish indirect corrobora- 
tive evidence of the same, and, besides, Hewitt’s 
published annual reports for the period and New- 
house’s letters to Hewitt, concerning field work in 


Dayodekane was Seth Newhouse. 


which they were collaborating, establish the fact 
beyond any doubt. Seldom in ethnology is the 
direct evidence as satisfactory as it is for the iden- 
tification of the present manuscript. 


15 Parker, A. C., The code of Handsome Lake, the 
Seneca prophet, New York State Museum Bull. 163, 
\lbany, 1913. Newhouse himself wrote out the Mohawk 
text of the Handsome Lake Religion in two notebooks, 
dated Nov. 19, 1880, which together with Hewitt’s tran- 
script are in the BAE archives, Ms. No. 3499. 
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The Smithsonian’s collection of Newhouse 
manuscripts derives from the field work of J. N. B. 
Hewitt, himself of partial Tuscarora descent, who 
joined the Bureau of American Ethnology in 1886 
and served on its staff continuously for over a 
half century until his death in 1937, devoting him- 
self almost exclusively to his native Iroquoian 
field.° Hewitt knew Newhouse as only an eth- 
nologist can know his informant, and one coming 
after them can only appraise the men and their 
literary efforts somewhat distantly. Hewitt col- 
lected the brief Newhouse Constitution of 1880, 
which had been left by its compiler on the Cat- 
taraugus Reservation for safe-keeping,"’ 
before meeting its author. The handwriting gave 
us the first clue. An unlabeled list of chiefs cor- 
responded with Dayodekane’s finest script which 
he reserved for the titles of Lordships, eliminating 
others as the author of that document.’* More- 
over, Hewitt, in reviewing three parallel reports 
on the League, states: 


possibly 


The Newhouse manuscript has appeared in a num 
ber of varying versions, which were one and all 
originally recorded in the English language. But in 
1897-98 the present writer induced Mr. Newhouse 
to undertake with him the translation of the best of 
these, after recasting and rewriting certain portions 
of the various sections. This work was undertaken 
in order to preserve in Mohawk terms of juridical, 
governmental, and of ritualistic import, but not for 
publication in the material as found.'® 


Hewitt met Newhouse in the summer of 1896 
while collecting texts for his Iroquoian Cosmology. 
His report of the next season characterized Mr. 
Seth Newhouse as an intelligent and educated 
member of the Mohawk tribe.2° Regarding this 
field work in retrospect, some thirty years later, 
Hewitt refers to the manuscript in question and 
says that he first saw it in 1896 when Chief Seth 
Newhouse, a Mohawk, showed him a document 
upon which he (Newhouse) had been working for 
fifteen years. This would take its beginning back 
to the year Newhouse left the short manuscript 
at Cattaraugus. 


It purported to be the constitution and by-laws of 
the League of the Iroquois, in the compilation of 
which Mr. Newhouse had visited all the Iroquois 
reservations known to him in both Canada and the 


16 Swanton, J. R., John Napoleon Brinton Hewitt, 
American Anthrop. 40: 286-290, 1938. 

17 BAE Ms. No. 1359. 

18 [hid., 4288-—a-b. 

19 Hewitt, 430-431, 1917. 


20 Hewitt, 137, 1903. 
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United States. Mr. Newhouse was an exceptionally 
fluent speaker in Mohawk, but instead of recording 
the material in the Mohawk tongue he painfully re- 
corded it in picturesque broken English. Mr. Hewitt 

finally Mr. Newhouse that it was his 
duty to render the ideas underlying the English of 
This he did 1898 


convinced 


the document into Mohawk in 


1 


\mong the Indian letters received which sur- 
Mr. Hewitt filed with volu- 
minous Iroquois manuscripts, when the writer suc 
at the Bureau, are 
several pertinent letters from Seth Newhouse to 
Hewitt written during the year 1898. They re- 
just felt his manu 
script and relate what progress he was making 
In April he writes: 


vive and were his 


ceeded him ten years 


ago 


veal how Newhouse about 


with suggested revisions. 


about the confederation Manuscript I have 
preparation for publication for as I am 
yet of the Articles of the Constitution, 
but I think I will now finish this spring or the be- 


ginning of the Summer.*? 


made no 


gathering 


The rest has to do with dates of British treaties 
with the Six Nations of which he wants copies. 
But 
June he is more specific, urging Hewitt to get cer- 
.. us War- 


riors will hold a council tomorrow at the Onondaga 


in his haste he mistook some dates, and in 


tain printed forms to him because 


long House to decide the date to go to Ottawa to 


with the Government 


for which he needs the treaties.” 


have a conference 
Seen against the 
background of his manuscript, Newhouse’s activi- 
ties as a prominent member of the Warriors’ Party 
assume proper perspective. 

Two other letters of that summer relate to the 
manuscript a high value on his 
own ability to translate the work and he had his 
He 
wanted it translated from the beginning, including 
all of of the League, 
to the very end, even though he no longer believed 


Newhouse put 


own idea of how the task should be done. 


the preliminary events 


in the mythology. He goes on that the Council, 


whom we recall had already rejected Newhouse’s 
version as unsatisfactory, has no claim on the 
manuscript, ‘ for it stands like this, the Chiefs 
of our Council has asked me, to hold this work for 
them, & I have promised to do so & I have done 
so, SO 


fat But he admits to being disillusioned 


t Ann 
1928 

> Seth Newhouse to J 
New Port 
June 14, 


Rept., Bur. Amer. Ethnol. 44: 8, Washington, 


N. B 
Post Office, 
1898 


Hewitt, Six Nations Ind’ 
Reserve, April 30, 1898. 


lbid., 


N. 


FENTON [PROC. AMER. PHIL. SOC. 
by the recent failure of the warriors’ mission to 
Ottawa, and he has changed his mind deciding to 
sell. He is willing after the work is put in proper 
shape and translated to sell a duplicate copy to 
be printed. He wants Hewitt to find him a pur- 
chaser so that he can remove his family that fall 
to Indian Territory. His parting request is for a 
set of the Sir William Johnson Papers and some 
other ‘“‘curious Books.” ** 

The final letter, which marked Good in 
Hewitt’s hand, fails to set a price on the manu- 
script, although he holds his work above that of 
Horatio Hale, and gives a sketch wherein he dif- 
fers, completely establishing the identity of the 
manuscript in question.*®> Newhouse felt the sting 
of authorship, and we. judge that Hewitt and the 
Smithsonian did not make him a satisfactory of- 


fer (fig. 5). 


is 


THE AUTHOR 


We know almost nothing about the life of Seth 
Newhouse. His mother must have been an 
Onondaga; his father was in all likelihood a Mo- 
hawk, and Seth would be enrolled officially with 
his father because the Canadian Government em- 
ployed the patrilineal system. No telling when he 
was born. Hewitt labeled the negative of a photo- 
graph which he made “Seth Newhouse Mohawk- 
Onondaga, age 63, 1897,” and when Hewitt was 
planning a field trip to Grand River the next year, 
Newhouse wrote: 

“Please give me a word & send that Picture of 

you have taken at Jamiesons, if you 
like” *° (fig. 6). Both notes are consistent with 
other negatives and the subjects taken that year. 

But the census records of the Six Nations, in 
the office of the Indian Superintendent at Brant- 
ford, Ontario, show that in 1900 Seth Newhouse 
was 58 years of age, which would put his birth date 
at 1842, instead of 1834. There is a more accurate 
record of his death, however, which according to 
the census book occurred June 11, 1921.°7 The 
discrepancy in the dates does not surprise us be- 
cause Indians frequently think they are older than 
they turn out to be on the records. 

In his later years Newhouse served as informant 
to other ethnologists, among them A. A. Golden- 
Sapir, and F. W. Waugh of the Na- 
Canada. Waugh mentions 


mine which 


weiser, E. 
tional Museum of 

24 Tbid., August 31, 1898. 

> ITbid., September 8, 1898 

26 Tbid., Aug. 18, 1898. 

‘7 P. c., Lt. Col. E. P. Randle, Indian Superintendent, 
Brantford, Ontario, 25 October 1948. 
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Fic. 6. Seth Newhouse, Mohawk-Onondaga, age 63, 


1897. By J. N. B. Hewitt. 


Newhouse in the Introduction to his Jroquois 
Foods (1916),** and the National Museum of 
Canada has two photographs of Newhouse by 
Waugh, taken ca. 1914. One is with his daugh- 
ters; in the other he is holding the bridle of a 
A portrait has been made 
from the former (fig. 7). Hewitt last saw New- 
house in 1920, the year before the old chief went 
trail.*° 
one of the Lords of the League whose office he 
respected so highly, but he was an indefatigable 
worker in the Warriors’ Party and possibly he was 
a chief of merit. We can see him questioning the 
old men for the lore of the League, patiently 


favorite Indian pony.*® 


the long Newhouse was probably never 


writing it down, and having codified the custom 
law, earnestly carrying petitions to the Council of 
Chiefs. He was speaker for the Women and the 
Warriors, but the chiefs failed to heed his counsel. 
He died in 1921 as the movement for the elective 
system was gaining headway and he must have 


28 Waugh, F. W., /roquois foods and food preparation, 
Canada, Dept. of Mines, Geol. Surv., Anthrop Ser., Mem. 
86, Ottawa, 1916. 

29 P. c., Douglas 
Canada, October 25, 1948. 
of Mines and Resources, 
(fig. 7) from 17414. 

0 Ann, Rept., Bur 
1928 


Leechman, National Museum of 
Negatives 17411, 17414, Dept. 
Photographic Sec. Portrait 


Amer. Ethnol. 41: 10, Washington, 


AN IROQUOIS CONSTITUTION 


realized that his struggle to reform the old coun- 

cil was lost. Dekanawidah’s prediction was about 

to come true. The skull of the old League would 

roll three years later. 
ACTUAL SIGNIFICANCE 

No human document ever stands quite alone. 
And Newhouse’s Constitution was not the only 
Indian effort to meet the crisis that threatened 
the old system of hereditary chiefs on Grand 
River. Although Newhouse’s manuscript makes 
the greatest concessions to parliamentarianism, its 
essential Indian character shines through. De- 
spite his schooling and the legalisms which he had 
acquired by contact with barristers and other 
members of the dominant culture, it remained the 
work of an Iroquois patriot. But it still 
unacceptable to the Chiefs. 

A “Committee of the Chiefs of the Six Nations” 
was preparing a substitute for the Newhouse ver- 
sion in the early spring of 1900 while Hewitt was 
working with Chief John A. 


was 


Gibson, a member 


Seth Newhouse (1842-1921) after F. W. Waugh 
ca. 1914 (Courtesy, Canada, Dept. of 
Resources, Phot. Sec., Neg. No. 17414). 
Brostrup, Bureau of American Ethnology. 


Mines and 
By John 
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the Committee.“ The Chiefs’ version 


edited with certain added material’from Hale and 


ol was 
published first in the Proceedings and Transac- 
tions of the Royal Society of Canada (1912), but 
Hewitt 
Chief Gibson 


another copy later appeared in Parker. 
also had a copy of this version.** 
to have been satisfied either with the 


seems not 


what the Committee 
might bring forth, for in 1899 he dictated to Hewitt 
his own version of the founding of the 


Newhouse version nor with 


lroquois 
Confederacy, a long text in Onondaga mounting to 
189 \fter death 1912, the 
manuscript was revised by Mr. Hewitt and Chiefs 
\bram Charles, John Buck, Joshua Buck, and 
Chief Gibson’s learned and Chief 
Simeon Gibson helped the 


pages. Gibson’s in 


sons, Simeon 
John Hardy Gibson. 
writer to translate his father’s work into English 
1941. Before he died, however, Chief John 
\rthur Gibson dictated to A. A. 


revision of his own version, expanding it to 525 


inh 


Goldenweiser a 


pages, including the ritual of the Condolence Coun 
cil. The added sections were translated by Simeon 
Gibson and the writer in 1943. Both manuscripts 
the of the of American 


thnology, being together the most satisfactory 


are in archive Bureau 


single native account of the League. 
Besides the Newhouse manuscript of 1885 un- 
der review, a much expanded version was ac- 


quired by Parker in 1910, revised by Albert 


Cusick, and edited by Parker for publication to- 
Hewitt 
who had labored so long to get Newhouse to write 


gether with the Chiefs’ version in 1916."' 


in the original Mohawk was badly scooped, but 
Hewitt to 
until the year of his death when he had several 


continued work on his own revision 


copies struck off from his own approved transla- 
In to Hewitt New 
house should be published. 


tion. fairness his revised 


! Hewitt, 430, 1917. 

‘2 Scott, Duncan C., Traditional history of the Con- 
federacy of the Six Nations, Proc. and Trans. Roy. Soc 
Canada, Ser. 3, 5 (IL): 195-246, 1912; Parker, op 
1916. 

88 BAE Ms 

‘4 Parker, lo« 

8S BAE Ms 


3 


No 
cit.; p. c. A. C. Parker, Nov. 10, 
Nos. 1361, 1343, 3490 


1518 
1948 


N. 
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APPRAISAL 


In deciding what should be done with Dayode- 
kane’s “Traditional history and constitution of the 
lroquois Confederacy” it may be regarded from 
several points of view. As literature, it is scarcely 
acceptable as English, but it is a large sample of 
reservation English spoken on the Grand River 
before 1900. As such it may interest students of 
\merican dialect. It is not entirely satisfactory as 
folklore, for unlike the Gibson version it is not 
a consistent narrative of one piece, but it is a 
composite work of native scholarship, which folk- 
lorists will want to consult. The text contains a 
great many terms of interest to the linguist, but 
Hewitt found it worth while to have the whole thing 
set over into Mohawk and then make a phonetic 
transcription for his own study, but not for publica- 
tion. As ethnology, the Newhouse manuscript 
holds greatest store for the student of primitive po- 
litical organization, for it carries the League from 
the myth of its beginning down to its failure to 
serve the needs of local government on the Six 
Nations Reserve. It demonstrates certain weak- 
ness inherent in all confederacies: a struggle be- 
tween local autonomy and the general government, 
the difficulties of a kinship state faced with ter- 
ritorial And for the student of 
history as well as for the anthropologist interested 
in acculturation, Newhouse unwittingly docu- 
mented cultural change 1880 and 1900 
on the Grand River. 


concepts. local 


between 


The preceding analysis does not lead us to the 
conclusion that the document should be 
published. It is hoped, nevertheless, that the 
present gloss will satisfy the general student of 


entire 


[roquoiana, and that photocopies from the micro- 
films in the Library may be made available on 
loan to students having special interests in its 
the lists personal 
names would help an ethnologist to recollect the 
Special sec- 
tions relating to the Condolence Council might be 
published as part of such a study. Since Hewitt 
has already prepared a more complete version of 
the Constitution for publication it is recommended 
that Hewitt’s revised Newhouse be made available, 


contents. For example, of 


material phonetically in the field. 


if possible with this appraisal. 





THE TUSCARORAS: SIXTH NATION OF THE IROQUOIS CONFEDERACY 


ANTHONY F. C. WALLACE 


Instructor in Anthropology, University of Pennsylvania 


I. PRELIMINARY REPORT OF FIELD WORK 
IN 1948 

DurinG the months of July and August 1948 I 
lived on the Tuscarora Indian Reservation, five 
miles northeast of the city of Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

The field investigations which I undertook there 
were jointly supported by grants from the Phillips 
Fund of the American Philosophical Society and 
from the Fund for Field Research of the Depart- 
ment of Anthropology, University of Pennsyl- 
vania. Through the kindness of Mr. Clinton 
Rickard, I was able to find board and lodging with 
an Indian family, at the home of Mr. and Mrs. 
Daniel Smith. To the generosity of these insti- 
tutions, these persons and their families, and many 
other men and women who helped me throughout 
the summer, is largely owing the success of the 
work. 

The Tuscarora research was the result of a fu- 
sion of several interest. I learned 
from the Society’s Librarian, Dr. William E. 
Lingelbach, that the administrators of the Phillips 
Fund, desirous of acquiring records and tran- 


lines of 


scribed texts of American Indian languages for 
the Library of the Philosophical Society, wanted 
recordings of Tuscarora, a northern Iroquoian 
language which hitherto had not been accorded 
great attention in comparative linguistic studies. 
Dr. Frank G. Speck, of the Department of Anthro- 
pology, University of Pennsylvania, encouraged 
me to look into Tuscarora with an eye to working 
out some of the unsolved problems of the ethno- 
graphic position of the Tuscaroras, particularly 
their cultural relationship to the southeastern 
tribes. Dr. A. I. Hallowell, also of the University 
of Pennsylvania’s Department of Anthropology, 
and Dr. William N. Fenton, of the Bureau of 
American Ethnology, Smithsonian Institution, 
were interested in the possibilities of learning how 
far certain generalizations proposed by Dr. Hallo- 
well about the psychological characteristics of the 
Algonkians of the northeastern North American 
culture area might be valid for various Iroquoian 
communities. Uniting all these special lines of 
interest was the general need for the extension of 
ethnographic knowledge of the several contem- 


porary Iroquoian communities. As a student in 
anthropology, and being already interested in the 
northeast, I felt that necessary experience in the 
field might most profitably be gained in research 
at Tuscarora. 

During the summer, with the sympathetic coop- 
eration of the Tuscarora community, I was able 
to assemble a variety of data, the main areas of 
which can be roughly classified as follows: 


(a) approximately seven hours of wire record- 
ings of Tuscarora linguistic materials, with 
translations ; 

(b) 

(c) an informal map and census of the reserva- 
tion . 


fifty Rorschach protocols ; 


(d) notes on clans and kinship (including sev- 
eral abbreviated kinship schedules and a 
few genealogies ) ; 

notes on psycho-cultural interactions and 
behavior ; 

general ethnographic data, filed in the field 
more or less according to Murdock’s Out- 
line of Cultural Materials. 


The main function of this report will be to de- 
scribe more fully the recordings and associated 
materials; but before doing this, it will be useful 
to give a brief sketch of Tuscarora history and 
general ethnic position. 


Il. THE TUSCARORA INDIANS, 1584-1948 


The Tuscarora Indians, when Raleigh’s colo- 
nists first settled in the new-found land of Virginia, 
were discovered inhabiting a large part of the 
piedmont and coastal plain of what is now the 
state of North Carolina. Their towns, said to 
number as many as twenty-four, sheltering per- 
haps six thousand souls, were scattered along the 
Neuse, Tar, and Roanoke rivers, and were united 
in a loose military league. Their subsistence base 
was agriculture, eked out by hunting. Like their 
Iroquoian kinsmen to the north, the matrilineal 
Tuscaroras in Carolina famous warriors, 
their raiding parties being the scourge of surround- 
ing Algonkian and Siouan tribes; and, like the 
Five Nations, the Tuscaroras too evidently had 


were 
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leanings toward confederacy, their “nation” being 


welded out of several tribal groups. 


fhe Tusearoras—once again like the northern 


lroquois—early entered into commercial relations 


with the white settlers on the coast and became 


ruthless middlemen in the lucrative trade in skins 


and furs, exchanging 


rum for peltries with inland 
This 
symbiotic relationship of the whites on the coast 


ind the 


tribes many miles from their own towns. 


luscaroras in the interior was mutually 
satisfactory during most of the seventeenth cen 
tury. but that 
whites began seriously to press inland. 


toward the end ot period the 


The early 


Carolina settlers were not careful to arrange fot 


} 
| 


mal land cessions with the Indians; and further 


more, they were imprudent enough to kidnap 


luscarora children to sell as slaves—a proceeding 


well calculated to arouse bitter resentment, and 


remembered even today as the prime emotional 
cause of the fuscarora War. . 


(1711-1713) began with 
surprise assult 


sanguinary 
Wat 


an almost-successtul 


Che ‘luscarora 
which aimed 
at annihilating all the encroaching white settle- 
largely consisting of In 
hostile to the were 
South relief 
armies destroyed several of the Tuscaroras’ main 


ments. Reinforcements, 


dian warriors luscaroras, 


summoned from Carolina. lhe 

These 
that the 
luscaroras themselves were split into pro- and 


forts and villages along the Neuse River. 


costly defeats, together with the fact 


anti-English factions, and a general confusion 
over the whole situation, shattered the unity of 
Many trekked 
northward to join their kinsmen of the Five Na- 


luscarora society. ‘Tuscaroras 
tions as early as 1713; others, under the heel of 
the whites, remained in North Carolina and Vir 
ginia, whence straggling bands moved north from 
The 
last community of Carolina Indians conscious of 
luscarora marched north to New York 
1803 ; 


time to time during the next ninety years. 


itself as 
about 
luscarora tribal remnants, largely assimilated by 
the negroid population, still lingering in the south. 

Meanwhile the had 
northward underwent further political disintegra- 


luscaroras who moved 


tion. Some settled along the Juniata in Penn 
sylvania, others along the Susquehanna at Wyo 
ming and near Oquaga, in the Oneida country, 
near present Binghamton, N. Y., still others in 
Onondaga country, between present Syracuse and 
Lake, N. Y., 
were strewn along other rivers and valleys in 


New York. 


(Oneida and various minor bands 


Pennsylvania and 


\s a group they 
were “adopted” by the Five Nations 1.€., 


given 


ANTHONY F. 


but even today there are legends of 


WALLACE (PROC. AMER. PHIL. SOC. 
permission to stay in Five Nations Country 
about 1722, and henceforth the New York Lroquois 
were called the Six Nations. This adoption did 
not extend to the Tuscaroras the right of an equal 
tribal vote in the Great Council. 
During the French and Indian wars, and Pontiac's 
War, the Tuscaroras, along with the Mohawks 
and Oneidas, were as a whole hearty in the English 
But the continuing pressure of European 
settlements and trade continued to sap the strength 
of the already disbanded and shattered nation. 
With the opening of the Revolutionary War, the 
critical dissolution of the old culture was imminent. 
The Tuscarora nation (if the word “nation” 
can be applied to the members of a number of com- 


voice and a 


interest. 


munities scattered among alien peoples) split into 
two factions during the Revolution: an actively 
pro-British faction and a neutral, pro-American 
one. Both factions were swept aside by the no- 
torious punishment expeditions in 1779 of Van 
Schaick and Sullivan. Some of the refugees con- 
tinued northward to the Six Nations Reserve at 
Grand where their descendants 
are now; others in 1781 planted a town on the 
escarpment overlooking the Niagara River. The 
ten-square-mile includes this 
original tract, although the village is no more, 
having been burned during the War of 1812. 


River, Ontario, 


present reserve 


The close of the Revolutionary War marked 
the nadir of Tuscarora fortunes. Politically dis- 
persed, landless, decimated in numbers, they had 
lost many of the customs and traditions of their 


\ mythical animal whose magnetic body at- 
tracted such a mass of timber in its progress through 
the woods that it crushed whole villages in its path. 
Mr. Daniel Smith told a story about this animal 
which is recorded on wire. The figure, carved out 
of wood by Mr. Smith some years ago, stands in view 
of the road near his house on the reserve. Photo- 
graph in 1948 by Mr. Leroy Fess; reproduced by 
courtesy of the Buffalo Courier-Express. 
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forefathers without taking over a functional core 
of European-American culture. They had almost 
abandoned their own horticultural economy ; even 
their ancient religious observances seem to have 
been largely forgotten. The depressed condition 
of the Iroquois (including the Tuscaroras) in 
1796 was described by Thomas Wistar, clerk of 
the Friends’ Committee for the gradual civiliza- 
tion of the Indian natives: 


when the committee commenced its labors, 
scarcely a trace of civilization was discernable among 
the aborigenes. From the erratic and uncertain pur- 
suits of the chase, they gleaned a scanty and hard- 
earned subsistence; often pinched with hunger, and 
miserably clad, while a rude and comfortless cabin 
formed their only and inadequate shelter against the 
violence of the elements and the vicissitudes of the 


seasons. ! 


The next two generations of the Tuscaroras on 
the Niagara Frontier (who henceforth will be our 
main concern) saw a cultural revolution which 
tended in some make the Indians 
live like white people. Presbyterian and Baptist 
mission-churches were established ; a public school 


respects to 


was built; the Temperance Society was organized. 
During the War of 1812 (in which the Tuscaroras 
fought for the United States) the old village of 
log cabins on the northwest corner of the reserve 
was burned; and when the refugees trickled back, 
they built new homes scattered about the reserve, 
close to the corn fields. These new homes were, 
as often as not, frame dwellings in European- 
American style. Orchards were laid out; horses, 
cattle, and swine were kept. In the economic 
sphere, Tuscarora became a “white” rural com- 
munity within the space of two generations—an 
achievement in cultural metamorphosis of no mean 
proportions. In the words of the Friends’ Com- 
mittee, the habitations in caves, flimsy shacks, and 
bark cabins had by 1865 been replaced with 


comfortable frame or log houses, often two storied, 
with window shutters, and some of them painted, with 
the yards neatly inclosed; suitable furniture has been 
introduced where before there was little or 
meals are regularly and decently cooked and served 
up, ... While food and clothing are procured 
by their own industry. Many read and write and 
understand other elementary branches of [European] 
learning, 


none 


and some of both sexes have taught with 


1 Report of the Committee for the Gradual Civilization 
of the Indian Natives, Made to the Yearly Meeting of the 
Religious Society of Friends, held in Philadelphia, in the 
fourth month, 1838, 19, Phila., Joseph & William Kite, 
1838. 
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credit schools in the neighborhoods where they re- 
side, at which white as well as Indian children are 
educated.* 


The next eighty years—from roughly 1865 to 
1948—have seen the consolidation of the eco- 
nomic adjustment so successfully made. Fur- 
ther social integration with the surrounding whites 
has been necessary. This has accelerated the de- 
cline of the native language and its progressive 
replacement by English; it has also tended to 
atomize Tuscarora society by breaking down such 
centripetal interests as the lineage and kinship 
usages, offering them no function except within 
the geographical boundaries of the reserve. Few 
aboriginal institutions have remained, except the 
clans and the Chiefs’ Council; the Tuscarora lan- 
guage is now spoken by preference only by the 
older people, and scarcely at all by the youngsters ; 
and, with the rise of industry around Niagara Falls, 
even the agricultural pattern is being broken up 
by the daily commuting of Indian labor to work 
for local white industrial concerns. 

But these observations should not be taken to 
imply any more than the fact that the Tuscarora 
Indians have adapted their subsistence techniques, 
and relevant social order, to new economic and 
political circumstances. In areas of culture not 
immediately affected by changes in the economic 
and political environment, traits of presumably 
great antiquity may be found thriving cheerfully 
in their new soil. The socialization techniques of 
today corresponds in a number of general features, 
not to surrounding white tradition, but to patterns 
recorded for Tuscarora and Iroquois in general in 
the early contact periods. The mythology sur- 
vives, or parts of it at least, in both Tuscarora and 
English versions, and the latter are known to the 
youngest generation, children of three and four 
vears of age being able to repeat in English ghost 
and witch stories already recorded in Tuscarora 
from their elders. Herbal remedies, handed down 
in family tradition from the remote past, are known 
to professional herbalists (of whom my host, Mr. 
Daniel Smith, was one) of considerable local dis- 
tinction. Basic ethical values— attitudes toward 
sex, marriage, communal responsibility, dissipa- 
tion, ete.—are suggestive of ancient tradition. 

The Tuscaroras today thus present the ad- 
mirable tableau of a people who have been able to 

2A Brief Sketch of the Efforts of Philaé?lphia Yearly 
Meeting of the Religious Society of Frienc ‘- promote 
the civilization and improvement of the Inaians; also, of 
the present condition of the tribes in the state of New 
York, Phila., Friends’ Book Store, 1866. 
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preserve, without undue damage, many of the 
more intimate aspects of their culture, while ac- 
tively revamping virtually the entire institutional 
superstructure so as to conform with the require 
ments of life in a white economy. Their success is 


worthy of admiration. 


Ill. MATERIALS FOR THE STUDY OF 
PUSCARORA LANGUAGE 


THE 


he Tuscarora language is one of the northern 
lroquoian languages. Owing perhaps to the more 
sensational reputation of the Mohawks, Oneidas, 
Onondagas, Cayugas, and Senecas, knowledge of 
northern Iroquoian linguistics has hitherto been 
based almost entirely on studies of the Five Na 
tions and Huron (Wyandot). An investigation of 
luscarora promises to be of considerable use to 
day, however, in helping to clarify the probable 
ature of proto-Iroquoian, and in supplementing 
irchaeological and ethnological researches whos« 
aim is to identify those prehistoric cultures out of 
Since the Tusca 
roras were met in Carolina, and the other north 


which Iroquois has stemmed. 


ern-Iroquoian speaking peoples in New York and 
Canada, the problem of Iroquoian origins is in- 
volved with the question of the date, location, and 
Tus 
carora and the now geographically northern [ro 


presumptive occasion of the split between 
quois. A nonlinguistic but pertinent desideratum 
here is archaeological research in North Carolina 
to discover, first of all, documented historic and 
proto-historic Tuscarora sites, and secondly, the 
nature of their material culture and its relationship 
to New various lines of 


York Iroquois. These 


research and points of emphasis are mutually sup 


porting and focus on the little-known subject ot 
luscarora ethnohistory. 

The seven hours of recordings which I secured 
this summer at Tuscarora were made on wire; the 
Detroit W iRecorder. 
include a variety of materials, which may be briefly 


machine used was a They 


classified as follows: 


(a) Tuscarora texts (approximately _ five 


hours ) : 

two modern vocabularies of words listed n 
the Jefferson Vocabulary (see below) ; 
vocabulary materials (brief word lists on 
such topics as numbers, color terms, tex 
ture terms, etc.) ; 

kinship terms (two partial protocols from 
male speakers) ; 

two song texts in Onondaga (the Turtle 
Song and the White Corn Story) ; 


one song text in Seneca (the Rabbit Song) 


ANTHONY F. 


C. WALLACE PROC. AMER. PHIL. SOC. 
The text recordings include about one hour of 
text with written ‘phonetic transcription and inter- 
linear translation; for the remainder there are 
free running translations, either written or re- 
corded. The subjects of the texts include: 


(a) supernatural phenomena 


1) a man-eating snake 
2) a little boy who became sick and died 
after smashing a false-face 
3) dream-revelation of an herbal remedy 
for tuberculosis 
) a magnetic amphibian (see fig. 1) 
5) how the black lizard became small 
6) a discussion of disease and magic 
7) the monster bird 
$) how a man escaped from a skeleton by 
hiding in a hollow log 
) the five gifts of the Europeans to the 
Indians 
) the man who came with the message of 
peace 
) a hunter cured by a man in a silvery 
canoe 
about a hunting 
overtaken by nightfall 


) a ghost story party 
}) aman who died of fright of a ghost 
) a story about a giant 


5) a story about the devil 
raditional history 


) the burning of the village in 1812 
) the last battle of the 
North Carolina , 
3) the Salt War in New York state 
) the Tuscaroras release General Porter 
from the British during the War of 1812 
party of ‘Tuscaroras 
Kansas (about 1836) 
6) the origin of the White 
North Carolina 
7) how the Tuscaroras helped the United 
States during the War of 1812 
) the the Indian 
League of America 


Tuscaroras in 


da migrates to 


Jear clan in 


history of Defense 

9) Captain Cusick’s escape from an am- 
bush by western Indians 

10) the migrations of the Tuscaroras 

11) the migration of the Indians onto the 
North American continent 

12) the history of the Temperance Society 

13) Easter Monday morning celebrations 

14) biographical sketch of Samuel Jacobs 
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worth, who acted as translator and also made some recordings; and the writer. 
posed and is not intended to illustrate recording tech- 
reproduced by courtesy of the Buffalo Courier-Express. 


shown in the foreground. 


niques. Photograph in 1948 by Mr. Leroy Fess; 


(15) how an Onondaga lineage came to live 
at ‘Tuscarora 

(16) the murder of a witch 

(17) the massacre at Devil’s Hole 
(18) a battle between the 


‘Tuscaroras 


French and the 


(19) a history of farming on the Tuscarora 
reservation 

(20) -contrasts between present-day and tra- 
ditional methods of child raising 


(c) personal reminiscences 


(1) how an herbalist learned his medicines 

(2) how a Tuscarora boy learned to use 
English 

(3) a brief autobiography 

(4) how a Tuscarora acquired his formal 
education 


A bound notebook accompanies the recordings, 
containing an index to the various spools, transla- 
tions, identification of the native speakers, and the 
circumstances under which the recordings were 


Tuscarora Indians who assisted in making recordings. 
ist and narrator of some of the tales recorded for the American Philosophical Society; Mrs. Nellie Gans- 


The scene is artificially 


Left to right: Mr. Daniel Smith, Indian herbal- 


The recording machine is 


made. Spools and notebook are now in the 
custody of the Library of the American Philo- 
sophical Society. 

In the archives of the Bureau of 
Ethnology at Washington, D. C., there is a con- 
siderable body of Tuscarora linguistic material 
gathered by the late J. N. B. Hewitt, who was 
himself a Tuscarora and spoke the 
fluently, according to persons who spoke with him. 
Pilling’s Bibliography of the Lan- 
guages contains an itemized list of Hewitt’s mate- 
rials up to 1888, both textual and lexicographical.* 
Some of these documents are now on loan to the 
Pill- 
ing’s bibliography also contains considerable in- 
formation on other Tuscarora linguistic material, 
both printed and in manuscript, which was avail- 
able in 1888. 

In the Library of the American Philosophical 
Society there rests a little-known manuscript 


American 


language 


Troquoian 


American Philosophical Society Library. 


3 Pilling, James Constantine, Bibliography of the 


Ilroquoian Languages, Washington, Bureau of Ethnology, 
Smithsonian Inst., 1888. 
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Mons 
Chepayprroa 
Knedlaracux 
(Upongquen 
Tawa 
Shawamee 
Na niece mocsesaquit 
he Auccon ma laghguo 
Ungu. -heg - he - sh 
Onesola 


Camyga Vhau -we-oon-la-5.a haw. ure- o-rmun kam. oumh yam. da 
Ononaga leorate Jacke, lgarachla 
Mam ae heshehwe 


ec aan se nue hay hue 


Cherchkee oohmate, <atoose cam alot. Shulack 
cough nelispae cam noclnagmh cone linspan culle,chole.calle lit fee 
Ovckasaw frupah. mah lo trabalee soe lzk. lrushela. 


Checluv soalch. shelirk 
Creek , Lal Soe ta 


oo 
/iuscaryora , - £ - - 0- rah .sa- rah 


Chet macha’ hahieketea 
Llacaga tansy 


-@G 


Fic. 3. Page from Thomas Jefferson’s manuscript Comparative Vocabulary of Indian Languages. 
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vocabulary prepared by Thomas Jefferson.* This 
Jefferson Vocabulary is a notebook in which the 
terms used in a number of American Indian 
languages as equivalent (in Jefferson’s opinion) 
with certain English-French synonyms are listed 
in tabular form. Among the tribes represented is 
Tuscarora. Which local group supplied the in- 
formant, who he was, and the precise date when 
the Tuscarora terms were collected, do not appear 
on the manuscript. The number of Tuscarora- 
English (French) terms is only about twenty-five : 
the manuscript was damaged by salt-water in a 
shipwreck which involved some of Jefferson’s 
effects (see fig. 3). 

I made a copy of the Tuscarora-English portion 
of the Jefferson Vocabulary and took it to the 
Tuscarora Reserve with me. Working separately 
with two informants, Mr. William Mountpleasant 

4A Manuscript Comparative Vocabulary of Several 
Indian Languages by Thomas Jefferson. It was presented 
to the Society by Jefferson on 30 December 1817. 
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and Mr. Clinton Rickard, I recorded the present- 
day Tuscarora equivalents of the English (French) 
terms listed by Jefferson. When there was evi- 
dence of more than slight phonetic disparity, or 
when the English (French) portion of the vocabu- 
lary was illegible, I attempted to pronounce Jeffer- 
son’s Tuscarora term and secure an English 
translation for it. In several instances this was 
possible. 

Accordingly there now exist manuscript and 
recorded materials on the Tuscarora language for 
three main dates: ca. 1800 (the Jefferson Vocabu- 
lary) ; ca. 1888 (Hewitt’s manuscripts) ; and 1948 
(recordings made for the American Philosophical 
Society). Fragmentary items—largely casually 
mentioned Tuscarora words—are listed by Pilling 
for other dates, some of them earlier than. the 
Jefferson Vocabulary. Not being linguistically 


trained, I cannot evaluate these data further from 
the linguist’s standpoint; this essay, therefore, is 
concerned merely with drawing them to the at- 
tention of the ethnological and linguistic public. 





RECENTLY ACQUIRED MANUSCRIPTS RELATING TO THE ARCHEOLOGY 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 


EDMUND S. CARPENTER 


Lecturer in Anthropology 


For years Pennsylvania has been the despair of 
archeologists. While adjoining states have made 
progress in unravelling the mysteries of 
their prehistory, the Keystone State has tena- 
held fast her \nd yet 


decade after decade local scientists have gone down 


steady 


ciously ancient secrets. 
into the earth to bring forth from their hiding- 
places the treasures of forgotten ages, buried “far 
beneath and long ago.” Since 1900 scarcely a 
summer has passed that has not witnessed at least 
one expedition at work in pasture-land or wheat 
field. 


explored; mounds have been opened and _ their 


Prehistoric villages have been painstakingly 


contents studied; and from debris-covered floors 
in damp caves scholars have annually gleaned 
specimens and knowledge. 

Why then the paradox? The answer lies in the 
almost complete absence of published reports. It 
is an interesting fact that though several hundred 
ancient sites have been scientifically explored, 
there now exist in printed form only two compe- 
State 
field excavations, were rarely available for publi- 


This was particularly true dur 


tent studies. funds, seldom wanting for 


cation purposes. 


ing the depression years when archeology offered a 


perfect field for employment of large crews of 
non-competitive labor. Then, too, a number of 
deaths, misunderstandings, 
professional helped silence this 
The that field reports 
were quietly filed away in the basement of an old 
customs house, in attics, and in barns, there to lie 
dust-covered and forgotten until 1940 when about 
half of the original number and nearly all that had 
escaped destruction came into the hands of the 


unpredictable events 
and rivalries 


knowledge. result was 


author. 

\nd this brings us to the main point. These 
manuscripts, forty-four in number, have recently 
heen deposited in the American Philosophical So 
ciety Library, where for the first time they are now 
Most of the re- 
ports are competent studies, frequently by well 


available to interested students. 
known anthropologists. As such they represent an 
amazing backlog of data, publication of which will 
advance immeasurably the status of North Amert- 
can archeology 
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University of Toronto 


It is difficult to say just when interest in Penn- 
sylvania prehistory was first awakened. Cer- 
tainly there is ample evidence attesting to a lively 
interest in local antiquities even in prehistoric 
times. Thus, archeologists have occasionally un- 
covered Indian graves containing curios from still 
earlier ages, picked up and treasured by the 
aborigines for what reasons we can only surmise. 
Then, too, colonial records indicate that the In- 
dian, like our own forefather, found corrobora- 
tion for mythological motifs in the accidental dis- 
covery of the remains of earlier peoples. Two 
and three centuries ago, the early voyageurs and 
settlers in this region were equally fascinated by 
the ruins that they found. Their otherwise rather 
prosaic itineraries of distances overcome.and sleep- 
ing accommodations available frequently contain 
descriptions of earthworks and speculations upon 
their antiquity. 

Thomas Ashe, Captain in the York Rangers 
and traveler through the Monongahela country 
in 1806, paused to explore what he thought to be 
an Indian grave, while “the laughter of the multi- 
tude followed me from the town to gaze on my 
labour and delight in my disappointment.” Some 
years later the prophet, Joseph Smith, opened sev- 
eral mounds for relics and “letters from heaven,” 
but instead found fame and martyrdom. Up in 
the West Branch Valley, the Hon. Orson Squire 
Fowler, famed phrenologist and author, unearthed 
a prehistoric cranium and revealed to all the 
personality of its former owner. 

Anecdotes such as these appear in a number 
of the manuscripts. However, the earliest de- 
tailed reports are those of Messrs. Charles M. 
Smith and Ransom, Smithsonian 
archeologists who in the summer of 1885 exca- 
vated earthworks in the western part of the Com- 
monwealth. Mr. Smith’s lengthy reports divide 
themselves between accurate descriptions of mound 
and cairn explorations and complaints that his 
delayed pay-checks left him “without laundry or 
lodging.” While Smith searched the wooded 
banks of the Monongahela, Ransom worked in 
valley lands to the north. There, with gratifying 
results, he opened two mounds with stone-lined 
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Fic. 1. Stone burial vault in a prehistoric Indian 


mound near Irvine, Pennsylvania. 
graves. Beneath one skeleton lay a remarkable 
tube of native silver, delicately wrought in a day 
when bison roamed the environs of Pittsburgh. 
August of the same year opened the first chap- 
ter of an excavation that now rightfully belongs 
to our folk-history. Contemporary newspaper ac- 
counts have left us a strange story out of the past. 
Pennsylvania’s largest and perhaps most famous 
tumulus, the McKees Rocks Mound, was first ex- 
plored by Mr. Richard Bennett, “an enthusiastic 
amateur archaeologist, ornithologist and herpetolo- 
gist, having grown tired of studying birds, snakes, 
etc. threw himself with ardour into the dissec- 
tion of the mound.” With the aid of a small crew, 
apparently recruited from the nearest saloon, a 
tunnel was run in from the western side, uncover- 
ing at first only “flints, arrowheads, etc., common 
to the common Indians” and finally an adult skele- 
ton with a beautiful stone ornament called a gorget. 
Mr. Bennett “was much encouraged by the suc- 
cess so far met,” but apparently few others were 
impressed by either the excavation or the dis- 
coveries, one editor rather skeptically writing 
. you might as well look for the tomb of Moses 


with the hope of discovery as to expect to learn 
anything of the McKees Rocks skeleton.” 


How- 
ever, indifference was not reflected 
eleven years later when the tumulus was destined 
to become the center of one of the most remarkable 
incidents in our State’s archeological history. 

In June of 1896 Dr. Frank H. Gerrodette, bril- 
liant young student of Harvard’s famed archeolo- 
gist, Frederick Ward Putnam, became the Direc- 
tor of the newly-opened Carnegie Museum of 
Pittsburgh, and plans were immediately laid for 
the exploration of the McKees Rocks Mounds. 
Although this “special research,” completed at a 
cost of $712.60, was originally designed to add 


this same 
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color to a “Founder’s Day Celebration,” it soon 
became a national scientific event. Gerrodette ap- 
pears to have been a scholar of real intellect, a 
man possessing an excellent background and 
thorough training—yet an erratic individual whose 
personality left him ill-prepared for the difficulties 
that were to come. 

Pittsburgh regarded the exploration of her 
famous Indian mound with a curiosity that made 
an amateur antiquarian of almost every citizen. 
Just who was buried in this ancient tumulus no- 
body seemed to know, but no one lacked a theory. 
The newspapers showed an active interest in the 
mystery, and headlines soon alleged that the 
skeletons were actually those of cholera patients, 
“floaters” or bodies of people drowned in the river 
and Negro slaves—and the Pittsburgh Dispatch 
cried out against this “hoax and ruthless desecra- 
tion.” A weird assortment of individuals (in- 
cluding an Englishman named “Old Brandy” who 
was laid to rest with his favorite bottle, a giant 
ferry man, a slave called “Old Sweetcob” and a 
host of others) was declared buried in the mound, 
but after a detailed investigation it was revealed 
that all of these individuals were either buried 
elsewhere or, in the case of three, still very much 
alive. 

The more conservative Times entered the dis- 
pute on the side of the archeologists and rather 
pointedly remarked, “There are always several 
men in McKees Rocks who, whenever they get a 
glass or two of beer, will make affidavit that they 
have buried friends in the mound.” Still, the 
stories were well “documented” and sounded so 
plausible that they received much credence, and 
to refute their widespread acceptance a public 
meeting, with nationally known scientists as 
speakers, was held. But though the evidence 


Excavation of the McKees 
near Pittsburgh, 1896. 


Rocks Mound 






































































































































































Fic. 3 


Carbonized cord-wrapped paddle (artist's 
conception of original). 


piled up against the exponents of the “floater” 
story, doubts had been generated in the minds of 
As late 
as 1923 one Pittsburgh newspaper causally re 
marked that the 


the readers and the idea would not die. 


Mound skeleton 
on display in the Carnegie Museum was really 
that of a “Mrs. Jones,” 


Me Kees Ri wcks 


To add to these difficulties, Gerrodette was con- 
stantly harassed by hundreds of sightseekers who 
daily visited the site to “howk at the face of the 
mow,” as one of the workmen phrased it, and then 
the workers struck for higher pay and “the cause 
of American labor.” Finally bitter animosity 
devel- 
oped between Gerrodette and his competent but 
domineering assistant. 


all of which was aired in the newspapers 


In despair the work was 
abandoned before completion, the mound restored, 
Plans to 
publish a report were given up, and the field notes 


and Gerrodette’s resignation accepted. 


EDMUND 7S. CARPENTER 
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maps, and photographs— all «* which evidence an 
meticulo.s ca.c and detail—were 


excavation of ang .detan 
silently stored away. 


Thése notes, several hun- 
dred pages in length, rep:esent one of the manu- 
scripts in the collection. - 

The story of the McKees “YES Mound ex- 
cavation is by no means representative of the gen- 
eral character of the great bulk cur these studies. 
Most were written by Works Progress Adminis- 
tration archeologists or university scholars who 
during the depression years received large federal 
and state grants. For years field crews labored 
under July suns and in December sleet, consuming 
appropriations in excess of $110,000. Of the fifty- 
odd mound reports included in this collection, 
twenty-one were made during this period. Ab- 
stracts from several of them, for example two by 
Drs. Robert Jones and Junius Bird, appeared in 
print. The remainder were never published. One, 
by Donald A. Cadzow, State Anthropologist, is 
the galley proof of a book that never appeared. 
\nother was presented as a doctoral dissertation 
at Harvard University, but again never printed. 
By far the most impressive of them all, however, 
is the McFate site manuscript by Harry L. Schoff, 
a well-illustrated account of the exploration of a 
stockaded, prehistoric Indian village. Archeolo- 
gists working here unearthed from refuse pits and 
burials some thirty pottery 
pipes, a charred fishnet, bone fishhooks, and a 
skeleton prehistoric scalping. The 
most amazing specimen was a miraculously pre- 


restorable vessels, 


suggesting 


served cord-wrapped paddle, one of the two or 
three so far recovered in North America. 
Kxactly what can be salvaged from this great 
mass of data? Several of the manuscripts are 
ready for immediate publication. These include 
two reports by Dr. T. Dale Stewart, a lengthy 
summary of the mounds of Pennsylvania and the 
detailed account of an historic Erie burial ground. 
Still others need only minor revision. However, 
the great majority will require time and patience 
in processing, and a few can only serve as refer- 
ence works. Technically trained students should 
be encouraged to undertake this task with a view 
toward publishing the completed reports in scien- 
tific journals. The importance of such work to the 
study of American prehistory is self-evident. 
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From the exploration of the western parts of 
North America in the eighteenth century there 
came an impressive body of facts for European 
philosophers to ponder and organize. Botany, 
zoology, and ethnology were all enriched by the ob- 
servations and collections which explorers, soldiers, 
and traders made in the wilder parts of the con- 
tinent. In these early expeditions beyond the Alle- 
ghenies American vertebrate paleontology had its 
origins. The finding of remains of the prehistoric 
mastodon on the banks of the Ohio after 1739 was 
one of the exciting events in the history of eight- 
eenth-century science; and the recognition, de- 
spite the persuasions of theology and common 
sense, of the principle of the extinction of species 
was one of the important intellectual achievements 
of the age. This accomplishment was the work 
of a dozen men over a period of sixty years; it was 
a striking illustration of the world-wide associa- 
tion of eighteenth-century men of science in 
Europe and America. 

Fossil remains of ancient beasts were found 
occasionally in widely separated places in America 
in the seventeenth and early eighteenth centuries ; 
but the finds were few and not many of these were 
ever reported to European scientific.bodies. In 
1739 the movement may be said to have begun 
which ended more than sixty years later in the 
identification of the mastodon as a distinct species. 
In that year the Indians in a party of French who 
were travelling from Canada to the Mississippi 
discovered some fossil bones and teeth of an 
elephant-like creature on the banks of the Ohio 
River. These remains—a femur, a tusk, and three 
molars—the leader of the party Baron de Longeuil 
took to Paris the next year; and there they were 
examined and studied, notably by Daubenton, who 
in 1762 pronounced the tusk and femur to be those 
of the elephant and the grinders those of the hip- 
popotamus. In the 1740's and 1750’s the Ohio 
country was visited frequently by English traders, 
and the Big Bone Lick, as it came to be called, 
where Longeuil may have received his bones, be- 


*In the main the sources consulted in this study are 
in the Library of the American Philosophical Society. 


cause of its accessibility and the great quantity of 
bones which were found there, became the chief 
focus of interest for paleontological travellers. 
Christopher Gist, for example, came to the Lick 
in 1751 and carried away two molars of a large 
beast, one of which, weighing more than four 
pounds, he delivered to the Ohio Company. One 
Robert Smith, at whose house Gist lodged, de- 
scribed to him in some detail the bones of three 
animals found at the Lick seven years before. An 
English army officer serving in America during 
the French and Indian War collected a few speci- 
mens on the Ohio which he still preserved at his 
house in a London suburb in 1767. In 1762 some 
friendly Indians brought a molar and part of a 
tusk to Fort Pitt; a description of these pieces 
was sent to John Bartram in Philadelphia and 
sartram wrote about them to Peter Collinson in 
London.’ 

Thus the Big Bone Lick in Kentucky was well 
known before 1765 as a place where ancient ani- 
mals’ bones could be found ; and a number of speci- 
mens from this and similar spots had actually 
been sent or carried to Europe. In this year 
George Croghan, en route to open the Illinois coun- 
try to English trade and settlement, descended the 
river and reached the Lick on the evening on May 
30. Vast quantities of bones, Croghan reported, 
lay buried only five or six feet beneath the surface ; 
many were found exposed in the banks of the 
Lick. Croghan’s party took up two tusks, each 
more than six feet long, and a quantity of other 
1 The foregoing account is based on Simpson, George 
Gaylord, The beginnings of vertebrate paleontology in 
North America, Proc. Amer. Philos. Soc. 86: 130-188, 
1942, and on Simpson, The discovery of fossil vertebrates 
in North America, Jour. of Paleontology 17: 26-38, 1943, 
and references therein cited. See also Osborn, Henry 
Fairfield, Proboscidea: a monograph of the discovery, 
evolution, migration and extinction of the mastodonts 
and elephants of the world 1: 119 ff., N. Y., American 
Museum Press, 1936-1942. Collinson to Bartram, Lon- 
don, July 25, 1762, in Darlington, William, Memorials of 
John Bartram and Humphry Marshall, 239, Phila., Lind- 
say and Blakiston, 1849; Franklin to Collinson, Phila., 
Dec. 7, 1762, in Smyth, Albert Henry, ed., The Writings 
of Benjamin Franklin IV: 182, N. Y., Macmillan, 1905— 
1907. 
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bones \ 


ceeded down the Ohio, the party was attacked by 


few days later, however, as they pro 


hostile Indians, who overwhelmed them and made 
them prisoners. The specimens, of course, were 
lost, 
Indians, Croghan made another trip down the 
Ohio 


made a 


In the following year, after his release by the 


\gain he stopped at Big Bone Lick and 
b ~ 


collection of bones. Captain Harry 
Gordon, a military engineer who was of the party, 
described the place in these terms: 

The beaten Roads from all Quarters to it easily 
Conducted us, they resemble those to an Inland Vil- 
lage where Cattle go to and fro a large Common. 
lhe Pasturage near it seems of the finest kind, mixed 
with Grass and Herbage, and well watered. On our 
Arrival at the Lick, which is 5 Miles distance South 
of the River, We discovered laying about many large 
bones, some of which [were] the Exact Patterns of 
Klephants Tusks, and others of different parts of 
Animal. The Extent of the Muddy part of 
the Lick is % of an Acre. This Mud being of a 
Salt Quality is greedily lick’d by Buffaloe, Elk, and 
Deer, who come from distant parts, in great Numbers 
for this purpose. We picked up several of the bones, 


some out of the Mud, others off the firm ground, . . 


a large 


hese bones Croghan carried with him down the 
Ohio to New Orleans and thence to New York, 
where he Dividing the 
collection into two lots, he shipped them to Lon 
Karl of Shelburne, the other to 
Benjamin Franklin.' 


arrived in January 1767. 
don, one to the 


The arrival of these collections excited the most 
lively interest in London and on the Continent. 
Peter Collinson at once déscribed the bones and 
recounted their discovery in two brief papers to 
the Royal Society; in these papers and in private 
letters he neatly stated the problem: the tusks were 
the tusks of elephants, but the grinders found with 
the tusks were not from elephants. This phe 
nomenon, he remarked in a letter to John Bartram, 
“affords room for endless reflection and admira- 


tion, He concluded that the remains were 


* Croghan, George, Journal, in Thwaites, Reuben G., ed., 


Early western travels, 1748-1846 1: 135, Cleveland, 
Arthur H. Clark, 1904-1907; Volwiler, Albert T.., 
Croghan and the westward movement, 1741-1782, 
Arthur H. Clark, 19206. 

Journal of Captain Harry Gordon, 1766, in N. D. 
Mereness, ed., Travels in the American colonies, 466-467, 
N. Y., Macmillan, 1916. 

‘Croghan to Shelburne, N. Y., Jan. 16, 1767, in Shel 
burne Mss., 48: 78, William L. Clements Library, Ann 
Arbor, Mich.; “G. W.” in Penna. Chronicle, Nov. 9, 1767 
Bartram, Mill Hill, Sept. 19, 1767, in 
294: Collinson, Peter, An account 


George 
196n, 
Cleveland, 


Collinson to 
Darlington, of. cit., 
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from another, still unknown, species of elephant 
or from a totally different species of animal from 
At the same time Dr. William 
Hunter, after examining the Shelburne and Frank- 
lin collections and other fossil bones from America 
which were in London, suggested that they be- 
longed to an animal as yet unknown, certainly 
carnivorous, probably the same as the Siberian 
mammoth, possibly extinct. Meanwhile news of 
the Croghan discovery was communicated to the 
Continent. Franklin sent the Abbé Jean d’Aute- 
roche Chappe a molar, with his reasons for reject- 
ing the description of the beast as carnivorous ; and 
Collinson at once sent a bone to Buffon, together 
with an extract from Croghan’s journal of 1765; 
and he aroused other naturalists m Europe and 
America to the implications of “the Wonderfull 
Discoveries Near the Ohio.” * 


any yet known. 


By 1768 some of the questions raised by these 
discoveries had been stated with precision. How 
could it be that the tusks of elephants and the 
grinders of hippopotamuses were always found to- 
gether; why were the grinders of elephants never 
found with their tusks? William Hunter simpli- 
fied this question by stating that, whatever the ani- 
mal was whose remains were found on the Ohio, 
it was one animal and not two.* What that animal 
was excited endless speculation. If these bones 
were, as they seemed to be, the bones of elephants, 
how could their presence be explained in a region 
whose climate was inhospitable to the elephant ? 
Franklin once suggested that a change in the dec- 
lination of the earth had made regions once warm 
But if these were not elephants’ bones, 
then they must belong to some creature never seen 


now cold. 


by men which was still wandering somewhere in 
the farther west or frozen north. To this hypothe- 
sis reports of western Indians gave some cred- 


of some very large fossil teeth, found in North America, 
Philos. Trans. 57: 464-467, 1767; Sequel to the foregoing 
account of the large fossil teeth, tbid., 468-469. 

6 Observations on the bones, commonly spposed to be 
elephants bones, which have been found near the river 
Ohio in America, Philos. Trans. 58: 34-45, 1768. 

‘ Collinson to Colden, London, Feb. 10, 1768, in Letters 
and papers of Cadwallader Colden VII: 132, N. Y. State 
Hist. Soc. Colls., 1923: Buffon, G. L. L. comte de, His 
toire naturelle, générale et particuliére XXII: 221-223, 
1766; Supplément X : 224-239, 1778, Paris, L’ Imprimerie 
royale, 1752-1782; Franklin to Chappe, London, Jan. 31, 
1768, in Smyth, op. cit. V : 92-93. 

8 Hunter, of. cit.; Jefferson, Thomas, Notes on the 
state of Virginia, 55-61, Trenton, N. J., Wilson and 
Blackwell, 1803. 

’ Franklin to Croghan,.London, Aug. 5, 1767, in Smyth, 
»p. cit. V: 39-40 
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ence.'° ‘The third alternative was that these were 
the remains of a species now extinct. To accept 
this view, however, required the acceptance of the 
notion that God lacked foresight, interest, and 
economy when he created a species of the animal 
kingdom that did not or could not survive. 

In George Croghan’s party of 1766 were Ensign 
Thomas Hutchins, Captain Gordon's assistant 
military engineer, who was later geographer of the 
United States, and George Morgan of the Phila- 
delphia trading firm of Baynton, Wharton and 
Morgan, who was going down the river to open 
and organize the company’s trade in the Illinois 
country. These two travelled in the same boat, 
Morgan comfortable in his oilcloth-covered shelter, 
as he wrote his wife, with “Gun, Pistols, Sword, 
Spy Glass, Speaking Trumpet, Pipe, Tea Chest, 
Compass, Pen & Ink & Chest of Drawers.” 
When the party stopped at Big Bone Lick, Mor- 
gan, like Croghan, collected some bones; and 
Hutchins, who had been making a map of the 
river, sketched the locality where the bones were 
found." 

The bones which George Morgan collected were 
carried, like Croghan’s, to New Orleans and via 
Pensacola to New York and thence to Philadel- 
phia. Here George Morgan presented them to his 
brother, Dr. John Morgan. Like so many medical 
men of his day, Dr. Morgan was interested in nat- 
ural history; he had,.for example, already formed 
a small cabinet of natural curiosities which he had 
brought back from his grand tour to Italy two 
years before—bits of lava from Vesuvius, some 
petrified bones, “A Hair Ball form’d in ye Stom’ch 
of a Cow.” *” To this collection Dr. Morgan added 
the prehistoric bones his brother brought from the 
Ohio. It is with the subsequent history of this 
particular box of ‘old bones that this paper is 
concerned. 

Doubtless the mastodons’ bones were the most 
unusual and striking exhibits in Dr. Morgan’s col- 
lection. As such they attracted the attention of 
the curious and inquiring; but otherwise seem to 
have had no influence on the questions raised by 


10 Jefferson, op. cit., 55-57; James Wright to Bartram, 
Fort Pitt, Aug. 22, 1762, in Simpson, George Gaylord, 
The beginnings of vertebrate paleontology in. North 
America, loc. cit., 140. 

11 Savelle, Max, George Morgan, colony builder, 28, 
N. Y., Columbia Univ. Press, 1932; Hutchins, T., The 
courses of the Ohio river, 48n, Beverly W. Bond, ed., Cin- 
cinnati, Hist. and Philos. Soc. of Ohio, 1942. 

12 The journal of Dr. John Morgan of Philadelphia, 
from the city of Rome to the city of London, 1764... 
239-243, Phila., Lippincott, 1907. 
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Collinson, Hunter, and others. John Adams re- 
cords in his diary that when he was in Philadelphia 
for meetings of the first Continental Congress in 
the fall of 1774 he dined one evening with Dr. 
Morgan, “an ingenious physician,” who after din- 
ner showed the company “some curious paintings 
upon silk which he brought from Italy, which are 
singular in this country, and some bones of an ani- 
mal of enormous size found upon the banks of the 
river Ohio.” ** Morgan himself, however, made 
no addition to his collection; despite growing in- 
terest in the subject, he never even studied the 
bones carefully;** and he never published any- 
thing. Indeed, so careless was he of them that a 
visitor was shocked to find the bones some years 
later lying in a corner of Morgan’s house with the 
mud in which they were found not yet washed off. 
But Morgan showed the collection graciously to 
any visitor to the city who wished to see it. 

In 1783 one of these visitors was a German 
physician of the Hessian troops attached to the 
sritish forces in America. Dr. Christian Fried- 
rich Michaelis, son of the Orientalist of Gottingen, 
Professor Johann David Michaelis, graduated in 
medicine from the University of Strasburg in 1776. 
He then spent several years in medical studies at 
London, where he observed the practice of such 
persons as Pott, John Hunter, Warner, Pringle, 
Cruikshank, and Sims, and from which he oé¢ca- 
sionally sent reports on cases to a Gottingen scien- 
tific journal. He received an appointment in 1779 
as staff physician of Hessian troops in America. 
In New York Michaelis’ duties seem not to have 
been either heavy or confining. He remained in 
New York City, where he made the acquaintance 
of local physicians like John and Samuel Bard; 
and, as he had done in London, he wrote frequently 
to Gottingen about cases which came under his 
observation. He even conducted a number of ex- 
periments in nerve regeneration, using dogs as 
subjects, which were subsequently reported in the 
form of a letter to the celebrated Dutch anatomist 
Petrus Camper."® 

13 Diary, Oct. 14, 1774, Works IL: 397, Charles Francis 
\dams, ed., Boston, Little Brown, 1850-1856. 

‘4 Hutchins, Thomas, Journal from Fort Pitt to the 
mouth of the Ohio [1768] in Jacob Piatt Dunn, Docu- 
ments relating to the French settlements on the Wabash, 
in Indiana Hist. Soc. Pubs. 2: 417-421, 1895. 

15 Brief sketches are accessible in Gundlach, Franz, Dic 
akademischen Lehrer der Philipps-Universiteit in Mar- 
burg von 1527 bis 1910, 193, Marburg, G. Braun, 1927, 
and in Clark, L. Pierce, Biographical sketch of Michaelis, 
the pioneer worker in nerve regeneration, Medical Record 
69: 425-426, 1906. This latter is based on Michaelis, 
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Michaelis’ leisure afforded him the opportunity 
Like 


most Europeans he was fascinated by the rattle- 


to cultivate his taste for natural history. 


snake ; it is a measure of his enthusiasm, as, per 
haps, of his folly, that he was bitten by one of his 
‘© At New York he collected some 
American Negroes, 


own specimens 
skulls of 
friend 


which he gave his 
Dr. 
Chovet in Philadelphia he received a fine cranium 


Blumenbach; and from Abraham 


of a North American Indian, which also went into 
The elder Michaelis, 


who had a philosopher's interest in the discoveries 


Blumenbach’s collection.’ 


on the Ohio," is said to have urged his son to bring 
\merica. Ac 
the had 
ended but before the final peace, when the Amer 


back some bones of mastodons from 
cordingly, probably in 1782, after war 
ican and British armies lay at Newburgh and New 
York respectively, Michaelis is said to have asked 
the help of General Washington to make some 
excavations in a swamp on the farm of Rev. Robert 


Annan near Walkill in Orange County, N. Y., 


where some twenty fragments of ancient bones had 


been uncovered in 1780. This spot was especially 
significant for the remains of the Walkill ‘animal 
were not mixed with the remains of the elephant 
(as some believed they were) as on the Ohio. 
Washington provided a dozen men, with tools and 
but flooded the 
Mr. Annan 
gave the German philosopher some specimens 
which had been previously excavated (which Mi-, 


wagons; unremitting rains so 


’ 


swamp that Michaelis had to stop. 


chaelis subsequently presented to the museum at 
Cassel) ; but, although Michaelis planned to return 


or have some other person resume the unsuccessful 
Nerven in Chirurgische 
Michaelis’ reports on cases 
York, and Philadelphia are 
734-746, 1779; 6: 113-168, 
1784. He wrote several 
American experiences for English 
they may be found in Medical Jour- 
ral §: 286-289, 1784: and Medical Commentaries 1: 307 
358, 404-408, 1784. Dr. 
of the 
1785 
18 Johann David Michaelis to G. C. Lichtenberg, Dec. 
Mag. III Jahrgangs, No. 6, 875-876, 


Ueber die Regeneration der 
Bibliothek 8: 122 ff, 


in tbid. §: 111 
722-741, 1782; 
articles based on his 


medical publications ; 


Michaelis was elected a member 


American Philosophical Society on January 22, 


783, in Gétting 


a 
Decas collectionis 
illustrata, 21, 24, 


Johann Friedrich, 
diversarum gentinm 
Dieterich, 1790; Blumenbach, Anthro- 
156, 158, Thomas Bendyshe, trans. 
and ed., London, Longman, Green, 1865. 

‘8 Petrus Camper to [Johann David] Michaelis, Klein- 
Lankum, Nov. 5, 1779, Draft, University of Amsterdam 
Library 
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operation, no second attempt at Walkill was 
made.*® 

Some time later Dr. to Phila- 
delphia with the intention of proceeding in person 
to the Ohio country. When he learned that the 


Indians were at that moment on the warpath, how- 


Michaelis came 


ever, he abandoned his design and turned to study 
what specimens of ancient bones existed in the 
Quaker City. The Kugene 
DuSimitiére contained some fragments of bones 
which Annan had sent from New York. At Phila- 
delphia Michaelis heard of a collection of bones at 
Fort Pitt—possibly the one which Major Craig 
later brought to the city 


museum of Pierre 


which included one of 
the largest bones yet brought from Kentucky; and 
this he hoped to buy since they were in the hands, 
he said, of a man who valued guineas more highly 
than bones. In Philadelphia he met George Mor- 
gan and Thomas Hutchins, who gave him exact 
data on the places where the bones were found. 
Hutchins even gave him a map of Big Bone Lick. 
\nd at Philadelphia Michaelis learned of Dr. Mor- 
gan’s collection of bones from the Ohio and received 
It was Michaelis who 
was shocked to find the bones still covered with 
mud after more that fifteen years; it was he who 
washed and cleaned them so that he might study 
them. So pleased was Michaelis with Morgan’s 


permission to examine it. 


collection and so aware of its significance that he 
asked permission to have drawings made of the 
bones. This permission Dr. Morgan promptly 
gave.~° 

Willson 


draw the specimens. 


commissioned to 
Each was done in full-scale 


Charles Peale was 
in two or three different positions; the total num- 
ber of drawings made was between thirty and 
forty. For the convenience of the artist Morgan 
sent the bones to Peale’s studio to be drawn. Here 
The art- 
ist’s friend and brother-in-law Colonel Nathaniel 


they attracted the attention of visitors. 


19 Hartnagel, C. A. and Sherman C, Bishop, The mas- 
todons, mammoths and other Pleistocene mammals of 
New York state: being a descriptive record of all known 
occurrences, 42-43, N. Y. State Museum Bulletin, Nos. 
241-242, 1921; Annan, Robert, Account of a skeleton of 
a large animal, found near Hudson’s river, Mem. Amer. 
Acad. of Arts and Sciences 2: 160-164, 1793; Michaelis, 
Ueber ein Thiergeschlect der Urwelt, Gétting. Mag. IV 
Jahrgangs, No. 2, 26-32, 1785. The story of Washing- 
ton’s cooperation comes from Peale, Charles Willson; 
\utobiography, 107-108, Typescript copy in Amer. Philos. 
Soc. Library. 

20 Herr Stabsmedicus 
Forster, ttber das grosse unbekannte Thier in 
amerika, N. Y., Aug. 7, 1783, Gétting. Mag. III 
No. 6, 871-875, 1783. 
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Ramsay, upon seeing them, exclaimed that he 
would willingly travel twenty miles to see such an 
interesting collection, and he was sure that other 
persons would, like himself, rather see such amaz- 
ing curiosities of nature than any paintings at all. 
Peale took the hint. The result was that Charles 
Willson Peale’s American Museum derived its in- 
spiration from a box of ancient mastodon’s bones, 
collected on the Ohio by an Indian trader, owned 
by a well-known Philadelphia physician, drawn by 
an eminent American portrait painter for a young 
German army doctor, and destined soon to become 
a part of the collection of a famous anatomist of 
Holland.** 

Soon after his return from Philadelphia to New 
York, Michaelis sent a letter aboug the Morgan 


“1 Sellers, Charles Coleman, Charles Willson Peale 
Volume I. Early life (1741-1790), Mem. Amer. Philos. 
Soc. 23 (1): 239-240, 1947; Peale, op. cit., 107-108. In 
attributing the inspiration for Peale’s Museum to the 
Morgan collection the present account differs from 
Rembrandt Peale, who speaks of a Dr. Brown’s bringing 
his father a collection of bones to be drawn. An his- 
torical disquisition on the mammoth, or, great American 
imcognitum . . . iti-v, London, Printed for E. Lawrence, 
1803. 
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collection to a German friend, who published an 
extract in the Gdttingisches Magazin der Wissen- 
schaften und Litteratur at the end of 1783. Ex- 
cept that the article listed all the places in North 
America where ancient remains were known to 
have been found, it added nothing to knowledge ; 
but it did whet the appetites of the curious.** Dr. 
Michaelis returned to Germany through England, 
where he examined the mastodons’ bones in the 
sritish Museum. After his return to Germany, 
where he carefully studied his notes and drawings 
and corresponded with other anatomists, he pub- 
lished a second and longer article. His advantages 
were obvious: he had spoken with persons like 
George Morgan and Thomas Hutchins and learned 
from persons who had actually visited the licks the 
answers to the queries submitted by William Hun- 
ter fifteen years before; he had Peale’s drawings 
of the bones of the Morgan collection; and he had 
himself actually seen and handled many specimens, 
both in America and in Europe. Michaelis’ paper 
was one of the most critical and informative that 

22 Ueber das grosse unbekannte Thier in Nordamerika, 
N. Y., Aug. 7, 1783, Gétting. Mag. III Jahrgangs, No. 
6, 871-875, 1783. 
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had yet appeared. He rejected as ridiculous Dau- 
benton’s thesis that the Ohio bones were the bones 
of elephants and hippopotamuses commingled; he 
showed, by the grinders, that the beast could not 
be an elephant; and he rejected, as others had 
done, Hunter’s description of the animal as carniv 
orous. He described the beast as having neither 
tusks nor trunk, suggested that it was the same 
kind as the Siberian mammoth, and named it mam 
out giganteus, which he believed to be a distinct 
species, probably extinct.** 

In Michaelis’ description of the animal, the de 
cisive piece was an upper jawbone with three mo- 
lars attached. 


Michaelis had 


drawings of it. 


The piece was well preserved; 
he had 


His interpretation ought to have 


examined it; and Peale’s 


been sound. But the fragment was of such a na- 
ture, as Cuvier said graciously afterwards, that it 
was easy to mistake its anterior for its posterior 
part This is precisely the mistake Michaelis 


made. Viewing the jawbone backwards, he found 


Ueber ein Thiergeschlect der Urwelt, Joc. cit., 25-28, 


43-45 





Fic, 2. Peale's drawing of the Morgan jawbone was first 
reproduced by Petrus Camper to support his new 
interpretation of the Nova Acta 


Petropolitanae, 


incognitum, in 
Imperialis 
250-264, 1784, pub. 1788. 


lcademiae Scientitarum 
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no place for tusks. 


Chis error, adopted by Cam- 
per, checked for a time the process of identification 
of the American incognitum. 

Michaelis’ well-written and apparently authori- 
tative paper was certain to disturb every anatomist 
who was studying the Ohio monster. What made 
it still more influential was that its views were 
adopted by Petrus Camper. Named Professor of 
Medicine, Surgery, Anatomy and Botany at Gron- 
ingen in 1763, Camper had a European fame as a 
comparative anatomist. His collection contained 
at least one tusk of the incognitum, which he had 
received from William Hunter.** He had con- 
tributed to the subject when, in 1775, combining 
all the observations thus far made, he refuted Buf- 
fon’s conclusion, based on Daubenton, that the 
heast’s molars were those of a hippopotamus; and 
showed that the grinders were more analogous to 
those of the elephant, that the beast had a trunk, 
and that, in any case, it was not carnivorous, as 
William Hunter thought. Camper was a personal 
friend of Michaelis’ father, whom he met on a visit 
to Gottingen in 1779; and to Camper the son, on 
his return from America, sent a mastodon’s bone 
which he acquired in England and copies of the 
With the 
latter he sent his own description of the animal 
based upon this jawbone. 


Peale drawings of the upper jawbone. 


With this description and Michaelis’ interpreta- 
tion of the upper jawbone Camper agreed entirely : 
“It is evident,” he wrote Michaelis, “in this maxilla 
superior, there was no room for any exerted teeth, 
nor has this creature ever had any.” He asked for 
copies of the drawings of the atlas, “as being essen- 
tial to prove whether the animal has had a long 
or a short neck, as the Elephant: to whom nature 
was obliged to give a short one and of consequence 
a proboscis for which there was by the bye no 
room in the max. of which you favoured me with a 
copy.” *° Impressed by Michaelis’ article and 
drawings, Camper continued to study the whole 
question. On a visit to England in 1785, for ex- 
ample, he examined and sketched the “very many 
beautiful specimens of the incognitum,” including 
an upper jawbone, in the British Museum ; and for 
the same purpose he visited the Hunterian Mu- 
seum, where John Hunter positively assured him 
(but without convincing him) that no elephant’s 

24 Camper to Morgan, July 28, 1787, Draft, University 
of Amsterdam Library. 

25 Camper to [C. F. Michaelis], Klein-Lankum, Sept. 
3, 1784, Draft, University of Amsterdam Library. 
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tooth had ever been received from America. As 
a result of these new studies, which were unques- 
tionably influenced by Michaelis’ mistaken inter- 
pretation of the upper jawbone in John Morgan’s 
collection, Camper reversed his previous position. 
He insisted that the upper jawbone proved “the 
animal never had tusks, and that the tusks found 
intermixed with the bones of the incognitum be- 
longed most certainly to Elephants.” ** This was 
certainly carrying the question back to the days of 
Longeuil and Daubenton. Ina paper published at 
St. Petersburg Camper announced that the Ohio 
beast had a pointed snout and no tusks, did not re- 
semble the elephant, and that he did not know what 
to make of its nature.** 

As soon as Camper learned from Michaelis in 
1784 of the Morgan collection of mastodon bones 
at Philadelphia, he asked the German doctor to 
offer Morgan, on his behalf, a hundred guineas 
for the whole. Through a mutual acquaintance, a 
lady whom Morgan described as “a_ particular 
friend and valuable Acquaintance,’ Michaelis con- 
veyed to Morgan this offer to buy his collection for 
what was mentioned to Morgan, without naming 
it, as “a handsome Sum.” Morgan rejected the 
offer. He believed in the first place, he stated 
afterwards, that the price he set upon the collec- 
tion more than Michaelis would pay; he 
thought, in the second, “it would be a pity to re- 
move” these “rare and surprizing Curiosities of 
Nature” from the country where they were found 
and whose prehistory they particularly illuminated. 
\nd, although more than fifteen years had passed 
since he acquired: them, Morgan still hoped for 
leisure “to study the Anatomy of those bones, for 
my own Satisfaction, as Michael Angelo devoted 
much of his [leisure] to the famous Torsa, a frag- 
ment of Antique Statuary, for his Improvement & 
benefit of the Art.” For all these reasons he de- 
clined to part with his collection.*® 

As nothing came of his offer to purchase Mor- 
gan’s collection, Camper all but forgot it in the 


was 


26 Camper, Petrus, Jtinera in Angliam, 1748-1785, 173, 
175, 179, 181, B. W. Thuyens, ed., Opuscula selecta Neer- 
landicorum de arte medica, XV, Amsterdam, 1939. 

7 Camper to Morgan, July 28, 1787, Draft, University 
of Amsterdam. 

* Camper, Pierre, Description anatomique d’un éléphant 
male, 21-22, Paris, H. J. Jansen, 1802; Cuvier, Georges 
L.. C. F. D., Sur le grand mastodonte ..., Ann. du mu- 
séum dhist. nat. 8: 270-312, 1806; Camper, Complementa 
varia .. ., Nova acta Academiae Scientiarum imperialis 
Petropolitanae, ser. 4, 2: 250-264, 1784, published 1788. 

29 Camper to Morgan, July 28, 1787, Feb. 8, 1788. 
Drafts; Morgan to Camper, Dec. 6, 1787, University of 
Amsterdam Library. 
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next few years. Then, in the summer of 1787, he 
received a visit at The Hague from Samuel Vaug- 
han, Jr., of Philadelphia. They talked as philos- 
ophers did, about the latest volume of Transac- 
tions of the American Philosophical Society, about 
Camper’s work, about the American incognitum. 
Vaughan urged Camper to renew his offer to Mor- 
gan, writing directly ; and he promised to support 
him in his application. Accordingly, on July 28, 
1787, Camper wrote Dr. Morgan, repeating the 
offer of one hundred guineas for his entire collec- 
tion of bones from the Ohio.*® Morgan’s long let- 
ter of reply recounted much of the history of the 
collection. After reviewing his former reluctance 
to sell the bones to Michaelis, Morgan announced 
that he had now changed his mind. He was ailing 
and preparing to remove from Philadelphia to 
make his home with his brother George in the 
country near Princeton, N. J.; he knew that he 
would never make those careful studies of the 
bones which he had once promised himself to 
make ; and he declared he was persuaded to sell by 


30 Camper to Morgan, July 28, 1787; Camper to 
[Samuel Vaughan, Jr.], Feb. 6, 1788, Drafts, University 
of Amsterdam Library. 





Fic. 3. Charles Willson Peale’s drawings of the masto- 
don bones made for Dr. Michaelis were studied by 
Baron Cuvier, who reproduced them in his definitive 
article in Annales du Muséum d'Histoire Naturelle 
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Professor P. Terpstra of Groningen.) 
Camper's “well-founded reputation of being 
one of the most skilful and eminent [anatomists | 
throughout all Europe, if not the very first in eag 
erness of useful researches and knowledge of com 
parative Anatomy.” One other reason, unmen 
tioned in the letter, may have induced Morgan to 
sell his collection: he must have realized that it 
was no longer the unique thing in 1787 that it had 
been twenty years before, and that it was therefore 
of considerably less’ value both scientifically and 
financially. Mayor Isaac Craig, for example, came 
hack from the Ohio in 1784 with a few bones from 
kentucky which were described in a paper read by 
Lewis Nicola to the American Philosophical So- 
ciety and in an illustrated article—possibly Nicola’s 
paper—in the Columbian Magazine two years 
' A final inducement to sell was the per 
suasion of Vaughan, their mutual friend. 
therefore agreed that for one hundred guineas paid 
at Philadelphia, or £105 sterling in a bill of ex- 
London, he would sell the 


later. 
Morgan 


change payable at 
collection.** 


‘t Description of bones, &c. found near the river Ohio, 
Magasine 1: 103-107, 1786; Phillips, Henry, 
Ir, comp., Early proceedings of the American Philo- 
sophical Society, 1744-1838, Proc. Amer. Philos. Soc. 22 
(3): 123, 1884. 
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Other bones of the mastodon from the Morgan-Camper collection. 
shown are a molar tooth, the fragment of a tusk, and an atlas. 
grafisch Institut of the University of Groningen 
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The pieces 
Now in the Kristallo- 
(Photographed by the courtesy of 


The letters that passed between Cainper and 
Morgan respecting the financial arrangements and 
the actual shipping of the bones are interesting 
revelations of the fear of these sick, aging men that 
death would soon overtake them. Camper urged 
haste on Morgan, for he was sixty-six, and ar- 
ranged that in the event of his death his son should 
assume the obligation to purchase the bones; Mor- 
gan replied that in his condition “Death is more 
likely to happen to myself,” though he was thirteen 
years younger; and he left written instructions to 
his brother George to comply with the terms of the 
contract. Once Morgan made up his mind to sell 
the bones, his only thought was to get them off to 
Holland as soon as possible. He summoned a 
carpenter to box them up carefully ; and, as he was 
quitting the city, he asked Vaughan to superintend 
the actual shipping.*® The 
Holland in the late summer or early fall of 1788. 


bones were sent to 
They were, Morgan assured Camper, “exactly in 
quantity, number and quality the same (individ- 
ually) which I shewed D'. Michaelis, without res- 
ervation of the least fragment, or any part of 
them,” as follows: 


> Morgan to Camper, May 14, 1788; Camper to Mor- 


July 28, Amsterdam 


Library. . 


gan, 1787, Draft, University of 
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2 Tibiae. Os fractum (nomine 
Os femoris in two parts. Parts of 
the Basis of the Cranium, upper Jaw & boney Palate, 
with 3 Molares inserted [the piece 
Michaelis misinterpreted |. a fragment of the Inferior 
jawbone with one Tooth—A box included in the 
smaller Case, with a Number of Molares, 8 pieces 
or parts of Defenses, (& 2 small fragments of D®.). 


Atlas. 


2 broken Scapulae. 
mihi incertum ). 


remaining 


In addition he sent an American cranium and a 
female pelvis which Camper had requested and 
which Morgan had procured with the help of a 
medical student in the Pennsylvania Hospital. He 
also enclosed a copy of the drawing of Big Bone 
Lick which Hutchins had made more than twenty 
years before. “It is not elegantly done,” he apol- 
ogized, “but may serve, being exact enough to give 
a true Idea of that curious Spot of Earth.” *4 

Unfortunately Camper was never able to study 
the bones from the Ohio as he had hoped. His 
anticipations of death were not unfounded. Late 
in March, probably only a few weeks after the 
anxiously awaited collection arrived at Amsterdam 
or Rotterdam, Camper sickened and on April 7, 
1789, he died. His great anatomical museum, with 
the Morgan collection of mastodon remains, was 
inherited by his son Adriaan-Gilles Camper. It 
was the younger Camper who completed his 
father’s study of the elephant and of the Ohio 
monster.*° 

Meanwhile the philosophers had continued their 
studies of the ancient remains. 
1790 additional were 
ported to the scientific world. 


In the decade of 
made and re- 
Charles Willson 
Peale, whose natural history museum was now 
the chief activity of his life, with his son Rem- 
brandt, 


discc yveries 


was intensely interested in the subject. 
Their interest was crowned with unusual success 
in 1801 when they uncovered in New York state 
With these 
finds the stage was set for the final authoritative 
identification of the beast. This was the work of 
Baron Cuvier, who had already begun his studies 
of the American incognitum and similar animals. 
As Cuvier reviewed the literature and examined 
the fragments of bones available to him, only the 


two complete skeletons of mastodons. 


34 Morgan to Camper, June 30, 
Amsterdam Library. 


1788, University of 


35 Camper, Adrien-Gilles, Notice de la vie et des écrits 
de Pierre Camper, lx, published as a preface to Giuvres 
de Pierre Camper, qui ont pour objet UVhistoire naturelle, 
la physiologie et lanatomie comparée, 4 v., Paris, H. J. 
Jansen, 1803; Camper, Pierre, Description anatomique 
dun éléphant male, 20-22. 
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Michaelis-Camper interpretation of the crucial 
jawbone defied logical classification. Accordingly, 
through the good offices of a mutual friend, Pro- 
fessor Johann H. F. Autenrieth of Ttbingen, 
Cuvier received from Adriaan Camper the Peale 
drawings of the controversial bone. Autenreith 
sent his own interpretation of the piece, which op- 
posed that of Michaelis. Still Cuvier was not sure: 
after all, Camper’s authority was great, and the 
French anatomist wanted to make a definitive 
identification. He therefore suggested to young 
Camper that he reexamine the jawbone and re- 
study his father’s conclusions; and this Adriaan 
Camper did. Overcoming his natural love for his 
father’s memory and his respect for his authority 
as an anatomist, Adriaan Camper, after carefully 
restudying the disputed piece, announced that his 
father had been mistaken. The identification of all 
the bones was now completed ; and in 1806 Cuvier 
published his paper, illustrated in part by Peale’s 
drawings of the Morgan-Camper bones, which 
finally identified the mastodon as a 
species.*® 


separate 


The Morgan collection remained in the posses- 
sion of Adriaan-Gilles Camper until his death. In 
1811 young Camper printed a catalogue of his and 
his father’s museum, in which are listed the precise 
bones named in Morgan’s invoice; and although 
John Morgan’s name is not mentioned, there is a 
note which reads: “Tous ces ossemens de masto- 
dontes ont été trouvés en Amérique sur les bords 
de l’Ohio.” In 1820, after Adriaan.Camper’s 
death, the museum went to the cabinet of natural 
history and the anatomical theater of the Univer- 
sity of Groningen. The specimens were moved 
several times in the nineteenth century and some 
were destroyed by fire in 1906. But some of the 
bones escaped all accidents; and in the mineral 
cabinet of the University of Groningen today are 
several pieces—including the controversial upper 
jawbone with the three teeth attaching—with 
identifying labels probably in the hands of Petrus 
and Adriaan Camper, which are the very bones 
gathered on the banks of the river Ohio by George 
Morgan, Indian trader, nearly two centuries ago.** 


36 Cuvier, op. cit.; J. A. H. Reimarus to Cuvier, Ham- 


burg, July 19, Oct. 25, 1800 in Fonds Cuvier, 222: 28, 
29, Library of Institut de France, Paris. 


37 Camper, Adrien-Gilles, Description succincte du 
musée de Pierre Camper, 43-44, Amsterdam and The 
Hague, Van Cleef, 1811. 

38 Catalogus van de tentoonstelling ter herdenking van 
den 150sten sterfdag van Petrus Camper, 26, Groningen, 
J. B. Wolters, 1939; Dr. P. Terpstra, prof. of mineralogy, 
Univ. of Groningen, to author, Sept. 9, 1948. 
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FEDERAL STATE AND CITY PLANS 


THE extraordinary awakening of civic interest 
in Old Philadelphia in the last decade seems now 
to have emerged from the blueprint stage. Federal, 
state, and city governments have not only inaug- 
urated projects of rehabilitation and conservation, 
but they are coordinating their respective pro- 
grams where historic structures and sites are in- 
volved, in accordance with approved canons of 
city planning. The movement, which has _at- 
tained real momentum, has been years in develop- 
ing. Many private citizens, cooperating with 
civic and patriotic oranizations, have been increas- 
ingly active in their efforts to arouse public opin- 
ion to a sense of the opportunities, as well as the 
responsibilities, in Old Philadelphia, particularly 
in and about Independence Square. 

In December 1942 a City Planning Commission 
was created by an ordinance of City Council. 
While its duties, as defined in the ordinance, are 
largely advisory, it has, under the chairmanship of 
our fellow-member, Edward Hopkinson, Jr., been 
very influential, not only in promoting a large- 
scale program for the development of the Phila- 
delphia metropolitan area, but also emphasizing the 
extraordinary opportunities for rehabilitation and 
conservation in Old Philadelphia, and in securing 
through Mayor Samuel municipal cooperation in 
the execution of the federal and state projects in 
the historic areas of the city. Earlier in the same 
year, a group of nearly one hundred interested 
persons, many of them representatives of fifty- 
two civic and patriotic organizations, met in the 
Hall of the American Philosophical Society and 
organized the “Independence Hall Association.” * 
Under the direction of Judge Edwin O. Lewis as 
President, a vigorous campaign, carried on with 
great energy, perseverance, and political wisdom, 
during the past six years, has resulted in stimulat- 
ing official action in several important directions. 

Within a year, Independence Square was made 

1 Officers of the Association were: Hon. Edwin O. 
Lewis, President; Miss Frances A. Wister, Roy F. Lar- 
son, and William E. Lingelbach, Vice-Presidents ; Edward 
M. Biddle, Treasurer; and D. Knickerbocker Boyd, Ex- 
ecutive Director. 


a National Shrine in accordance with the terms 
of a contract between the city and the Department 
of the Interior. Two years later, in 1945, Governor 
Martin and the Legislature at Harrisburg, al- 
ready concerned about the lack of dignified ap- 
proaches to Independence Hall, and the fire haz- 
ards from antiquated buildings on the north, were 
induced to set aside a sum of from four to eight 
million dollars for a great Concourse, or Mall, be- 
tween Fifth and Sixth Streets from Race Street 
at the Delaware River bridgehead to Independence 
Square. By the acquisition of the properties in 
these nine city blocks, and their demolition to 
make room for landscaping, parking, and the re- 
construction of historic buildings, an appropriate 
and dignified approach to the National Shrine 
from the north will be created. For a time, prog- 
ress on the project, which is now under the direc- 
tion of the Departments of Highways, and of 
Forests and Waters, was delayed because of, the 
hardships incident to dispossessing owners and 
tenants at a time of intense housing shortage. 
Early in December, however, Mayor Samuel re- 
ported to Council that a complete agreement as to 
procedure on the North Mall had been reached 
between the city and the state with the under- 
standing that the state would spend between seven 
and eight million dollars on the Concourse, the De- 
partment of Highways widening Fifth and Sixth 
Streets, and the Department of and 
Waters securing the properties in the area from 
Chestnut to Race Streets for redevelopment and 
the transformation of the area into a park. Ina 
letter submitting the draft of an ordinance, the 
chairman of the City Planning Commission, and 
the Director of Public Works said: 


Forests 


Completion of the Independence Mall will provide an 
impressive approach to Independence Hall and a set- 
ting worthy of that great historic shrine. It will con- 
stitute a major advance in the city’s program for the 
redevelopment of the older areas of the city, and in 
conjunction with the authorized Independence Na- 
tional Historical Park and other contemplated projects 
in the vicinity will result in major improvements of 
the surrounding area. 
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Meanwhile, the urgent need of improving the 
rest of the environment of Independence Square, 
especially the approaches from the east, as a com- 
plement to the North Mall, was vigorously urged 
upon Pennsylvania representatives at Washington, 
through whom an act was passed empowering the 
President to appoint a commission to be called 
the “Philadelphia National Shrines Park Com- 
mission.” The Commission was duly appointed, 
and began work promptly.*, Numerous meetings 
were held, and a report on a thorough survey of 
Armed with this Report, the 
Commission enlisted the cooperation of Pennsyl 
vania congressmen, the Department of the Inte 
rior and the National Park Service in the passage 


the area was made.’ 


of a bill which was signed by the President in 


\pril 1948. Known as 


Pustic Law 795—S80tH Concress [H.R. 5053] 


An Act 


lo provide for the establishment of the Independence 
National Historical Park, and for other purposes. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in Con 
gress assembled, That, for the purpose of preserving 
tor the benefit of the American people as a national 
historical park certain historical structures and prop- 
erties of outsanding national significance located in 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, and associated with the 
\merican Revolution and the founding and growth 
ot the United States, the Secretary of the Interior, 


following the consummation of agreements with the 
city of Philadelphia and the Carpenters’ Company of 
Philadelphia as prescribed in section 2 of this Act, is 
authorized to acquire by 


with donated 
tunds, or to acquire by purchase, any propery, real or 


donation or 


personal, within the following-described areas, such 
park to be fully established as the “Independence Na- 
tional Historical Park” when, in the opinion of the 
Secretary, title to sufficient of the lands and interests 
in lands within such areas, shall be vested in the 
United States: Provided, That the park shall not be 
established yntil title to the First United States Bank 
property, the Merchants’ Exchange property, the 
White house, the Dilworth-Todd-Moylan 
house, and the site of the Benjamin Franklin house, 
together with two-thirds of the remaining lands and 
interests in within the following-described 
have been vested in the United States. 


Bishop 


lands 
areas shall 


he members of the Commission: Mr. George Mc- 
\neny, Hon. Robert N. McGarvey, Hon. Hugh Martin 
Morris, Hon. Francis Myers, Dr. Carl Van Doren, Mr. 
\lbert M Vice-Chairman, Hon. Edwin O. 
lewis, Chairman. 

“Final Report to the 
lhe Philadelphia National 
( Manuscript) 


Greenfield, 


States 
Park 


United 
Shrines 


Congress” by 
Commission 


LINGELBACH 
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The four separate areas which are to constitute 
the Independence National Historical Park as de- 
scribed in the Act are: first, the three city blocks 
between Walnut and Chestnut from Fifth to Sec- 
ond Streets; second, a memorial thoroughfare 
from the south side of Walnut Street to the north 
side of Manning Street; third, the site of the 
residence of Benjamin Franklin, called Franklin 
Court; and fourth, Christ Church and certain land 
and buildings adjacent to it. Sections 2, 3, 4, and 
5 deal with the execution, or “furtherance of the 
general purposes” of the Act—among others, a 
provision for an “advisory commission not to 
exceed eleven members.” The last section pro- 
vides for an appropriation not to exceed $4,435,- 
000 for the acquisition of the properties in the 
respective areas. To complete the picture it 
should be recalled that at different times in recent 
years the Federal Government, through the De- 
partment of the Interior and its National Parks 
Service, has also acquired possession, or partial 
control, of several historic sites—Old Swedes, the 
Old Custom House, and Independence Square. 
The historic sections in Old Philadelphia’ in 
the federal and state projects are clearly indicated 
on the accompanying plan (fig. 1). The North 
Mall, as conceived by the engineers and archi- 
tects, is a two-way tree-lined boulevard from 
Independence Hall (A) north to the Delaware 
River Bridgehead. The East Mall starts on Fifth 
Street directly opposite Independence Square, its 
axis passing the Old Custom House (B), encir- 
cling Carpenters’ Hall (C) and the Girard Bank 
(D) and then swinging south passing the Mer- 
chants’ Exchange (E). It is expected that even- 
tually all the properties between Walnut and 
Chestnut, and Fifth and Second Streets will be 
taken over by the federal government. While 
the Old Custom House (B) has been in the cus- 
tody of the Department of the Interior since 1939, 
the large new Custom House (F) on the cor- 
ner of Chestnut and Second, although within the 
area described, is not included in the proposed 
park. Franklin Court (G), a strip of one hun- 
dred feet in width, starts from the north side of 
Chestnut Street and runs to Market (High) Street. 
Christ Church (H) stands on Second Street 
north of Market and has no direct contact with 
either the East or North Mall. The large squares 
at the top and bottom on the left of the plan are 
Franklin Square and Washington Square, two of 
the five open spaces provided by Penn for his 
“greene towne.” Of all the areas under consider- 
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ation Independence Square, with its superb group 
of colonial buildings, is unique, and properly the 
center with which the others are all to be definitely 
integrated. The remarkable role of this historic 
square in the stirring formative events of the na- 
tion's history is so well known that any attempt at 
summary would be superfluous. Nevertheless, 


Dr. Carl Van Doren’s preface to the final report 
of the Philadelphia National Shrines Park Com- 
mission to the United States Congress is so perti- 


nent that, with his permission, the following ex- 
cerpts are repeated here: 


The United States was created in Philadelphia on 
July 4, 1776, when the Continental Congress voted 
the final form of the Independence. 
Che United States was perpetuated on September 17, 
1787, when the 
work on the 


Declaration of 


Federal Convention completed its 
Constitution 
Congress, to the 
Both these 
chambet 


through 
ratification. 
made in the 
in what is now called Independence Hall, 


and referred it, 


individual states for 


great decisions were same 


ree: 
ate 


a) 


Fic. 2. 
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Independence Hall, 1876. 
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but was then the Pennsylvania State House. It 
would still be merely the old State House if inde- 
pendence had not been achieved and if the Constitu- 
tion had not been ratified and put into effect. The 
noble building, so venerable to later ages, might not 
even have survived, but might have been swept away 
in the surging growth of a modern city. In that case, 
a few students of history would sometimes remember 
the site as the stage of those-lost causes. Instead, 
Pennsylvania’s State House has become Independence 
Hall for the entire United States. Nor is that all. 
On account of the Declaration of Independence, it 
is a shrine honored wherever the rights of men are 
honored. On account of the Constitution, it is a 
shrine cherished wherever the principles of self-gov- 
ernment on a federal scale are cherished. 


Speaking. of the Constitutional Convention, he 
adds: 


In the white-paneled room familiar to most of them, 
the best minds of America had given themselves to 
the cause of the United States for the past thirteen 


Engraving by Poleni. 
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No other deliberative chamber has ever been 
the scene of so much public courage and _ political 
wisdom. This room is the tap root of American life 
and history. 

Tall buildings look down on Independence Hall and 
the other ancient structures in the Square and neigh- 
borhood, but cannot overshadow their plain honorable 
dignity. Abraham Lincoln, speaking at Independ- 
ence. Hall on Washington's birthday in the troubled 
year 1861, said what many have felt but nobody else 
so well expressed. 


years. 


“LT am filled with deep emotion at finding myself 
standing in this place, where were collected together 
the wisdom, the patriotism, the devotion to principle, 
from which sprang the institutions under which we 
live “i 

Independence Hall and the familiar Square re- 
main today a symbol of freedom and_ liberty 
throughout the world. But despite its glorious 
past, and the great historic events associated with 
it, the section of Old Philadelphia in which it lies, 
has years. Happily, the 
Square itself, with its fine group of buildings, 
has been an outstanding exception. But even 
the nation’s most historic shrine received no for- 


been neglected for 


mal recognition by the federal government until 
the action of 1943, just mentioned. Owned and 
built by the State, and known as the State House, 
at the beginning of the Revolution, it soon became 
known as Independence Hall. In 1816 the city 
bought it for seventy thousand dollars—a financial 
and spiritual investment unequalled in the history 
of American cities. A later proposal to sell the 
Square fortunately came to nothing, and the city 
still holds the formal deed executed in 1816. 
Since then, Philadelphia has protected it, and al- 
though it has at times given it somewhat grudging 
care, the city has performed an inestimable serv- 
ice in preserving the Independence Hall group for 
posterity. It is difficult to imagine Philadelphia, 
or the nation, without Independence Square, or 
to realize the loss, even though unconscious it 
might be, to many thousands * of Americans and 
foreigners, who visit the city annually to find 
pleasure and inspiration in the environment of the 
historic Square (fig. 2). 


HISTORIC OLD PHILADELPHIA 


But Old Philadelphia is not confined to Inde- 
Neither is it just another city, 


pendence Square. 


* The 
till it now approximates a million annually. 
also is the fact, that during the war years the number of 


number of visitors has been growing steadily 


Significant 


adults, especially the armed forces, was 


noticeable. 


among very 
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or the usual geographical area, in which historic 
sites and buildings are located. It is the old 
Quaker city, developed during the century and a 
half after its founding by William Penn on a well- 
chosen site between two rivers—the Delaware 
and the Schuylkill—with a beautiful country to the 
west and north as perfectly adapted to the manorial 
system as was the city proper, with its fine water- 
front, to commerce and industry. With its rec- 
tangular street system, a central square of ten 
acres, and four others of eight acres each, it was 
the first formally planned city in the British 
Colonies. Its growth was rapid. Although 
founded sixty years after New York, and half a 
century after Boston, it soon outstripped them, and 
became the first city of the American Colonies, 
with a population of forty thousand, second only 
to London in the British Empire at the beginning 
of the Revolution. Referring to it in his “Pro- 
posal” for the founding of the Philosophical So- 
ciety in 1743, Franklin suggested : 


That Philadelphia being the City nearest the Center 
of the Continent-Colonies, communicating with all of 
them northward and southward by Post, and with all 
the Islands by Sea, and having the Advantage of a 
ood growing Library, be the Center of the Society. 


Franklin knew his Philadelphia. As postmaster 
for the colonies, he knew the other American cities, 
and was, therefore, able to make comparisons 
better than any other man. Although the city 
may not have been officially declared the capital 
of the country, it was the seat of the govern- 
ment during most of the Revolution and the decade 
from 1790 to 1800, and the real metropolis of the 
nation till the second decade of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. It was noted for its schools, colleges, hos- 
pitals ; its preeminence in science and medicine; its 
libraries, among them the old Library Company, 
started by Franklin “to bring books to every 
citizen,” the Library of the American Philosophical 
Society, designed more particularly for scientific 
and scholarly ends; popular bookshops, famous 
book auctions, artists’ supply shops catering to 
artists like Charles Willson Peale, Gilbert Stuart, 
and others; and an amazing number of fine 
churches of every faith—Protestant, Catholic, and 
Jewish—all enjoying the broad religious tolera- 
tion established by the Founder ; two theaters ; and 
the first great natural history museum in America. 

Its homes and places of business were usually 
of red brick. Those that stand today 
are surprisingly many 


and there 
speak quite as eloqently 
as do the journals, contemporary newspapers, 
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diaries, and correspondence preserved in manu 
script or early imprints in our libraries and a1 
chives, of the extraordinary intellectual and cul 
tural life of this busy industrial and commercial 
city. 

\s the crisis with the mother country drew near, 
Although 
the atmosphere 
was on the whole as highly charged with the revo 


lutionary spirit 


the political ferment became intense. 
the Loyalist element was strong, 


as that of any other city in the 
Colonies. There were many “patriots in purple,” 
many more among the city’s large middle class, 
still in The 
city quickly became the principal stage for the 


and many more “leather aprons.” 


momentous political drama in which the proclama 
tion of the Declaration of Independence and the 
adoption of the Constitution were so conspicuous 
Kight of the 
\mong the members of the 


signers were from Philadelphia 
American Philosophi 
cal Society, fifteen signed the Declaration, while 


twenty served as delegates to the Constitutional 
Convention. 

No other city contributed so much to the de 
velopment of a attitude of 
opposed to the colonial of New 
England or of the South. In all this, the American 
Philosophical Society was an effective ally. As 
Van W yck Brooks expresses it in The W orld of 
Washington Irving, in a paragraph following the 


national mind—the 


\merican as 


enumeration of the great men that gathered in 


Philadelphia : 


There was the American Philosophical Society, the 
oldest learned society and the most distinguished; 
known that Franklin had first 
created, in founding this, the public opinion of the 
country. He had brought together the leading minds 


and it was generally 


of all the colonies, giving them a forum and a focus, 
so that 
south, east and west, distributed fresh ideas through 
all the regions. 

Largely by means of this society, the American 
mind had found itself and knew it was no longer the 
New England mind or the mind but the 
mind of a nation im posse and partly im esse. 


a web of correspondence, spreading north, 


Southern 


\ll of the public buildings and churches that 
survive, and many of the private houses are rich 
in their with the great men 
events of this period of the nation’s history. 
and the fact that many of the survivals are in 
themselves artistically and architecturally beauti- 
ful, constitute a basis for rehabilitation and con 
servation in city planning that is unequalled in 
this country (fig. 3). 


s 


and 
This, 


associations 
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THE AMERICAN PHILOSOPHICAL SOCIETY 
AND THE PROGRAM 

While federal, state, and city plans for rehabili- 
tation and conservation in Old Philadelphia have 
an import that is both national and international in 
character, the local and community aspects of the 
program should not be overlooked. Even in these 
United States, the inauguration and execution of 
civic improvements may readily assume a certain 
paternalistic character not unlike that which pre- 
vailed in the modernization of Vienna in 
the 1860's, and of Paris by Baron Haussmann 
under Napoleon III and the Second Empire. 
The interest of the American Philosophical Society 
in the development of the national heritage, and 
its lively interest in the program described above, 
form a happy illustration of the democratic proc- 


great 


ess at work through a scientific and scholarly 
society in support of that heritage. In addition to 
this broader basis for its concern for the success 
of the program, however, the Society has several 
very interest in the 
reclamation plans for Old Philadelphia. 

The Benjamin 
Franklin and his famous “Proposal” for the for- 
mation of a Society to be called “The American 
Philosophical Society.” Organized in 1743, after 
the pattern of the Royal Society, it was not very 


practical reasons for its 


Society traces its origin to 


active till 1768, when rivalry with another Society, 
“The American Society for Promoting Useful 








1. Independence Hall 

Congress Hall 

Old City Hall and Supreme Court Building 
. American Philosophical Society Hall 
. The Old Customs House 

Meeting House of Free Quakers 

10. St. Joseph’s Church 

11. Christ Church 

12. Carpenters’ Hall 

13. The Girard Bank 

15. The Merchants Exchangs 

18. The Powell House 

19. St. Peter’s Church 

20. Market Head House 


un & Ww by 


XK 


25. The Philip Syng Physick Hous« 

26. The Shippen-Wistar House 

27. Site of the First Presbyterian Church 
28. The Pennsylvania. Hospital 


Three sites on the south side of High (Market) Street 
from Seventh to Third Streets: the 
Jefferson wrote the Declaration 
Market Sts.); Washington’s Executive Mansion, 
between Fifth and Sixth Streets; and Franklin Court, 

off Market Street between Third and Fourth Streets. 


where 
(Seventh and 


he use 


Fic. 3. Old Philadelphia—Central Area, looking south. (Courtesy of the Philadelphia Chapter of the American 
Institute of Architects.) 
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Knowledge held at Philadelphia” seemed to 
awaken its latent energies. Early in 1769, after 
a rather hectic race by beth of these organizations 
to increase their membership, the two Societies 
united to form “The American Philosophical So- 
ciety held at Philadelphia for Promoting Useful 
Knowledge.” 
dent, and annually thereafter till his death in 1790. 
He was succeeded by America’s famous astrono- 
mer, David At 1796, 
Thomas Jefferson was chosen president to be re 


Franklin was at once elected presi- 


Rittenhouse his death in 
elected annually for the next eighteen years. 

The Charter and early acts of the American 
Philosophical Society are shot through and 
through with the ideals and principles which these 
early presidents of the Society did so much to 
formulate and incorporate into the political and 
cultural life of the nation. Granted in 1780, while 


the Revolution was still in progress, the Charter 


emphasizes the universality of science, and the im- 


the freedom of research and com- 


The preamble reads in part: 


portance of 


munication, 


the experience of ages shows that improvements 
ota public nature, are best carried on by societies 
of liberal and ingenious men, uniting their labours, 
without regard to nation, sect or party, in one grand 
pursuit, alike interesting to all, whereby mutual preju 
dices are worn off, a humane and philosophical spirit 
is cherished, and youth are stimulated to a laudable 
diligence and emulation in the pursuit of wisdom,.. . 


ven more pertinent are the statements in the last 
sections of the Charter : 


For a succinct and understanding history of the So- 
ciety, see Conklin, E. G., Brief history of the American 
Philosophical Society, Yr. Bh Philos. Soc 
1946: 7-26, 1947, and since 


Amer. for 


Fic. 4. Independence Square 
\merican Philosophical Society. 


Columbian Magazine, 1790. 


looking east 


SG 
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And Whereas nations truly civilized (however un- 
happily at variance on other accounts) will never 
wage war with the Arts and Sciences, and the com- 
mon Interests of humanity : 

Be it further enacted by the anthority aforesaid, 
That it shall and may be lawful for the said Society 
by their proper officers, at all times, whether in peace 
or war, to correspond with learned Societies, as well 
as individual learned men, of any nation or country, 
upon matters merely belonging to the business of the 
said Society, such as the mutual communication of 
their discoveries and proceedings in Philosophy and 
the procuring books, apparatus, natural 
curiosities, and such other articles and intelligence 
as are usually exchanged between learned bodies, for 
furthering their common pursuits; Provided always, 
hat such correspondence of the said Society be at 


Science: 


all times open to the inspection of the Supreme Exe- 
cutive Council of this Commonwealth. 


Space does not permit even a sketchy review of 
the manner in which the principles of the Charter 
were implemented in the policies and activities of 
the Society in the decades following the Revolu- 
tion. Reference may, however, be made in passing 
to the growth of an intense interest in everything 
\merican, in which nationalism at times threatened 
the broader outlook of sicence. The Society be- 
came the mother of a number of other societies 
and associations like the Historical Society of 
Pennsylvania (1824), and the Academy of Natural 
Sciences (1812). 
housed the 
Conservation 


In the last war, it fostered and 
Pennsylvania Commission for the 
Cultural the 
chairmanship of the writer, and contributed ma 


of Resources under 
terially to the development of local history so 
cieties among junior and senior high school stu 


dents throughout the state. A little over a year 


Hall of the 
Library Company. 


from Sixth Street. 4. 
The Philadelphia 
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ago, it gave a grant ol four thousand dollars to- 
ward the development of a nationwide program by 
the National State | 


and Local 
History. 


\ssociation for 

From these illustrations of the Society’s con 
cern for the perpetuation of the American heritage, 
it is obvious that a keen interest in the plans for 
Phila 


from the beginning. 


the rehabilitation and conservation of Old 
delphia would be assured 
Indeed the Society has already taken the lead in 
carrying the program into effect by putting its 
own house in order, as it were, in restoring its 
Hall to its original condition. To appreciate this, 
it must be recalled that for the entire period of 
its existence, the Society's home has been in the 
heart of Old Philadelphia (fig. 4). Its Hall, built 
by Franklin and his friends, is the only privately 
owned building on Independence Square. From 
the beginning its Library has been collecting and 
scientific and 


and the 


conserving the publications of 


learned societies at home and abroad, 
writings of statesmen, scholars, and scientists of 
the colonial and early national periods. It has 
much the largest collection of the original manu 
scripts of Franklin (fie. 5): a 


Benjamin great 
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many William Penn documents (fig. 6) ; the dia- 
ries, and letter-books of Charles Willson Peale; 
the original journals of Lewis and Clark; and 
other more recent manuscript collections like the 
Elihu Thomson (fig. 7) and the Boas Papers. 


PHILOSOPHICAL HALL 


Physical evidence of the Society’s understand- 
ing of, and cooperation in, the rehabilitation and 
conservation of Old Philadelphia appears in its 
decision to restore the Hall to its original ap- 
pearance, and thus bring it again in line archi- 
tecturally with the other buildings on Independ- 
The import of this decision appears 
clearly when it is considered in conriection with 
the alterations to the Hall in 1890 by imposing 
a heavy third story superstructure on its modest 
eighteenth century building (cp. figs. 8 and 9). 

At the meeting of the Society in January 1890, 
the one hundredth anniversary year of Franklin’s 
death, the Minutes record that the President was 
authorized to appoint a committee to ascertain if 
additional space for the Library could be obtained 
in the vicinity of the Hall. On April 18, the 
Committee known as “The Committee 
tended Accomodations” reported that, 


ence Square. 


on Ex- 


they have carefully considered various propositions 
referred to them; and after due deliberation, con- 
cluded to request from J. M. Wilson Esq., architect 
plans for the alteration of the present building, such 
as would render it completely fire-proof, harmonise 
with its surroundings, [italics are mine] and provide 
for the Society’s needs as well as its prospective ones 
for a period of at least twenty years to come. 


Mr. Wilson’s plans were submitted and approved 
by a vote of 21 to 5, at a special meeting called for 
that purpose on April 25, and the Committee was 
ordered to “proceed with the business.” This 
was apparently done with considerable dispatch as 
shown by the following note between the minutes 
for May 16 and November 7: 


\bout the beginning of June the Society tempo- 
rarily removed and stored its possessions, library etc., 
etc. and vacated its building to enable alterations to be 
made that would render the same more commodious 
and fire-proof. The interior was remodeled, the two 
Southern meeting rooms thrown into one, as also 
were the two Northern rooms, and a new third story 
to contain the books and mss. of the Society was 
added. No meeting was held until November 7, 1890. 


6 Amer. Philos. Soc. Ms. Minutes, - 1879-1892, 


et passim. 
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Fic. 7. 


The Society came together in the new meeting room. 
Present 31 members. 


At the stated meeting on April 3, 1891, the 
Trustees of the Building Fund reported on the ex- 
ecution of the instructions voted on April 25, 1890, 
for the sale of certain securities held by the So- 
ciety to defray the expenses of remodeling the 
Hall.’ 

The addition violated all accepted archaeological 
and architectural canons, and reflected a curious 
disregard for the environment of the historic 
Square. It is all the more surprising, because 
years earlier the Minutes tell of a similar proposal 
which was roundly denounced by a Special Com- 
mittee composed of the Librarian John Vaughan, 
William Strickland, and Peter S. Du Ponceau. 
In their report under date of Dec. 5, 1823, they 
said : 


* [hid., 351. 
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Circular family letter, Elihu Thomson. 


The committee appointed to consider the propriety 
of raising an additional Story to the Society’s Hall, 
are of opinion that if the plan proposed were ex- 
ecuted the external appearance of the building would 
be injured... . 


In passing it may be mentioned that during the 
decade of 1890 Independence Square narrowly 
escaped a more serious intrusion in the form of a 
large equestrian statue of Washington in the 
flamboyant style of the period, presented by the 
Society of the Cincinnati. The agitation of several 
patriotic organizations, and a number of petitions 
against the plan convinced a reluctant Mayor and 
Council to abandon the project. The Washington 
monument has found a suitable place on the Frank- 
lin Parkway, and the colonial dignity and sim- 
plicity of Independence Square, now that the 
Society’s Hall is being remodeled, will be un- 
spoiled by any inappropriate additions save one. 
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The period of “twenty years,” mentioned by 
the Committee in 1890, passed rapidly, and nearly 
twenty more before the Society's “prospective 
needs,” as they appeared at the time, so over- 
crowded the that 
This, and 
the recognition of the fact that the fire hazard had 


“extended accommodations,” 


more space was absolutely necessary. 


hecome very serious, was greatly stressed in the 
late twenties of the present century, in the cam 
paign to remove from the Square altogether, sell 
the Hall to the city, and establish the Society on 
the new Parkway. Fortunately, the plans were 
abandoned, the Society deciding to continue per- 
in its old home. 

But the Library continued to grow. Many 
hooks, and especially manuscripts, had to be kept 
in dead 


manently 


storage 


Finally, in 1934, new quarters 


ic. 8 Philosophical Hall, before 1890. 


home of the Phila 
delphia: Stock Exchange, across the street from 
the Hall. For the time being, 


pressure for space, 


were found in the former 
this removed the 
(On the other hand, ideas as 
to what constitutes a fire-proof building had be 
come more rigid, and, what is equally important, 
tastes and canons as to alterations to historical 
buildings, such as 


especially in an environment 


Independence Square, had become embarrassingly 
exacting 


Uhese two factors, especially the latter, 
weighed heavily in the decision to restore the 
Hall to its original lines. 

At the Annual Meeting of the Society, in 1946, 
it was voted to remove the third story and re- 
model the interior making it as fire-proof as pos- 
sible. During the following year the Officers and 
the Committee on the Hall conferred frequently on 
the subject with Mr. Sydney Martin, the architect. 
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Fic. 9. Philosophical Hall, 1890-1948. 

Plans for sweeping alterations in the interior as 
well as the exterior of the Hall were discussed and 
submitted, and, after certain modifications, they 
were adopted by the Council, and referred to the 
Society for its approval at the Annual Meeting in 
\pril 1948. By a unanimous vote, the plans were 
approved, and the Officers authorized to proceed 
with the work as promptly as possible, the cost 
Work 
During the year, the 
addition was taken down and rapid progress made 


to be defrayed out of the Building Fund.* 
was started immediately. 


in remodeling the interior, installing new electric 
wiring, new heating and ventilating systems, and 
a large fire-proof vault in the basement. But in 
spite of these tangible improvements, and the 
modernization of the Hall, the plan would be open 
to serious criticism because of the loss of already 


‘Minutes ot the Annual Meeting, April 22, 1948. 


Philosophical Hall undergoing restoration, 
1948-1949. 
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limited space and the heavy outlay at a time when 
building costs are skyrocketing, if it were not 
motivated, as it were, by the determination of the 
Society to cooperate in every way in the rehabili- 
tation and program. As the late 
President Gates expressed it in his Annual Report 
on April 22, 1948: 


conservation 


The developments to the north and east of Inde- 
pendence Square are, of course, of vital importance to 
the Society, and your officers have kept in close touch 
with both State Federal authorities with 
stant conferences so that we may be aware of and 
assist in every way we can in the fulfillment of the 
projected park and areas involved. Your officers 
have had the benefit of the helpful and complete co- 
operation of the authorities pressing 


and con- 


forward the 
federal project under the leadership of Judge Edwin 
QO. Lewis; with the City Planning Commission under 
the leadership of its chairman, Edward Hopkinson, Jr. 
Your President appeared before the Committee on 
Public Lands in Washington on March 1 in company 
with these gentlemen and others, in urging that steps 
ahead be taken us promptly as possible. The report 
of the committee appointed to consider the matter is 
of noteworthy value, laying emphasis upon the public 
relationship our Society bears toward the country at 
large and the significance of the development as a 
national shrine. 


FRANKLIN COURT 


One of the projects of the 
Independence National Histor- 
ical Park in which the Society 
has a very particular interest 
is Franklin Court. It 
Franklin’s home = in 
which the Society occasionlly 
met during the last years of his 
life; where he was escorted by 


is the 
site of 


his enthusiastic countrymen 

when he returned from France 
in 1785; and where Washington called to pay his 
respects in 1787, upon his arrival in Philadelphia 
to attend the Constitutional Convention. 

The site is on Market (High) Street in the 
middle of the block between Third and Fourth 
Streets. By an inheritance from Deborah’s pa- 
rents, Franklin had acquired one of the lots. 
As shown 
in the accompanying plan (fig. 12), the entrance 
was by a driveway immediately to the east of 
Charles Thomson's lot and the rear of the popular 
hostelry, the Indian Queen. At the turn of the 
drive on the left was the coach house, a little dis- 
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tance from the main house, which stood in the 
center of Franklin Court as it was called later. 

A rich and important group of primary sources 
relating to Franklin Court is found in the So- 


ciety’s Library. There are early patents, leases, 


and deeds, the earliest one under date of 7 April, 
1707, being a patent from William Penn, through 
his Commissioners of Property, to Henry Hayes 
for a plot of ground situated in Philadelphia be- 
tween High and Chestnut and Third and Fourth 


Streets. There is a “deed of 10 April, 1734, from 
Sarah Read to Benjamin Franklin and his wife 
for lot on south side of High Street . recorded 
Febr. 21, 1757.” But documents on the 
location of the lots, and the acquisition of the land 


on which Franklin built his home and at least four 


these 
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other houses, are rather spotty, and the record 
has to be pieced together from sources found in 
the Office of the Recorder of Deeds, the Sur- 
Office, and 
thorough search under the auspices of the Phila- 
delphia National Shrines Park Commission, Mr. 


Fred J 


the history of what might be called, the real estate 


veyor's other depositories. In a 


Gorman has assembled the materials for 


aspect of Franklin’s properties on High Street. 
Of greater interest to many, however, than the 
records of land transfers, surveys and the like, 1s 
the evidence on the house and the layout of Frank 
lin Court in which it stood. Here, too, some of 
Despite the fact 
that Franklin, the most widely-known 


the problems are quite baffling. 
\merican 
in the world, himself designed the house and ar- 
ranged to have the plans carried out, no adequate 
plans of the interior, or front or rear elevations 
have been found.® The family occupied the house 
continually from the time it was built in 1765. In 
1775, on his return from England, Franklin joined 
them, and the place became the center of intense 
political activity after the news of Lexington and 
Concord reached Philadelphia. The next year he 
left for France where he remained for nine and a 
half years, returning in September of 1785. The 
remaining five years of his life he occupied the 
lranklin surrounded by his 
daughter’s family and his many friends. 


home in Court, 

Fortunately there is a great deal of incidental in 
formation on which an approximate description of 
The fact that Franklin 
left for England the year after work on the build- 


the house can be based. 


ing was begun, made it necessary for him to keep 
More than 
a score of letters between Franklin and Deborah 


in touch with it by correspondence 


in the Society's Franklin Papers testify to his con- 
tinued concern, not only in the construction of the 
building, but in its furnishings and other appoint 
ments. Among numerous letters to others, there 
are several to his favorite sister, Jane Mecom, 
Autobiography, 
ie addition to his home and the 


which, like the give considerable 


j 
i 


detail about tl 
In a letter 
written as late as April 27, 1789, to Francis Childs 


construction of several other houses. 


less than a year before he died, Franklin wrote of 
his “late heavy Expense in building five houses 

*There is among the Library’s Franklin Papers an 
intriguing outline of a plan in pencil on the back of a 
receipt for paper under date of May 17, 1764. Too 
sketchy to be definitive, it does, however, raise doubts 
as to the correctness of the architectural plans developed 
some years ago for the Franklin House in Chicago 
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(which cost much more than I was made to ex 
pect by 

Before going abroad, in 1765, he arranged with 
Messrs. Foxcroft to supply Deborah £30 a month, 
which, as he wrote her in 1771, he thought suf- 
ficient, when added to the “rent from seven 
houses” A close 
friend, and member of the Junto, and later mayor 
of the city, Samuel Rhoads, was entrusted with 


which she was also receiving. 


From his 
records, Franklin’s Receipt Book of 1764—1766,'° 
a volume of Miscellaneous Accounts, and other 
sources, it appears that Rhoads acted on behalf of 
Franklin and Deborah in the building of the house, 
paying bills, engaging David Rose to supply bricks, 
Will Anderson to do the plastering, and David 
Beard to dig the well. 


overseeing the erection of the building. 


There is a good deal about 
the cost of labor, and what, in the parlance of to- 
day, would be called sub-contracts for masonry, 
brick work, building of the brick wall along three 
sides of the court, etc. 

Somewhat more direct is the factual survey in 
the records of the first colonial insurance company 

“The Philadelphia Contributionship for the In- 
surance of Houses and Loss by Fire,” which 
Franklin helped to found. The survey dated 
1766 (cp. fig. 
building thirty-four feet square, of three stories, 


\ugust 5, 13), describes it as a 
with fourteen inch outside walls, nine inch brick 
partitions on the easternmost part of the house to 
the garret floor, and three rooms on a floor. 

In a letter of September 21, 1786 Franklin 
wrote to his sister, Jane Mecom, concerning an 
addition to his house: 


| had begun to build two good Houses next the 
Street instead of three old Ones which I pulled down. 
But my Neighbour disputing my Bounds, I have been 
obliged to postpone till that Dispute is settled by Law. 
In the mean time, the Workmen & Materials being 
ready, I have ordered an Addition to the House I 
live in, it being too small for our growing Family. 
Chere are a good many Hands employ’d, and I hope 
to see it cover’d in before Winter. I propose to 
have in it a long Room for my Library and Instru- 
ments, with two good Bedchambers and two Garrets. 
lhe Library is to be even with the Floor of my best 
old Chamber; ... This Addition is on the Side 
next the River. | hardly know how to justify build- 
ing a Library at an Age that will so soon oblige me 


Account book of money spent by Samuel Rhoads 
1764-1766. Ms. in the possession of the Historical So- 
ciety of Pennsylvania. 
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Survey of Franklin's House. (Courtesy of The Philadelphia Contributionship for the Insurance of Houses 
and Loss by Fire.) 
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to quit it; but we 


old 


are apt to torget that we are grown 


and Building is an Amusement.” 


Seven months later on May 30, 1787, in response 
to her inquiries, he goes into more detail: 


Dear Sister: 


In your Letter of March 9, you mention that 
wanted to know all about my Buildings 
End of 


tion of 


you 
lo the East 
my Dwelling-House I have made an Addi 
16 Feet and an half wide and 33 feet long, 
that is the whole Length of the old House, so that 
the Front and Back of the old and new Building 
range even, and the Row of Windows, Eaves, and 
Roof are continu’d so as to appear but one Building. 
$y this Addition | a large Cellar for 
Wood, a Drawing-Room or Dining-Room on the same 
Level with our old Dining-Room, in which new Room 


have gain’d 


we can dine a Company of 24 Persons, it being 16 
feet wide and 30% long; and it has 2 Windows at 
End, the North and South, which will make it 
an airy Summer Winter there is a 


Middle, made handsome with 


each 
Room; and for 
good Chimney in the 
marble Slabs. Over this Room is my Library, of 
the same Dimensions, with like Windows at each End, 
and lin’d with Books to the Ceiling 


2 lodging-Rooms: and 


Over this are 
fine Garret. The 
Way into the Lower Room is out of the Entry pass 
ing by the Foot of the Stairs. 


ovel all a 


Into the Library I go 
thro’ one of the Closets of the old Drawing-Room 
or Bed-Chambet And into the two new Rooms 
above thro’ a Passage cut off from the Nursery. All 
these now finished and inhabited, very 
much to the Convenience of the Family, who were 
before too much crowded 

lhe 
stories 


Passag 


~ 


Rooms are 


two new the 


Garrets, 


Houses next Street are three 
high, the and an arch’d 
left in the middle between them to come 
thro’ down to my 


besides 
c 


Dwelling, wide 


enough for a Car- 
so that I have the old Passage Lot left free 
to build another House Che are 24 
feet front each, and 45 deep all well, and 


join in am 


riage; 
two Houses 
We are 
yours | 


Love to and 


you 
Brother, 


ever, your 


affectionate 


B. Franklin.! 


\s a result, both the house and the court were 
vreatly improved. 
High Street through the arch, and the house, 
which was originally thirty-four feet square, now 


entrance was now direct from 


had a front of fifty feet, the depth remaining as 
before 
floor 
sionally met when their president’s indisposition 
made it too difficult for him to go to the Hall 
Che library on the second floor extending the full 


In the spacious dining-room on the first 


the American Philosophical Society occa 


\) Library of Congress 


VIII 
Smyth, IX 


Papers of Benjamin Franklin, 
miscellaneous 


12 Ibid. : 589 
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depth of the house, the walls lined with books to 
the ceiling, was spoken of as the largest private 
library of the day.- The house stood in the middle 
of the garden which, he wrote to a friend, he 
turned “into grass plots” and gravel walks with 
trees, flowers, and shrubs, since the market on 
High Street now supplied all his needs on that 
score. A mulberry tree and several sycamores af- 
forded shade for the Court which was surrounded 
on three sides by a brick wall, there being no outlet 
on Chestnut Street to the south (fig. 14). 
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Even with these details, the picture is incom- 
plete. Unlike the Shippen-Wistar House (fig. 
22), the Powell House (fig. 23), and other houses 
which still stand, Franklin Court has to be re- 
created on the basis of the documentary materials 
just described. We know little or nothing about 
the other houses, the two fronting on the street, 
the one built on the former driveway, the printing 
house he built for his grandson, B. F. Bache, be- 
tween his own home and the backs of the houses 
on High Street (fig. 14). 

Evidence that building had a fascination for 
Franklin has been noted above, and there is ample 
proof that he approached it with his usual thor- 
oughness. In a hitherto unused, and undated, 
memorandum on “Mr. Franklin’s Piece of Ground 
on which he proposed to Build a Dwelling House 
for a small Family . . .”” he describes the lot, soil, 
depth at which water is found, building materials, 
etc., and concludes with a suggestion on cheap 
houses which is as applicable today as it was two 
hundred years ago: 

The Plan of a House... in which Plan, Regard 
is to be had chiefly to these Particulars, Convenience, 
Security against Fire & Cheapness; so that it may 
be considered as a kind of Pattern House by future 





Fic. 15. Archway entrance to Franklin Court 
as it is today. 
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Builders, within the Power of Tradesmen & People 
of moderate Circumstances to imitate & follow." 


Even if the document were not in Franklin’s 
hand, this feeling for the usefulness and social im- 
plications of the plan would suggest the author. 
Nevertheless, its application to his own Franklin 
Court in a relatively short time after his death 
would probably have come somewhat as a surprise 
even to him. In the course of the next two de- 
cades the court was cut up into no less than 
twenty-seven building lots, and in 1811 Franklin’s 
home was torn down. 

What is needed as a prerequisite for the recla- 
mation of Franklin Court is a carefully planned 
archaeological search for the remains of founda- 
tions, cornerstones, the brick wall, and the well; 
and a scientific analysis of the style and materials 
of the arched passageway to High Street under 
the two houses Franklin built in 1786 to replace 
three smaller ones. The results should add much 
to the written and printed records. It is a special 
task that might well be a first consideration for 
the Advisory Commission appointed by President 
Truman in connection with the Philadelphia Na- 
tional Historical Park. The support and coop- 
eration of the Historical and Museum Commis 
sion of the State, the American Philosophical So- 
ciety, the Historical Society of Pennsylvania, the 
Franklin Institute, and other organizations, will 
obviously be available to the full extent of their 
separate capacities. 


THE OLD LIBRARY COMPANY SITE 


Among the other important historic sites of the 
Philadelphia National Historical Park area is 
that once occupied by the beautiful building of the 
Library Company of Philadelphia located on the 
east side of Fifth Street, almost directly across 
from the Hall of the Society (cp. fig. 4). Built in 
1789, according to plans of Dr. William Thornton 
(fig. 16), later one of the architects of the ‘na- 
tional Capitol, it was one of the finest Georgian 
colonial buildings of the period, quite in harmony 
with the Independence Square group. Speaking 
of it in 1793 Moreau de St. Méry ** says: 


This is situated opposite the Philosophical Society 
and adds to the beauty of the square on which it 
fronts. It was incorporated in 1747, and was origi- 
nally established by subscription in 1731. It has 


18 Amer. Philos. Soc. Franklin Papers. 
14 Moreau de St. Méry’s American Journey (1793- 
1798), 352, tr. and ed. by Kenneth and Anna .M. Roberts, 


N. Y., Doubleday, 1947. 
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fifteen thousand volumes. It is open to the public 


daily except Sunday. Books are borrowed by leaving 
a sum of money as a guarantee of their return, and 
to replace them when they are worn out. 

In 1792 a decree added to this Library the rare and 
valuable collection bequeathed to the public by Dr. 
James Logan. The structure of this Library is well 
designed. One enters by a door which opens on a cir- 
cular staircase built as a ramp. . . 

In a niche on the front of the building, above the 
entrance, is a Franklin a little 


a Roman robe. 


statue of Benjamin 


larger than life size. He wears 


The statue to which St. Méry refers is still in 


existence. It is of Cararra marble, was executed 
by the Italian sculptor, Francesco Lazarrini, and 
installed in 1792. It would doubtless be available 
to any approved reconstruction project along with 
other objects salvaged when the building was de- 
stroyed in 1887, like the ornamental rainspouts 
and wrought-iron balustrade which led to the en- 


The Old Philadelphia Library Company. 
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Birch Print, 1800. 


trance up the double flight of stairs from the 
ground level. 

Often spoken of as Franklin’s library, it was 
started in 1731, and the charter of incorporation 
obtained in 1742. In 1769 several other 
library groups “were blended with the Library 
Company of Philadelphia, the title conferred upon 
it by the Charter.” In a brief “Account of the 
Library” in the Catalogue of 1789 is the following 
interesting statement : 


was 


A spirit of literary improvement made its way 
among all classes of people, and the philanthropy of 
the great and amiable character * who suggested the 
plan, was gratified by tracing the books as well into 
the hands of the opulent, with whom literature is 
sometimes no more then one of the ornaments of 
civil life, as among those to whom it renders a more 
substantial benefit.*5 


* Doctor Franklin. 
15 A Catalogue of the Books, belonging to the Library 
Company of Philadelphia, Phila., 1789. 
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Franklin’s share in initiating the movement for 
the library, and his continued interest in it appears 
frequently in his correspondence and in the Auto- 
biography. In the latter he tells how, after the 
experiment by the Junto of “clubbing our books to 
a common library” he thought of the project for 


a library on a larger scale: 


And now I set on foot my first project of a public 
nature, that for a subscription library. I drew up 
the proposals, got them put into form by our great 
scrivener, Brockden, and, by the help of my friends in 
the Junto, procured fifty subscribers of forty shillings 
each to begin with, and ten shillings a year for fifty 
years, the term our company was to continue. We 
afterwards obtain’d a charter, the company being in- 
creased to one hundred: this was the mother of all 
the North American subscription libraries, now so 
numerous. It is become a great thing itself, and 
continually increasing. These libraries have im- 
proved the general conversation of the Americans, 
made the common tradesmen and farmers as intelli- 
gent as most gentlemen from other countries, and per- 
haps have contributed in some degree to the stand so 
generally made throughout the colonies in defence 
of their privileges. 


Franklin printed the first catalogue in 1733, and 
it was his firm that printed the laws in 1746. It 
was he who induced the directors to impose a fine 


Fic. 17. 
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for non-attendance at Board meetings of “two 
bottles of good wine’; consulted with friends and 
directors, especially the Librarian, Francis Hop- 
kinson, on the acquisition and loan of books. As 
the first circulating library in America, it func- 
tioned on a very humane basis, as is attested by 
the extension to William Bartram of the use of 
books without payment of the usual price of a 
share. 

Many of the members of the Company were also 
members of the American Philosophical Society, 
and the intercommunications, as well as the rival- 
ries, were not infrequent. Franklin was devoted 
to the Library, and towards the end of his life 
he suggested that there be enclosed in the corner- 
stone of the building a scroll with the names of the 
young men who started the project. In his ex- 
cellent “Historical Background” for the Report 
of the Commissioners referred to above, M. J. 
McCosker tells of the legend that Franklin’s 
ghost was often seen among the books of the Old 
Library Company. A charming story with many 
implications! Among these, the subtle sugges- 
tion of Franklin’s deep respect for books, and the 
dynamic force of ideas conserved and perpetuated 
in our libraries, merits emphasis here for various 
reasons. 


Proposed East Mall, showing Carpenters’ Hall, Old Custom House, and New Custom House. 


(Courtesy of the Fairmount Park Art Association.) 
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Lhe possibility of the restoration by the Ameri 
can Philosophical Society of this historical land 
mark in Old Philadelphia to house our Library 


deserves serious consideration. 


I say “possibility P 
} 


ecause there may be other solutions. The Society 
southwest corner of 
lourth and Chestnut Streets, located in the Inde 


pendence National Park area. 


owns the large lot on the 


Midway between 
the Square and Franklin Court, it offers attractive 
opportunities ot its own 
diture of the 


Meanwhile, the expen 


relatively large sum of 


volved will properly be questioned 


money in 
\t first blush, 
many will doubtless feel that the money should be 
devoted to researcl 
the Library are strong Libraries, particularly 
specialized libraries like ours, are essential to re 
search. Side by side with the laboratories, they 
are an integral part of research and the promotion 
of knowledge. It doesn’t matter whether the re 
search is in the mathematical, biological, or social 
sciences, or in the humanities, the records of past 
progress and achievement in practice or theory are 
necessary even to the most individualistic scientist 
and scholar 

In the case of our Society, there is at present 
great need for better housing of our manuscript 
collections and books. _ Every year the need in 
creases 
accessions over a period of another decade, not 
in 1890, led 


to the mistaken action of temporizing, by adding a 


to speak of the “twenty years,” which, 
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But the priority claims of 


Indeed if we consider the present rate of 
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third story to the Hall, it will become imperative. 
l‘urthermore, in past years, far-seeing members of 
the Society, impressed with its future needs, pro 
vided for just this contingency by 
Building Fund. 


creating a 


The Founders were not all wealthy men, yet 
they paid out of their own pockets for the erec 
tion of these two beautiful buildings. The Hall of 
the Society still stands as concrete evidence of 
their vision and courage. The building of the Old 
Library Company was demolished in 1887. But 
the site on which it stood will become available 
when the Commission of the Philadelphia Na- 
tional Historical Park carries out the program of 
Public Law 795 of the 80th Congress. Probably 
nothing in the entire plan of conservation and re- 
habilitation would contribute so much to the reali- 
zation of the spirit behind the action of our na- 
tional government, as the restoration of this fine 
old home of the Old Library Company across the 
way from the great Square at the entrance to the 
Independence National Historical Park. 


THE EAST MALI 

The Mall is, of main fea- 
ture, the axis as it were, of the Independence 
National Historical Park. As described in the 
Act, it from the east side of Fifth to 
Second Street, occupying the three city blocks be- 
tween Chestnut and Walnut Streets (cp. figs. 3 
and 17). The most important building from the 


Kast course, the 


extends 
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historical and architectural standpoint in the area 
is Carpenters’ Hall. Located almost at the center 
of the proposed park, it was built by the Carpen- 
ters’ Company in 1770, and stands today as a 
monument to the good taste and workmanship of 
colonial builders. Its association with some of 
the most stirring events of the Revolution give 
it an especial historic significance. This and the 
story of the building have been made the subject 
of intensive research by Charles E. Peterson, 


Regional Architect of the National Park Service, 
and the results embodied in an excellent manu- 
script: “Notes on Carpenters’ Hall in the Pro- 
posed Philadelphia National Historical Park.” 
During the colonial period, and for some years 


thereafter, the area in which it stands was mostly 
occupied by private houses. Among them, to 
mention only a few, were: the oldest house in 
Philadelphia; the official house of the President 
of the Continental Congress; the house of Alex- 
ander Hamilton, and the Treasury Department ; 
a row of fine houses on the south side of Chest- 


First National Bank, later known as Girard Bank. 
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nut Street below Fifth Street, one occupied by 
Gilbert Stuart; the Bishop White House; the 
houses occupied at different times by Benjamin 
Rush; the Dilworth-Todd-Moylan house; the 
Friends’ Academy, and many ‘others. At the 
eastern end, on Second Street, was William 
Penn’s official mansion, the Slate Roof House, 
where he met with his Council. Immediately ad- 
joining it on the south, stands the Drinker House, 
popularly known today as Kreider’s Gun Shop. 
Tradition has it that the first male child of Phila- 
delphia was born there. 

Sut while there were many private homes in 
the section before the national period, its proximity 
to the political and commercial centers led to a 
rapid transformation in the nineteenth century. 
Financial interests, banks, insurance companies, 
the Stock Exchange, the Merchants’ Exchange, 
the Customs, and the Post Office invaded and 
took over the area. The transition was accom- 
panied also by a radical change in architectural 
style away from the colonial, as shown in the Old 
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Birch Print, 1800, first state. 
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Custom House on the left of the vista (fig. 18) 
from Independence Square down to the proposed 
Mall. ‘This view also illustrates the non- 
descript jumble of buildings of the later period 
which still remain. In addition to the Second 
Bank of the United States or the Old Custom 
tlouse, there are two other remarkable structures, 


Kast 


built in response to the demands of financial and 
mercantile Girard Bank and the 
All three remain today as 
physical survivals, not only of the transformation 


interest: the 
Merchants’ Exchange. 


of the area, but as superb examples of the neo 
classical trend in architecture in the first decades 
Almost within a stone's 
throw of each other, they are near neighbors to 


of the nineteenth century. 


Carpenters’ Hall, the only survival of the colonial 
in the The Bank of the United 
States, or the Old Custom House after Jackson 
took away the bank charter, is usually attributed 


area. Second 


to Strickland, though the original plans were ap- 
parently done by It is a striking re 
production of the Parthenon, the best of three 
built at the time, the second being in New York, 


the third in Munich, Germany. 


Latrobe. 


The Girard Bank 
on Fourth Street, with its fine facade of Corinthian 
columns and pediment, was at one time the finan- 
cial center of the nation (fig. 19). Untenanted 
for a time, it seemed in danger of demolition, when 
it was taken over by the City Trusts, which now 
occupies it. It could with propriety be made into 
a national museum of banking and finance. 
the street and 
the Merchants’ 
proud headquarters and the terminal of the city 


\cross 
less than a block to the south is 
a i a ' 
Exchange (fig. 20). Once the 
transport system, its lower story behind its fine 
classical colonade is now given over to market 
stalls. 


Nowhere else in America are there found 


Bank and 
Sartain of 


Exchange. 
Strickland’s 


Merchants’ 
William 


Fic. 20. The Girard 
(Engraving by J. 
painting.) 
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Fic. 21. North side of Chestnut 


Fourth and Fifth. 


Street between 


such superb survivals of the Greek revival which, 
despite the nationalistic trend in the 
twenties and thirties of the nineteenth century, 


strong 


spread into many American cities and even to 
urope. At the eastern end of the National His- 
torical Park, as if setting limits to it, is the site of 
William Penn’s official town mansion, the Slate 
Roof House. In the immediate neighborhood are 
Kreider’s Gun Shop mentioned above and the 
large new Custom House, in good modern colonial, 
as if to put Carpenters’ Hall “in countenance.” 
The heavy inartistic buildings on Chestnut 
Street between Fifth and Second Streets (fig. 21) 


will serve at this point as a sort of boundary to 
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the Mall. The group represents the prosperous 
decades of the last century. In the opinion of 
some, the structures ought to come down. Op- 
posed to this is the more generally accepted view, 
that, since they are the expression of the taste and 
outlook of a particular period in our history, ‘they 
should be preserved. 


ASSOCIATED AREA TO THE SOUTH 
Kqually intriguing in its survivals is the area 
immediately to the south of the proposed national 
park. In contrast to the latter, it always has been 
residential in character. Private houses, churches, 
and markets predominated, rather than buildings 
devoted to public affairs, finance, and commerce. 
Furthermore, unlike the area to the north, it has 
never been subjected to the high pressure demands 
involved in the transition from one type of com- 
munity to another: Hence, while financial and 
commercial interests invaded and took over the 
district north of Walnut Street, ruthlessly wiping 
out scores of private residences, it stayed its hand 
in the area immediately to the south of the East 
Mall. Business and finance preferred to follow 
the general trend westward rather than south- 
ward which led to nowhere in particular. As a 
result the section south of Walnut has not changed 
greatly in the last one hundred and fifty years, save 
perhaps in a gradual exodus of the older elements 
of the population and the invasion of new and 


foreign stocks. There has been no sweeping demo- 


Fic. 22. The Shippen-Wistar House, Fourth and 


Locust Streets. 
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Powell hall and stairs. 


J. B. Lippincott Co.) 


House (Courtesy of 


lition of whole areas, but rather deterioration re- 
sulting from stagnation, As a consequence, there 
are an amazing number of fine examples of 
domestic architecture of the colonial period, some 
well preserved, but many more in various stages 
of decay. According to a survey made by the 
Philadelphia Chapter of the American Architects 
in 1934, seventy-three structures of historical and 
architectural interest erected during the eighteenth 
and early nineteenth centuries still remained in 
the ten block area between Walnut and Lombard 
and Fifth and Sixth Streets. 

Merely to enumerate some of the more out- 
standing would suggest the significance of this 
section in the city’s cultural and social history, 
as well as its value as a laboratory for the study 
of early American and ecclesiastical 
architecture. More than sixty private houses, 
five churches, and a charming Market Head 
House have survived here, while not a single 
building of this type remains in the Independence 
National Historical Park Unfortunately, 


domestic 


area. 


however, this condition won't last unless protection 
and conservation measures are taken promptly. 
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Doorway of the Hill-Physick 
1786 ona portion of the Old 


Henry 


House built in 
Alms House ground by 
Franklin’s and an ex 
(Courtesy of the 


Hill, a close friend of 


ecutor in his last will Ledget 


Syndicate. ) 


Ot the seventy-three structures listed by the archi- 
tectural survey referred to above, eight have been 
demolished. Others have deteriorated and been 
dismantled—doorways, interior woodwork, stairs, 
and balustrades of colonial design and origin have 
been taken away by private owners, and looters, 
or purchased by museums. Of the relatively many 
historic buildings of this area in and about what 
was known as Society Hill few suggestive exam 
ples are shown here by way of illustration: first, 
the Shippen-Wistar House (fig. 22) ; second, the 
hall and stairway of the Powell House (fig. 23) : 
third, the doorway of the Hill-Physick 
24); and fourth, the Market Head 
(fig. 25). The last with its broken windows and 
appearance graphically the 
dangers of decay as a prelude to destruction. 


Now 


to be transformed by the intrusion into the region 


House 


( hig House 


neglected 


suggests 


that the whole character of the section is 


of high-speed transportation, properties lying dor 


mant for decades will be in demand and come to 
lite. Under the authority vested in it by the State 
Redevelopment Law, the city has presented the 
entire area from the waterfront 
Street, and from Vine Street south to Lombard, 


as “The Old City Redevelopment 


west to Seventh 


\rea” for spe- 
cial study and action by City Council.*® And since 
the city’s annual budget for the redevelopment of 
blighted areas has been increased to five million 
dollars, this section, which is geographically and 
Public 


Planning Commission, Phil- 


® Recommended Program ot 
1948-1953, Philadelphia City 
adelphia, 1947 


Improvements, 
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historically so closely linked to the Independence 
National Historical Park, is expected to receive 
attention in the not distant future. 

Meanwhile, the federal plan for the East Mall 
carries a modest project for the area in the form 
of a series of walk-ways along gardens, old streets, 
and buildings, which tie together points of his- 
toric interest and their relationship to the larger 
features of the rehabilitation program. Unfor- 
tunately, it is quite inadequate when examined in 
light of the wealth of oportunity. Instead of a 
short walk-way from Walnut Street to the north 
side of Manning Street, the program should carry 
through to Pine, if not to Lombard Street. This 
does not mean, however, that the federal govern- 
ment should do it. 
local, 


The associations of the area 
are rather than national. The prevailing 
characteristics of the region would suggest that the 
people of Philadelphia themselves should assume 
the responsibilities of conservation in the transfor- 
mation confronting this part of Old Philadelphia. 

Indeed, if only church edifices are considered, 
the need for action is urgent. Colonial survivals of 
this group, as seen in Old St. Peter’s, Old St. 
Joseph’s, the Pine Street Presbyterian, St. Paul’s, 
and St. Mary’s are not only architecturally excel- 
lent, but, with their cemeteries, reflect historic as- 
sociations of especial significance in the city’s and 


Like 


the nation’s social and ecclesiastical history. 
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First Presbyterian Church. 


the old private houses, the Pennsylvania Hospital, 


and other historic buildings, they should be pro- 
tected, lest they share the fate of the First Presby- 
terian Church (fig. 26) on Washington Square, 
which was unfortunately demolished ten years 
ago to make room for a parking lot. 


For many 
years it made an attractive colonial background 
for Washington Square and a reminder of the 
early years of Presbyterianism in Philadelphia. 
The conditions that led to its destruction are, of 
course, inherent in the radical change in the popu- 
lation of this part of the city. Nevertheless one 
cannot resist expressing the hope that they will 
not again be allowed to operate in similar cases. 
It is inconceivable that a like fate should befall 
Old St. Peter’s, Old St. Joseph’s, the Pine Street 
Presbyterian, and other landmarks of the early 
religious life of Philadelphia. Certainly the coop- 
eration of the different ecclesiastical groups for 
the conservation of historic shrines could 
Meanwhile, private initiative and 
capital are quite aware of latent possibilities in this 
area from the real estate standpoint, as is evi- 


these 
be secured. 


denced in the discussions of plans for large-scale 
apartment house projects somewhat similar to 
the developments in New York’s East Side. Not 
a few suburbanites, who spend from an hour and 


(Courtesy of Presbyterian Historical Society.) 


and a half to two hours going and coming from 
suburban homes to the in-town offices, look with 
interest on the potentialities of attractive apart- 
ments overlooking a reclaimed Delaware, yet 
within twenty to twenty-five minutes actual walk- 
ing distance, or a ten minute trolley or bus ride, 
to and from business. 
OMISSIONS IN THE FEDERAL ACT 
One of the canons of con- 
servation and reconstruc- 
tion in historic areas is a 
sensitive response to op- 
portunities for reclamation 
and restoration. On this 
score the Report of the 
Commission 
is admirable. 


to Congress 
On the other 
hand, the law as finally 
passed omitted several im- 
portant locations in Old 
Philadelphia that should, 
in the opinion of many, 
Of these the most outstand- 
ing is closely associated with four of the founders 
of our republic—Washington, Jefferson, John 


Fic. 27. 


have been included. 
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\dams, and Robert Morris. It is the site of the 
Graff House (fig. 28) at the southwest corner of 
Seventh and High Streets, where Jefferson had 


his lodgings, and where he wrote the great Dec 


laration. Of its significance in any program of 
historic restoration in Old Philadelphia, there can 
be no question. 
to it as 


the world.” 


The Commission’s Report refers 
“one of the most notable historic sites in 
Within a stone’s throw of the Jef 
ferson site to the east at 190 High Street, now 
526, 528, and 530 Market Street, stood the presi 
dential mansion occupied by Washington while in 
Philadelphia from 1790 to 1797. After the con 
clusion of Washington’s second term, John Adams 
occupied it from 1797 to 1800. Owned by Robert 
Morris, it had been rented to Washington through 
the city when the national government moved 
from New York to Philadelphia. Morris himself 
lived in the mansion adjoining at the southeast 
High and Sixth Streets. With the 
opening of the North Mall, both the Washington 
and Morris sites will be cleared, affording a re 


corner of 


markable opportunity for cooperation between 
federal and state authorities. It should be man 
datory to link up the Jefferson site with that of 
the Executive Mansion where the national gov 
ernment was implemented and its administrative 
machinery developed under the Constitution. 
The inclusion of this area in the Independence 
National Historical 
author of the 


Park as a monument to the 
Declaration of Independence is 
most desirable for other reasons. By recessing 


the building line slightly on the south side of 


28. Graff House, 1883. 
Joseph 


Drawing by 
Pennell 
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Market Street from Sixth to Seventh Street, the 
Jefferson site would be brought in plain view of 
that of the Executive Mansion in the Sixth Street 
block of the State Park and could easily be com- 
bined with it into a single project. Moreover, by 
similarly recessing and landscaping the same side 
of Market Street eastward for a block and a half, 
the project could be linked up with Franklin Court 
which is included in the Act as a part of the Na- 
tional Park. By this modest extension of the area 
in the federal law, the association of Washington, 
Jefferson, John Adams, and Robert Morris, as 
well as Franklin, with Old Philadelphia would be 
brought out, and their relationship to each other, in 
a somewhat more personal way than at Independ- 
ence Square, emphasized. 

The more intimate rela- 
tionships of these national 
figures resident on High 
Street is strikingly illus- 
trated in several interest- 
ing possessions of the So- 
ciety, especially three re- 
markable portraits of the 
colonial period which now 

north 


grace the wall of 


Fic. 29. , 
its main assembly room: 
Franklin by Charles Willson Peale after Martin 
(fig. 11) ; Washington by Gilbert Stuart, painted 
on commission for the Society (fig. 29); and of 
Jefferson, late in life, in a masterly painting by 
Thomas Sully (fig. 27). The Society also has the 
priceless copy of the Declaration of Independence 
in Jefferson’s own hand," with Franklin’s and 
Adams’ slight changes, and the chair with a desk 
arm which he used while writing the Declaration 
(fig. 30). Across State House Yard in the Na- 
tional Museum, Independence Hall, is the Peale 
portrait of Jefferson painted in 1791. Here repro- 
duced from the engraving by Akin and Harrison, 
Jr., in 1800 (fig. 31), it has a peculiar interest both 
artistically and historically, for although Jefferson 
was then forty-eight years old, one cannot resist 
the feeling that, although Peale was every inch a 
realist, he nevertheless, in painting his friend, 
instinctively caught something of the \ 
Jefferson, and the writing of the great Declaration 
fifteen years earlier, at the age of thirty-three. 
Obviously the Independence National Historical 
Park would be greatly enriched by the develop- 


younger 


'7 Boyd, Julian P., The Declaration of Independence— 
The Evolution of the Text ..., Princeton Univ. Press, 
1943. 
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Fic. 31. Thomas Jefferson by Charles Willson Peale, 1791. (Courtesy of the Atwater Kent Museum.) 
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30. The chair Jefferson used while writing the 


Declaration of Independence 


ment of the Jefferson site project, while the State 
Park would be made more impressive and beauti 
ful just at a point where it enters its most his 
from the north. At 
it would establish a better balance in the redevel 


toric section the same time, 


opment of historic Philadelphia, inviting attention 


to the Christ Church area, and the existence of 
such unique survivals as Elfreth’s Alley, the Betsy 
Ross House, and other places of historic interest 
in the section north of Market Street. From every 
the Jefferson-Washington- Franklin 
project offers an historical park area of national 


standpoint, 
\merica 


significance not to be found elsewhere in 


MODERNIZING AMERK 
NATIONAI 


AN CITIES 
HERITAGE 


AND THE 

The modernizing of an historical city is a chal- 
lenge—a great responsibility and a great oppor 
tunity. While the everyday needs of the citizens 
come first, and must be met, the conservation and 
care of historical survivals is a patriotic duty. 
In general, 
That 

the 
ff our cities has resulted in irreparable 


Happily the two are not incompatible. 
though not always, they can be harmonized. 
this has been so frequently overlooked in 
growth 
loss to our national heritage. Priceless historic 
buildings and sites have been wiped out almost 
the 


megalopolitan civilization 


overnight in mad rush of an_ increasingly 


LINGELBACH PROC. AMER. PHIL. SOC. 

The extraordinary growth and transformation 
of cities in the nineteenth and first half of the 
twentieth century is the most significant charac- 
While the city has 
been a dominant factor in the evolution of society 
since the earliest historical records, urbanization 
in the modern sense has gone hand in hand with 
the industrial revolution. With the progress of 
machine industry and the factory system, cities 
began to grow by leaps and bounds, bringing in 


teristic of our civilization. 


its wake the modern slum, the gradual dispersion 
of the well-to-do to the suburbs, and in recent 
years the substitution of the apartment for the 
home. This in turn has interjected an alarming 
degree of biological sterility into the centers of 
population which once were so prolific. For the 
most part, our cities today depend on the flow of 
immigration from the rural districts or from 
Among the cultural implications of the 
process is a steady weakening of the ties with the 
past, and the loss of that sense for the continuity 
of the cultural and spiritual life of the people in 
precisely those places where it is of vital impor 
tance that it be understood and appreciated. And 
yet cities are preeminently the custodians of the 
cultural heritage of nations. 


abroad. 


Somehow they live 
and carry on, when the empires and political svs- 
tems of which they are a part crumble and die. 
Even though shattered and seemingly crushed by 
the savagery of modern warfare, they survive. A 
new Coventry, and a greater London arise phoenix 
like from the ruins, better and more beautiful, 
because scientifically planned to meet the needs of 
a new civilization. Moreover in all worthwhile 
post-war city planning careful attention is given 
to the conservation of cultural resources. 

The Blitz was no respecter of things cultural. 
Quite the contrary! Next to military 
they were among the first objectives of the bar- 
barous attacks from the air. 


targets, 


By the same token, 
the stricken peoples, as if sensing the real mean- 
ing of these survivals, strove to protect and save 
them. With 


searched the wreckage to salvage all they possibly 


infinite patience, they tragically 


could of cathedrals, churches, shrines, works of 
art, precious manuscripts and books 
symbols of the continuity of history 
in keeping alive the national credo. 


the shattered 
as essentials 

By way of 
cooperation, our government, acting on the be- 
lief that these things are also the cherished evi- 
dence of the creative genius of peoples, and the 
their faith, 
study and assist in the work of restoration and 


expression of sent commissions to 
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conservation. 


At the same time, special instruc- 
tions were issued to our armies and navies to 


cultural monuments of 
the peoples whose lands they might occupy. In- 
deed, the safeguarding of these national treasures 


protect and respect the 


of enemy, as well as allied countries, became al- 
most an article of faith in the catechism of our 
soldiers and sailors. 

The application of these principles in peace 
time to our own cities accounts for the restora- 
tion of Colonial Williamsburg, the time honored 
care of Boston and other New England towns for 


their historic shrines, the-great civic development, 


Merchants’ 
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with federal aid, in honor of Jefferson and the 
Louisiana Purchase in St. Louis, the more modest, 
but none the less significant, conservation and 
restoration of Old St. Augustine, and that of 
historic areas of other American cities. In the 
face of these things, and the close association of 
Philadelphia's historic landmarks with the ideals 
fundamental to our liberty, it would be laboring 
the obvious to press further the special responsi- 
bility for the conservation of the symbols of our 
national heritage in this city at a time when the 
propaganda of a ruthless and alien ideology is so 
aggressively rampant at home and abroad. 


Market Stalls. 
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PUBLICATIONS 


OF 


The American Philosophical Society 


The publications of the American Philosophical Society consist of ProcEEp- 
INGS, TRANSACTIONS, MeEmorrs, and YEAR Book. 


The PROCEEDINGS contains original papers which have been read before 
the Society in addition to other papers which have been accepted for publication 
by the Committee on Publications. Beginning with Volume 88 one volume is 
issued each year and the price is $5.00 net per volume. 


The TRANSACTIONS, the oldest scientific journal in America, was started 
in 1769; its quarto size makes it especially suitable for the publication of 
treatises and monographs requiring large illustrations. Beginning with Vol- 
ume 34 one volume is issued each year and the price is $6.00 net per volume. 
The annual subscription price for both the ProcrEprncs and the TRANSAc- 
TIONS is $10.00. 


Each volume of the Memorrs is published in book form. The titles cover 
the various fields of learning, the recent volumes being largely historical. The 
price of each volume is determined by its size and character; the prices have 
varied from $1.50 to $10.00, 


The Year Boox is of considerable interest to scholars because of the re- 
ports on grants for research and also because of the section devoted to the 
Library which contains in greater or less detail description of important hold- 
ings and accessions. In addition it contains the Charter and Laws, and list of 
Officers, Committees, and Members. The YEAR Boox is published as soon as 
possible after the close of each calendar year. The price is $1.50. 


A catalogue of the contents of the publications may be had 
by addressing the 


AMERICAN PHILOSOPHICAL SOCIETY 
INDEPENDENCE SQUARE 


PHILADELPHIA 6, PA. 
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Recent Publications of the Society 


PROCEEDINGS: (The following are symposia.) 


The Early History of Science and Learning in America. Vol. 86, no. 1, 204 pp., 25 fig,, 
1942; Vol. 87, no. 1, 119 pp., 55 fig., 1943. $1.25 each. 


Thomas Jefferson. Vol. 87, no. 3, 91 pp., 7 pl., 1943. . $1.00. 
Wartime Advances in Medicine. Vol. 88, no. 3, 69 pp., 6 fig., 1944. $1.00. 


Reports on Scientific Results of the United States Antarctic Service Expedition, 1939-1941. 
Vol. 89, no. 1, 398 + vi pp., 321 fig., 10 maps, 1945. $4.00. 


Forestry and the Public Welfare. Vol. 89, no. 2, 90 pp., 11 fig., 1945. $1.00. 
Atomic Energy and Its Implications. Vol. 90, no. 1, 79 pp., 4 fig. $1.00. 


America’s Role in the Growth of Science and Present Trends and International Impli- 
cations of Science. Vol. 91, no. 1, 136 pp., 17 fig., 1947. $1.50. 


Research Frontiers of Human Relations. Vol. 92, no. 5, 86 pp., 2 fig., 1948. $1.00. 


TRANSACTIONS: 
History of Chinese Society—Liao (907-1125), by Kart A. WITTFOGEL and Ff&NG Cuia- 
SHENG. Vol. 36, 752 pp., 43 figs., 2 maps, 1949. $7.50. 


Kwakiutl Grammar, by FrANz Boas; edited by HELENE Boas YAMPOLSKY with the col- 
laboration of ZELLIG S. Harris. Vol. 37, pt. 3, 177 pp., 1947. $2.50. 


La Culture et la Civilisation Britanniques devant |’Opinion Francaise de la Paix d’Utrecht 
aux “Lettres Philosophiques,” by GABRIEL BoNNO. Vol. 38, pt. 1, 184 pp., 1948. 
$2.50. 


The Painted Pottery of the Near East in the Second Millennium B.C. and its Chrono- 
logical Background, by MARIAN WELKER. Vol. 38, pt. 2, 61 pp., 7 pls., 1948. 
$1.00. 

t 


The Freezing of Supercooled Water, by N. Ernest Dorszy. Vol. 38, pt. 3, 82 pp., 33 
fig., 1948. $1.75. 


The Lower Palaeolithic Cultures of Southern and Eastern Asia, by HALLAM L, Movtius, 
Jr. Vol. 38, pt. 4, 92 pp., 43 figs., 4 maps, 1949. $1.50. 


MEMOIRS: 
Sumerian Mythology: A Study of Spiritual and Literary Achievement in the Third 


— 


Millennium B. C., by S. N. Kramer. Vol. 21, 125 pp., 21 pl., 3 fig., 1944. $2.50. 


Thomas Jefferson’s Garden Book, annotated by Edwin M. Betts. Vol. 22, 704 pp., 
37 pls., 1944. $5.00. 


Charles Willson Peale, by Charles Coleman Sellers. Vol. I, Early Life (1741-1790): 
Vol. 23, pt. 1, 293 pp., 26 pls., 1947. $5.00. Vol. I, Later Life (1790-1827) : Vol. 23, 
pt. 2, 468 pp., 45 fig., 1947. $5.00. 


Letters and Papers of Benjamin Franklin and Richard Jackson, 1753-1785, edited by 
Carl Van Doren. Vol. 24, 222 pp., 12 figs., 1947. $3.50. 


Autobiography of Benjamin Rush, edited by George W. Corner. Vol. 25, 399 pp., 13 
figs., 1948. $6.00. 










